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“Tt 7s beyond doubt the great- 


est remedy God has permitted 
us to know.”—Revy. C, N. Mor- 
row, Hawthorne, Fla. 





Dispels Nervousness. 


CHICAGO, Feb, 20, 1895. 
“T do not know what the E lectropoise is, 
butit soothes my head, gives me sleep, dis- 
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t is a wonder and —— . any price.” 
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“T take pleasure in certifying to the enra- 
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| tive powers of the Electropoise, in which I 
was a disbeliever, and very reluct antly con- 
sented to make a test of it. It cured me of 
insomnia of many ye ars’ standing, on, ac- 
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P. A. LEMAN, of Henry Hentz & Co, 
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with a combination of troubles: female 
weakness, spinal complaint, liver, kidney, 
and stomach badl y affected. Two years’ use 
of the Electropoise has given me health as 
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edd before, and i oy praise it too 
highly.’ Miss LENA NAGLER. 
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“My confidence in the merits of the Elec- 
tropoise — simple, economical, convenient, 
and effective as itis—ha as constantly ine reased 
during =e more than two yez ao —_ of it. 
.H. DePuy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
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Sh ieee About two years ago there appeared 
and in Chicago a little book entitled 
His Scholars.  «« (oin’s Financial School.”’ Its author 
was a certain Mr. Harvey, at that time unknown to 
fame. Mr. Harvey’s fame, however, is now secure 
enough. Asaman of letters he may not be enshrined 
in the American pantheon, and as a monetary scien- 
tist and publicist his reputation may prove only 
ephemeral. But asa disturber of old parties, a path- 
finder where political issues were mixed and mazy, 
an agitator with a genius for exposition so great as 
to sway public opinion from the Alleghanies to the 
Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, Mr. Harvey has made it certain and inevi- 
table that his name must be forever connected with 
one of the most remarkable chapters in the political 
history of his country. Never since 1860,—perhaps 
it might be true to say that not even then, or at any 
previous time in our political life,—has there been 
a great party gathering comparable, for intensity of 
feeling, for concentration of purpose, for superiority 
to mere personal aims or to mere traditional party 
prejudices, and for genuine fervor in behalf of 
specific proposals touching public policy, with the 
recent Democratic convention at Chicago. What 
had happened to make this convention so totally 
different in all its characteristics from the Demo- 
cratic convention held four years before in the same 
city? Several very important things, doubtless, 
had conspired to bring about a revolution in the 
leadership and spirit of the Democratic party; but 
it may well be claimed that as a precipitant and a 
crystallizing reagent nothing else was half so 
effective as the entry of Mr. Harvey with his little 
yellow-covered book. 


The country was in a state of perplexity 
and profound discontent. In 1888 it had 
given the Republicans a mandate, and 
they had made use of their brief lease of power to 
enact the McKinley tariff law and the so-called Sher- 
man silver purchase act. The Democrats thereupon 
raised a great outcry against the McKinley bill, and 
frightened the country into condemning it before it 
had been tried at all. The silver purchase act, which 
was confidently expected to stiffen the price of silver 
and thus to make international bimetallism more 
feasible and probable, proved utterly disappointing. 
The price of silver kept falling continually, while 
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Courtesy of the Bookman, 
MR. W. H. HARVEY, 


Author of ‘‘ Coin’s Financial School.” 


international bimetallism, as a practical affair, 
seemed to be coming no nearer to a consummation. 
Republican policies had not pleased the country, and 
the Democrats were put into full power by the elec- 
tion of 1892. There followed a repeal of the silver 
purchase act, and we were left upon a square 
gold standard,—with the necessity, however, of 
keeping ourselves able to redeem in gold on demand 
a great outstanding mass of currency. Feeling 
themselves compelled for consistency’s sake to get 
rid of the McKinley tariff, the Democrats enacted 
the Wilson-Gorman tariff with its income-tax ap- 
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pendage, which was certainly worse in many of its 
features than the McKinley bill had been, while 
coming under the fatal condemnation of being 
unequal to the provision of an adequate amount of 


_public revenue. The lack of revenue made it 


necessary for the administration to draw upon the 
gold redemption fund for the payment of current 
bills; and the state of the commercial exchanges 
between Europe and America made it profitable for 
Wall street to offer greenbacks at the treasury in 
order to secure gold for foreign shipment. The 
combined necessity for money to pay the current 
bills and for gold to maintain the redemption fund 
caused the administration to sell successive large 
blocks of interest-bearing securities. 


as Under these circumstances, the free sil- 
The Siven, Ver majority in the Senate believed 
that the Secretary of the Treasury ought 
to pay out silver as lawful coin and money of re- 
demption, and also believed that the government’s 
accumulated silver bullion,—known as the “ seign- 
iorage,’’ and representing the nominal profits on the 
silver bought under the Sherman act,—should be 
coined and placed in the treasury to pay public 
obligations. The administration stood like a rock 
against the views of the free-silver majority in the 
Senate, and the President was sustained by the 
House of Representatives. Meanwhile, the position 
of silver in the bullion market, though comparatively 
steady, was not improving. The amount of silver 
contained in a standard silver dollar was worth, 
when bought for other uses in the open metal 
market, only a little more than fifty cents. It would 
not have seemed, on general principles, at all a 
hopeful or favorable time to attempt an unqualified 
restoration of silver to the place it had nominally 
occupied down to 1873, when in law, though not in 
familiar usage, the silver dollar equally with the 
gold dollar had been a full monetary standard. Cer- 
tainly the free-silver debates in the Senate did not 
avail to alter public opinion extensively; nor was 
Washington, in point of fact, the centre of education 
and influence in the movement which at length 
culminated at the Chicago convention. The real 
centre of education and influence was Mr. Harvey 
with his little book; and if there was any conscious 
forethought or method in the evolution of the great 
wave of freesilver enthusiasm which has swept 
across the South and West, it consisted chiefly in 
the multiplication of the presses which were print- 
ing Mr. Harvey’s books, and in the systematic dis- 
semination of copies by the million instead of the 
hundred thousand. 


So far as the question of silver, pure and 
a simple, is concerned,—apart from vague 

Low £66. unrest and general discontent, and apart 
from a widespread belief that some sort of monetary 
and financial reforms are needed,—there has never 
been atime since the battle of the standards began 


Bimetallism 
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several decades ago when the cause of silver seemed 
so hopeless and so little justified by facts and cir- 
cumstances as it seemed only the day before yester- 
day, so to speak. Our readers will remember 
articles lately published in this REVIEW upon 
the enormous recent development of gold produc- 
tion, and the undoubted prospect of a greatly 
increased gold output during the next few years. 
The chief commercial nations had of late seemed 
more strongly convinced than ever before that the 
gold standard could be and ought to be maintained. 
The bimetallists of Europe were trying to keep 
up their courage, however, in spite of failure to 
accomplish practical results, and they were almost 
unanimous in holding that free coinage of silver by 
the United States alone would mean nothing but 
silver monometallism, and would absolutely destroy 
all prospect of international bimetallism at least for 
a generation. The outlook for silver had never 
been so discouraging. The Sherman act had been 
repealed. The two great parties were both commit- 
ted by their platforms of 1892 to the maintenance of 
every dollar issued by the government at full par 
with gold. The free-silver sentiment seemed to be 
confined to the Western mining camps and to the 
Populists of the sub-arid belt. Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration was congratulating itself that it had 
forever vanquished the free-silver forces, had 
established the gold standard beyond the possibility 
of dangerous assault, and had brilliantly preserved 
the public credit. Under all these circumstances, 
who would have supposed that out of the smoulder- 
ing embers of an apparently suppressed fire there 
should suddenly break forth a new and almost resist 

less conflagration? It was Mr. Harvey’s book that 
rekindled the fire; and when the silver leaders per- 
ceived the greatness of the opportunity, they did 
not fail to fan the flames and the fuel was only too 
abundant everywhere. 


The times have been very cruel 
r) ,, for several years, and Western and 
‘Sixteen to One” Southern discontent and disheart- 
enment wanted an argument, acreed, and a rallying 
cry. ‘‘Coin’s Financial School’? furnished the 
argument; free silver sufficed for the creed, and 
‘* Sixteen to One’’ became the cry. For the moment, 
other panaceas were forgotten, and men ceased 
talking about free state banks of issue, inter- 
convertible bonds, sub-treasury land and prod 
uce banking schemes, and the various other 
financial specifics. ‘‘Sixteen to One’’ was on 
everybody’s tongue. The argument in its essentials 
isa very simple one. Silver was lawful money of 
‘‘ ultimate redemption” up to 1873, and is held to 
have constitutional sanction. There was no proper 
reason for demonetizing it in 1873, and such action 
was criminally wrong. The value of silver has kept 
relatively close to the value of staple products in 
general, and if the real truth were perceived every- 
one would understand that, instead of the silver 
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GOV. JOHN P. ALTGELD OF ILLINOIS, THE DOMINATOR OF THE CONVENTION. 


dollar having declined so that it is worth only fifty 
cents, the gold dollar has in fact appreciated until 
it is worth about two hundred cents. Thus the 
producer must raise twice as much wheat or corn or 
cotton to pay each dollar’s indebtedness, because 
with silver demonetized the purchasing power of 
money has constantly increased. Such is the outline 
of the argument. The great mass of Southern and 
Western free-silver men religiously believe that this 
is all true. They are persuaded that the reopening 
of the mints to the free coinage of silver would be a 
just and righteous act, and that it would very soon 
if not immediately bring about an equilibrium be- 











tween gold and silver, the one metal advancing and 
the other declining in the bullion market until they 
should reach a fixed level at the ratio established by 
law. 
To call these men repudiationists, anarch- 
These ists, and other disagreeable namés reflect- 
Siluer Men? +n upon their motives and their honor, is 
either to trifle with the situation or else totally to 
misconstrue it. The New York Evening Post, for 
example, which reflects the extreme gold sentiment 
of Wall street more intimately and accurately than 
any other paper in the country, began the campaign 
against the platform and candidates of the Chicago 




















convention by constantly referring to the convention 
itself as a ‘‘ mob of repudiators ’’ and to Mr. Bryan, 
the candidate, as ‘‘ the chief of blatherskites.’’ The 
Post of July 10th devoted its editorial page to polit- 
ical discussion of which the keynote is to be found 
in the following sentence, with which its leading 
article opened: 

The Chicago convention yesterday evolved its chief 
demagogue in the person of William J. Bryan of Ne- 
braska, who took tae mob of repudiators off their feet 
by a speech of forty-blatherskite power. 

The scenes in the Chicago convention were likened 
by the Post to the opening scenes of the French 
revolution. Day after day the Post continued to 
treat the silver men as ‘‘anarchists,’’ ‘‘ repudia- 
tionists,’’ ‘‘demagogues,’’ and ‘ blatherskites.’’ 
But on the 15th its editors began to see the situation 
in a new light, as witness the following editorial 
remarks in condemnation of the very methods to 
which its own columns, more than those of any other 
paper, had been devoted: 


What is needed is a campaign of elementary educa- 
tion. The sound-money men must not stand off and 
call the people who now incline to favor free coinage 
anarchists, blatherskites, or fools. They must recognize 
that they are well-meaning citizens, who have been de- 
luded, but can be informed and converted. The Chi- 
cago convention had its Altgeld and its Tillman, it is 
true, but an exceptionally intelligent Eastern observer 
who has attended these national gatherings for many 
years testifies, in the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
that ‘‘ the men composing the convention were in the 
main representatives of an honest and reputable citizen- 
ship—men more accustomed to the prayer-meeting and 
the. church than to the barroom and the club.’”’ The 
Indianapolis News, an independent journal which sup- 
ports McKinley, bore witness to the unusually high 
character of the Democratic state convention in Indiana 
a few weeks ago, which went for silver with a sweep. 

Plain, simple, direct speeches and newspaper articles 
are the thing needed. People must be told what the 
16 to 1 policy really means; why it would not work 
well ; wherein lie the fallacies of the pleas on the silver 
side ; how the moral issue is involved, because the free- 
coinage scheme means repudiation. Work of this sort 
should be begun at once and kept up until election day. 
Nothing short of this will be safe. The Inter Ocean puts 
the case very well when it says: 

There is serious work to be done. It will not be 
done by making fun of the fifty-cent dollar or by cari- 
caturing Populists. The people are full of trouble. 
There are thousands of homes in distress that under or- 
dinary circumstances would have plenty and to spare. 
They are looking for a way out of their troubles, and if 
they are saved from the demagogues, it must be by show- 
ing them a better way to find peace and prosperity than 
is offered them by the propaganda of the Coliseum con- 
vention plan. 

The men who carried the Chicago plat- 
venest, o—_ form were doubtless affected by such a 

wave of emotional excitement as some- 
times sways great religious gatherings, but they 
were not lunatics or revolutionists. They were self- 
respecting American citizens, who detest anarchy, 
abhor repudiation, and occupy their present attitude 
with the clearest consciences and strongest convic- 
tions that have swayed their political action at any 
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time for many years. Let the facts be fairly faced 
and told The moral superiority in the convention 
did not lie with the masterful politicians of the Hill 


and Whitney type, who went to Chicago with the 


impression that they might through long experience 
in convention management divide the ranks of the 





SENATOR WHITE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Permanent Chairman of the Convention. 


free-silver majority and secure a compromise result. 
Against the earnestness, openness, and almost fanat- 
ical intensity of the free-silver majority, the calcu- 
lating politicians were simply helpless. The silver 
men had gone to Chicago to control the convention 
in the interest of their cause, and not to wrangle 
about the rival claims of candidates. The great 
consideration with them was to make sure of the 
platform. After that they were willing to trust to 
the wisdom of the hour for a standard-bearer. 
When we express these opinions of the marvelous 
representation at Chicago of a certain type of Ameri- 
can citizenship lifted to the height of an almost 
matchless enthusiasm under the spell of an idea 
passionately entertained, it does not follow for a 
moment that we consider enthusiasm to be a safe 
guide in the field of monetary science. 


Both Sides We have in this country from time 
Contending Sincerely immemorial been accustomed to 
alias hear protectionists and free traders 
call each other every disagreeable name, from 
imbecile toliar and thief. Yet both camps are full 
of men of intelligence, honor, sincerity, and pure 
patriotism. The battle of the monetary standards, 
like the never-ending tariff battle, derives its stub- 
born seriousness from the very fact that the men on 
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both sides are, with unimportant exceptions, sincere 
and honest. If the silver men were indeed to any 
great extent ‘‘ blatherskites,’’ intentional ‘‘ repudia- 
tionists,’’ or dangerous ‘‘ anarchists,’’ the country 
would be in no danger from their doctrines. It is 
only when good men hold tenaciously to erroneous 
views that there is serious danger that such views 
will prevail. The belief which four-fifths of the 
delegates to the Republican convention at St. Louis 
professed, to the effect that the welfare of all classes 
in our country—capitalist and wage earner, farmer 
and banker alike—required the maintenance of the 
existing gold standard, was and is an honest judg- 


ment, totally uninfluenced by an alleged conspiracy 


of institutions or personages known as the ‘‘ money 
power.’’ On the other hand, the opinion expressed 
by more than two-thirds of the Democratic conven- 
tion at Chicago in favor of removing all restrictions 
from the coinage and the monetary efficiency of the 
familiar silver dollar, represents a conviction as 
sincere as it is passionate and intense. The Eastern 


bankers, university professors, and gold-standard 
editors who call Mr. Bryan a ‘“‘ blatherskite,’’? and 
place all the silver leaders of the West and South 
in the general category of anarchists and dema- 
gogues, are in turn making the situation more 
difficult by their mischievous folly. It is not merely 
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a question of good mannors or kindly forbearance. 
It is rather a question of the only means by which 
the better reason can be made to prevail over the 
worse. 


The chief marshal of the silver forces at 
Chicago was Senator Jones of Arkansas, 
with Governor Altgeld of Dlinois as the 
most energetic and efficient of his co-workers. It 
was perceived before the convention assembled that 
no compromise at any point could be safely consid- 
ered, and that the silver programme must be put 
through with a rush, lest the necessary two thirds 
majority which the friends of silver seemed to have 
secured might have its more doubtful members en- 
ticed away by the devices of the opposition. The 
National Democratic Committee, consisting of a 
member from each state, was strongly in the hands 
of the gold men. Much depended upon the tem- 
porary organization of the convention, and the Na- 
tional Committee selected Senator Hill of New York 
for temporary chairman. Mr. Hill had never made 
himself very offensive to the silver men, and his 
selection was a fine bit of strategy ; but the silver 
majority could not afford to yield anything for the 
sake of idle compliments and courtesies, and they 
voted Mr. Hill out of the chair and made Senator 
Daniel of Virginia the temporary chairman. Mr. 
Daniel’s speech for free silver was one of the prin- 
cipal oratorical events of the convention. Senator 
White of California, one of the most brilliant of the 
newer men in the national councils of the De- 
mocracy, was made permanent chairman. The 
silver men found on the second day of the great con- 
clave that they were secure in the possession of a 
full two-thirds majority, and they proceeded rapidly 
and relentlessly to carry their programme through to 
the end. 


The Silver 
Forces at 
Chicago. 


On the third day, the free-silver platform 
was adopted. A minority report in favor 
of international bimetallism was brought 
in by sixteen members of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, and presented by Senator Hill of New York ; 
but the proposed amendments were decisively voted 
down, and the majority report was adopted by a 
large majority. For details of the votes in the con- 
vention, readers are referred to our ‘ Record of 
Current Events.’”? The presentation of the platform 
was made the occasion for a noteworthy debate. 
The most extended speech in favor of the free-silver 
resolutions was made by Senator Tillman of South 
Carolina, who was one of the four most conspicuous 
men in the convention,—the other three being Sen- 
ator Hill, Governor Altgeld, and Mr. Bryan. The 
principal speeches against the platform were made 
by Senator Hill, Senator Vilas of Wisconsin, and 
ex-Governor William E. Russell of Massachusetts. 
Senator Jones of Arkansas had been expected to fol- 
low Mr. Tillman in championship of the platform, 
but after a very few sentences Mr. Jones gave way 
to Mr. Bryan of Nebraska. Mr. Bryan had come to 


The Debate 
on the 
Platform. 
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From a new photograph taken for the World. 
SENATOR BEN. TILLMAN OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


the convention at the head of the contesting silver 
delegation from his State. Whatever may have been 
expected of him in certain quarters, the country as 
a whole had not supposed that he would be one of 
the especially prominent personages in the conven- 
tion. The psychological moment, however, had 
come for the appearance of some ‘‘ man of destiny.”’ 
The platform was before the convention, and it 
needed an expounder who possessed the eloquence 
and tact to express the true feeling of a great assem- 
bly, —a demand which Senator Tillman’s violent 
harangue had totally failed to satisfy. 








ur. Giese Mr. Bryan‘s speech is said, by very expe- 

Famous rienced and competent men who heard it, 

Speech. ty have been undoubtedly the most elec- 
trifying oratorical effort in all the annals of Amer- 
ican political history. There was an audience in the 
large convention hall of perhaps fifteen thousand 
people. Mr. Bryan has a voice of great power and 
singular charm, which he has learned to use with a 
very high degree of elocutionary art. Although 
only thirty-six years old, he has for years been a 
professional orator. His great effort at Chicago in 
answer to Senator Hill, though adapted extempo- 

















raneously to meet the precise situation at every 
point, was full of carefully phrased periods and of 
carefully studied arguments which had done service 
more than once in the speeches which Mr. Bryan 
had been delivering elsewhere. Very few persons 
were aware, at that time, how constantly and how 
extensively in various portions of the West and 
South Mr. Bryan had for two or three years been 
making effective addresses in behalf of free silver. 
He is the orator rather than the scholar or statis- 
tician ; and the immense effect produced by his 
speech at Chicago was due to the coincidence that 
a consummate oratorical occasion had found a man 
consummately prepared to take advantage of it. 
Not to have made any use of carefully prepared 
phraseology that he had tried with success upon 
other audiences, would have been stupid. His task 
was to produce the largest possible oratorical effect ; 
and he evidently knew how best to use his oratorical 
stock in trade. The scenes at the conclusion of Mr. 
Bryan’s speech were indescribable. He was lifted 
from his feet by his enthusiastic Nebraska support- 
ers, and the vast audience went into hysterical 
frenzies. Mr. Bryan could have been nominated by 
acclamation at the conclusion of his speech on 
Thursday, if he had been willing to allow the reg- 
ular order of proceedings to be overruled. He is re- 
ported, however, to have said: ‘‘If my boom will 
not last till to-morrow, it certainly would wilt be- 
fore election day.”’ 


From the very outset it was practically 
certain that no Eastern man could be 
nominated. As the business of the con- 
vention proceeded, it became evident that no candi- 
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date whose adherence to silver was not of the most 
absolute and uncompromising character would re- 
ceive the favor of a body of men who were deter- 
mined t> make no mistake in the selection of a stand- 
ard-bearer. Governor Altgeld of Illinois would 
have been the logical candidate on the platform that 
was adopted ; but Mr. Altgeld was born in Germany, 
and therefore not eligible. Messrs. Jones, Altgeld and 
Tillman, and the other dominant spirits, thought it 
best to keep the name of the Hon. Richard P. Bland 
of Missouri well to the front, Mr. Bland having been 
more consistently and exclusively identified with the 
free-silver idea in the public mind than any other 
prominent Democrat. It was scarcely expected, 
however, that Mr. Bland would receive the requisite 
two-thirds majority of the convention, and it was 
undoubtedly the intention of Governor Altgeld and 
the leaders to stampede the convention for Senator 
Teller, the bolting Republican of Colorado, after 
several ballots had been taken. Senator Blackburn 
of Kentucky had greatly endeared himself to the 
silver men by his remarkable victory over the gold 
Democrats of his State, and he was sure to be a can- 
didate of some prominence. Ex-Governor Boies of 
Iowa was very confidently brought forward by bis 
friends, who believed his nomination to be almost 
inevitable. Mr. John R. McLean, the wealthy pro- 
prietor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, whose personal 
work as a politician and whose journalistic efforts 
had availed very much to bring the silver element 
into control of the Democratic organization, found 
himself with an unexpectedly large following at 
Chicago ; and his original ambition to be nominated 
for vice-president ripened speedily into an ambition 
for the first place on the ticket. 




















From the Journal, 


MR. BRYAN’S VARIOUS ORATORICAL ATTITUDES, 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Bland and ex-Governor 
rive. Boies were, Cincinnatus-like, occupied 

on their farms, the one near Waterloo, 
Iowa, the other at Lebanon, Missouri, waiting with 
patriotic resignation to hear their country call. Mr. 
Teller had retired to his home in Colorado after the 
St. Louis convention, but his fellow-bolters were at 
Chicago doing everything in their power to per- 
suade the Democrats that Teller’s was the name to 
conjure with. But Mr. Bryan, with his winsome 
manner and his captivating tongue, was in the con- 
vention hall; and after he had been discovered 
there was no real chance for any of the absentees. 
Nearly two hundred of the delegates, most of them 
from the East,—including the solid delegation from 
New York, —refused to vote at all for any candidate 
to stand upon the platform which had been adopted. 
Most of the conservative men who participated in 
the balloting voted for Governor Pattison of Penn- 
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sylvania, who received about one hundred votes. 
Balloting began about noon on Friday, July 10, 
with Bland well in the lead, Bryan next, and Black- 
burn, Boies, McLean, and Matthews of Indiana far 
behind. Bryan gained steadily until the fifth bal- 
lot, when, having outstripped Bland, the whole con- 
vention, excepting the gold minority, came to his 
support with the greatest enthusiasm and good will. 


we ee Mr. Bryan is the youngest candidate 
asaMan ever nominated for the presidency by 
and a Type. any great American party. The Con- 
stitution requires that the president be at least 
thirty-five years old ; Mr. Bryan has completed his 
thirty-sixth year. Like Mr. McKinley, the Republi- 
can candidate, Mr. Bryan is a man of high personal 
character, who is respected and admired by those 
who have been associated with himin any of the 
relations of life, whether public or private. Indeed, 
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From a photograph taken for the World. 








‘“CINCINNATUS ’’? BLAND, IN HIS MISSOURI HAYFIELD. 
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From photograph by J. D. La Tier, Waterloo, Iowa. 


‘““CINCINNATUS”’ BOIES, IN HIS IOWA HAY FIELD. 


there is much in Mr. Bryan’s character, education, 
mental equipment and views of life that suggests a 
strong resemblance to the Republican candidate. 
An English, French, or German visitor to the United 
States would find the two men strikingly similar, 
considered as typical American products. Both are 
examples of robust, honorable, attractive manhood, 
of the distinctive Mississippi-Valley type ; both are 
trained public speakers and campaigners of a kind 
that no other country possesses ; each inspires the 
confidence of his auditors by virtue of strong per- 
sonal magnetism and evident sincerity. Their 
speeches as printed are relatively disappointing, 
and do scant justice to their really remarkable pow- 
ers of persuasion as public speakers. It has been 
the fashion of some Eastern newspapers, and not a 
few prominent personages, to sneer at Mr. Bryan’s 
candidacy, and to profess never to have heard of 
him before his speech at Chicago. If, indeed, they 
had not heard of Mr. Bryan before, they had failed 
to follow closely the course of American politics in 
the past eight years. Asa Democratic member of 
the Ways and Means Committee through two Con- 
gresses, Mr. Bryan was by all odds the ablest and 
strongest orator on the Democratic side of the 
House. His subsequent canvass for the United 
States Senatorship in Nebraska was noteworthy and 
conspicuous on many accounts. He had been often 
mentioned as a presidential possibility among the 


Democrats of the West, but his youth had been con- 
sidered a conclusive argument against his availa- 
bility. As matters shaped themselves at Chicago, 

however, it became evident that Mr. Bryan com- 
bined more and greater qualifications for the nomi- 
nation at this particular juncture than any other 
man in the country. Although a Democrat in all 
his party record, Mr. Bryan was evidently more 
acceptable to the free-silver Republicans who bolted 
at St. Louis, and also to the Populists, than any 
other man who could have been named except Mr. 

Teller. But Mr. Teller’s nomination, on the other 
hand, would have been almost certain to precipitate 
an enormous Democratic bolt. Our readers will 

find elsewhere in this number a character sketch of 
Mr. Bryan, written by Mr. Willis J. Abbot, who 
has for many years been one of Mr. Bryan’s in- 

timate friends. and who was with him at the recent 
convention. Mr. Abbot, as our readers will remem- 

ber, was the author of our sketch last year of Chi- 
cago’s journalists and journalism. He has recently 
come to New York as the chief of Mr. Hearst’s edi- 

torial staff on the Journal. It is the custom of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, in its monthly character 
sk stches, to present a sympathetic portraiture, so 
tlat a man may be shown as he appears at his best 
to his friends, rather than as he appears at his worst to 
h's enemies. It does not follow that this magazine 
endorses the opinions of Mr. Bryan or of Mr. Abbot. . 

















HON, ARTHUR SEWALL OF MAINE. 


Nominee for the Vice-Presidency. 


Arthur Sewall 1 be completion 
for Vice- of the ticket on 
President. Saturday was a 

surprise to almost every one. 

It had been thought that Mr. 

John R. McLean of Cincin- 

nati would secure the vice- 

presidential nomination; but 
it fell to the lot of Mr. 

Sewall, who headed the dele - 

gation from Maine. To Mr. 

Sewall belongs the novel dis- 

tinction of being an Eastern 

national bank president who 
believes in free silver. He is 
at the head of a famous firm 
of shipbuilders of Bath, 
Maine, and is a director in 
various important railway en- 
terprises and other corpora- 
tions. He is a man of force 
and character, in his sixty- 
first vear. It is only since 
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June, 1895, that he has been known as a 
free-silver man. He has been a stren- 
uous opponent of the Democratic policy 
of repealing the navigation laws which 
protect American shipbuilding ; and his 
selection as Mr. Bryan’s “ running mate ”’ 
seems in more than one aspect to be rather 
incongruous. But the convention thought 
it expedient to choose an Eastern man 
rather than one from the West or South. 


The Free Lhe Chicago platform was pre- 
Coinage pared inadvance by Mr. Charles 
Plank. H. Jones of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch ; and it underwent very few 
changes at the hands of the Committee 
on Resolutions. Like this year’s Repub- 
lican platform, it is an outspoken docu- 
ment which endeavors to make issues 
sharp and clear rather than to obscure 
them. Its importance is almost wholly 
confined to the free coinage plank, which 
reads as follows: 


Recognizing that the money question is 
paramount to all others at this time, we in- 
vite attention to the fact that the constitu- 
tion names silver and gold together as the 
money metals of the United States, and 
that the first coinage law passed by Congress 
under the constitution made the silver dol- 
lar the money unit, and admitted gold to 
free coinage at a ratio based upon the silver 
dollar unit. 

We declare that the act of 1873 demone- 
tizing silver without the knowledge or ap- 
proval of the American people has resulted 
in the appreciation of gold, and a corres- 
ponding fall in the prices of commodities pro- 
duced by the people ; a heavy increase in the 
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burden of taxation and of all debts, public and private ; 
the enrichment of the money-lending class at home and 
abroad, the prostration of industry, and imvoverish- 
ment of the people. 

We are unalterably opposed to monometallism, which 
has locked fast the prosperity of an industrial people in 
the paralysis of hard times., Gold monometallism is a 
British policy, and its adoption has brought other 
nations into financial servitude to London. It is not 
only un-American, but anti-American, and it can be 





MR. C. H. JONES OF ST. LOUIS ‘‘POST-DISPATCH,” 
Author of the Chicago platform, 


fastened on the United States only by the stifling of 
that spirit and love of liberty which proclaimed our 
political independence in 1776 and won it in the war of 
the Revolution. 

_ We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both 
silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, 
without waiting for the aid or consent of any other 
nation. We demand that the standard silver dollar 
shall be a full legal tender, equally with gold, for all 
debts, public and private, and we favor such legislation 
as will prevent for the future the demonetization of 
any kind of legal-tender money by private contract. 

We are opposed to the policy and practice of surrend- 
ering to the holders of the obligations of the United 
States the option reserved by law to the government 
of redeeming such obligations in either silver coin or 
gold coin. : 

All the strenuous leaders of the free-silver cohorts 
gave their most careful scrutiny to this plank ; so 
that we may be sure that it says what they mean, 
and that they mean what it says. Their assurance, 
however, that the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
with gold of 16 to 1 would mean bimetallism rather 
than silver monometallism, is an exercise of 


wondrous faith. 
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The platform proceeds to condemn the 
of te  administration’s bond-selling policy and 
Platform. nancial methods with unsparing se- 
verity, and demands that the tariff be let alone ex- 
cept for such changes as may be needed to increase 
the revenue in compensation for the loss resulting 
from the Supreme Court’s income-tax decision. The 
platform declares for an income tax, and indirectly 
assails the Supreme Court. Stricter control of rail 
way systems by the Federal government is de- 
manded, and the Pacific railroad funding bill is 
denounced. Governor Altgeld’s contention against 
President Cleveland’s dispatch of Federal troops to 
the scene of the Chicago riots is sustained by a 
plank which denounces such so-called ‘‘ interfer- 
ence by Federal authorities in local affairs as a vio- 
lation of the constitution of the United States and a 
crime against free institutions.’”’ What is called 
‘* government by injunction ’’ enthe part of Federal 
judges is also condemned in the strongest language. 
The admission as states of the territories of New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma is specifically fa- 
vored ; the Monroe Doctrine is endorsed ; and Cuba 
receives sympathy. A separate plank opposing a 
third term for the presidential office is evidently in- 
tended, like several other portions of this remark- 
able platform, to have direct and uncomplimentary 
reference to President Cleveland. It isa noteworthy 
fact that this Democratic convention attacked the 
existing Democratic administration at more points 
and with far greater bitterness than it attacked the 
opposing party. A rather curious and self-contra- 
dictory plank on the civil service opposes life tenure 
while favoring appointments based upon merit. Its 
general import seems to be unfriendly rather than 
friendly to the magnificent extension of the merit 
system for which both great parties ought to give 
President Cleveland full and frank credit. 


Other Parts 


While the gold men did not openly and 
formally bolt from the convention, most 
of them ceased to participate in its pro- 
ceedings after the platform had been adopted. The 
Eastern delegations were disposed to await the sub- 
sequent action of their state conventions; but the 
refusal of a majority of the great Democratic news- 
papers east of the Mississippi river to support the 
platform and the ticket was prompt and vigorous. 
In New York the Sun, Herald, World and Evening 
Post came out in strong opposition, and the Journal 
stands alone among the important papers of New 
York City in supporting Bryan. The _ bolting 
New York papers not only repudiated the work of 
the Chicago convention, but most of them declared 
positively for the Republican nominees. The great 
Democratic papers of New England, including the 
Boston Herald, Globe, and Post, the Springfield Re- 
publican, and the Providence Journal, arrayed 
themselves with the bolters, as also did the Sun and 

Jews of Baltimore, the Record and Times of Phila- 
delphia, the Brooklyn Eagle, and many other papers 
in the smaller cities of the Middle and New England 


A Notable 
Bolt of 
Newspapers. 
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states. The defection of the Chicago Chronicle left 
the Democrats without any paper in that city, while 
the attitude of the Minneapolis and St. Paul papers 
resulted in a similar condition for the Twin Cities. 
The Detroit Free Press took occasion to leave the 
Democratic party for good. In the South, the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal, the New Orleans Picayune, 
the Charleston News and Courier, the Richmond 
Times, and several other influential papers refused 
to acquiesce in the Chicago proceedings. Quite as 
significant a revolt was manifest among the news- 
papers, great and small, printed in the German 
language. It was reported by Mr. Gustav H. 
Schwab, speaking for the German-American Sound 
Money League, that out of 581 German papers that 
discuss politics, 503 had come out against free silver. 
The indications are that the money question will 
enormously increase the Republican vote among 
German-American citizens. 


The Talk of a The bolt of the Democratic press was 

Separate much moreradicaland prompt than the 

asta defection of Eastern Democratic politi- 
cians. It is not easy for a politician to break away 
from the regular organization; and the question 
whether or not sound-money Democrats should set 
up aseparate ticket of theirown was hard to decide. 
It was understood that President Cleveland and the 
members of his administration, while absolutely 
opposed to Bryan and free silver, were exceedingly 
loth to support McKinley, and favored a bolting 
sound-money Democratic convention. But as we 
went to press the matter was still under advisement, 
and no conclusion had been reached. It appeared 
probable, however, that there would be no important 
concerted movement of sound-money Democrats to 
nominate aseparate ticket. The regular Democratic 
state organizations in the Fast were evidently des- 
tined for the most part to support the Chicago ticket. 
Tammany and the New York machine seemed hesi- 
tant fora moment, but soon took the plunge and 
ratified the Bryan nomination with some show of 
enthusiasm. An element of Massachusetts men led 
by Mr. George Fred Williams declared for free 
silver, and proceeded to lay plans for controlling 
the state organization in the interest of Mr. Will- 
iams’ candidacy for the governorship. 


Death of The sound-money leadership among New 

william England Democrats was conceded to 
E. Russell. William E. Russell of Massachusetts; and 
his name, more frequently than that of any other 
inan, was brought forward as the best available can- 
didate for the presidency in case the Eastern and 
sound-money Democrats should conclude to nominate 
a separate ticket. Mr. Russell was very prominent 
in the Chicago convention, working side by side 
with Mr. Whitney of New York. It was understood 
that, before all others, President Cleveland favored 
the selection of Mr. Russell as a candidate upon a 
bolting sound-money platform. He had returned 
to Massachusetts from Chicago apparently in perfect 


health, and had gone to Canada with friends for a 
vacation with gun and rod. The whole country was 
profoundly shocked on July 16th to learn that Mr. 
Russell had suddenly expired in his Canadian camp 
from heart disease. He was in his fortieth year, 
and he seemed to be upon the threshold of a very 
distinguished national career. He had been three 
times elected governor of Massachusetts under cir- 
cumstances which attested the most extraordinary 
personal popularity. He was a graduate of Harvard 
College, an industrious and successful lawyer, win- 
ning and attractive in his personality. and widely 
admired and esteemed. The portrait of Mr. Russell 
which we use as the frontispiece of this number of 
the REVIEW oF REVIEWS is from a photograph 
which Mr. Russell himself sent to us only a few 
weeks ago. 


The The Populists and the members of the 

Populist American Silver party were assembling 
Position. at St. Louis as these pages were closing 
for the press. Much difference of opinion had 
developed among the Populists concerning the advis- 
ability of endorsing the Chicago ticket. There was 
no objection whatever to Mr. Bryan as a candidate, 
but there was a fear lest the ratification of his nom- 
ination might seem to make the machinery of the 
Populist organization superfluous, and might inter- 
fere with the success of the Populist party in its 
state and local campaigns throughout the West and 
South. It was, however, pretty clearly understood 
that if a separate ticket were nominated at St. 
Louis, it would be for nominal purposes only, and 
that an arrangement would be made by which the 
Democrats and Populists in the several states would 
support the same list of names for presidential elect- 
ors. Thus the clear prospect was that Mr. Bryan 
would be able to command the entire free-silver 
strength, including Democrats, bolting Republi- 
cans, Populists, members of the so-called American 
Silver party, and the bolting free-silver-wing of 
the Prohibition party. 


Thus the issues are more sharply defined 
Peg « than they have been at any time before 

for a generation. Whatever reason 
men may have believed they had for thinking that 
Mr. McKinley was more than half way a free-silver 
man at heart. he has since the Chicago convention 
made it sufficiently plain that he stands absolutely 
opposed to any propositions which look toward the 
shifting of the currency of the United States from 
the single gold standard, unless in consequence of an 
agreement with the principal commercial nations of 
the world. A few weeks ago it seemed likely to the 
Republican managers that the vote of the working- 
men and farmers could be secured for McKinley to 
a very great extent on the tariff issue. But Mr. 
Bryan is now competing for that vote in the most 
energetic fashion, upon the issue of the free coinage 
of silver. He and his managers at once adopted the 
policy of ‘‘ carrying the war into Africa,’ ‘and it 
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was announced that Mr. Bryan’s formal notification 
would take place,—not in Lincoln, Nebraska, where 


he lives,—but in the great hall of the Madison | 


Square Garden in New York City, in the presence 
of an audience of many thousands of people, where 
Mr. Bryan would endeavor to enhance his reputation 
as an orator by the greatest effort of his life. The 
indications are that Mr. Bryan will secure a very large 
support among the workingmen of the East. Noth- 
ing could be more erroneous than the assumption 
that he stands no chance of an election. The effect 
of Mr. Bryan’s nomination and of his manifest pop- 
ularity soon began to make itself felt upon the stock 
market. The raids upon the Treasury’s gold reserve 
began again, and on July 10th the fund fell below 
the one hundred million mark, and continued slowly 
but steadily to decline for some days thereafter. It is 
within the range of possibilities that the administra- 
tion may be compelled to resort to another bond 
issue before election day arrives. 


Many things happened in England 
last month, some of which occupied 
considerable space in the newspapers. 
But that of which the results may prove hereafter 
the most important, has attracted comparatively 
little attention. At least twenty times as much 
space was given to chronicling the details of the 
loss of the ‘‘ Drummond Castle,”’ the cricket match 
between Australia and All-England, or the defeat 
of Yale’s crew at Henley, as was devoted to the one 
item of supreme importance, which, notwithstand- 
ing the fateful issues with which it is charged, has 
passed almost unnoticed. We refer to the publica- 
tion of the report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the financial relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Ten out of the thirteen 
commissioners have arrived at the conclusion that 
for an indefinite time, possibly extending over half a 
century, England, the predominant partner, has been 
taxing her junior partner to the tune of nearly $14,- 
000,000 every year in excess of what was justly due. 
This payment has been enforced by the strong hand 
of an overwhelming majority. The Irish protested 
and were silenced; but now the Royal Commission, 
on which English members are in a great majority, 
has reported that the Irish were right and the English 
were wrong to an amount of £2,750,000 per annum 
When the truth is seen in all its bearings, and the 
British public slowly assimilates this very portent- 
ous fact, it cannot fail to enormously reinforce the 
movement in favor of Home Rule. England is rich, 
Ireland is poor ; England is strong, Ireland is weak ; 
England has imposed upon Ireland her system of 
taxation ; with the result of compelling her to pay, 
not one-twentieth of the Imperial revenue, which is 
all that could fairly be claimed from her, having re- 
gard to her wealth and taxable resources, but ore- 
seventh—the difference between these two fractions 
amounting annually to no less than two and three- 
quarter millions sterling. Assuming that this has 
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been persisted in for half a century, it means that 
the English have extorted from their poorer Irish 
fellow subjects-a sum of 100 millions sterling ($500, - 
000,000) more than they ought to have been asked to 
pay. The sum is stupendous, in view of the small- 
ness of Ireland, its limited resources, and the poverty 
of its people. 
It will be a salutary task, even though 
ull of humiliation, for England to 
ponder this matter gravely. During 
the half-century that she has been taxing Ireland to 
the extent of two millions and three-quarters per an- 
num above what ought justly to have been paid, 
who has been the leading financial authority of the 
English people? Mr. Gladstone and none other. 
Mr. Gladstone, of all English statesmen, has been 
most passionately imbued with the desire to do jus- 
tice to Ireland. Nevertheless, down even to the 
day when the commissioners reported, even Mr. 
Gladstone seems to have had no inkling of the cruel 
injustice which his fiscal arrangements were inflict- 
ing upon theIrish. Can there, then, be a greater con- 
demnation of the system by which the Anglo. Irish 
partnership is carried on, than the fact that such a 
gross overcharge could be made and enforced, despite 
Irish protests, even by Mr. Gladstone himself ! And 
now that the report has been signed, and that the 
Royal Commissioners have by ten to three certified 
before all men that Ireland has been overcharged to 
this amount, how long shall Ireland have to wait 
before the English Government will attempt to read- 
just this frightful financial inequality ? No doubt 
there is a set-off on the other side, in the shape of 
special grants from time to time ; but it does not 
appear that the sum of these comes to anything ap- 
proaching the annual drain which is now being 
branded as unjust by the Royal Commission. 


The Argument 


or 
Home Rule— 


With the burden of this certified injustice 
upon her shoulders, England should look 
more leniently upon the men who, mad- 
dened by despair and the hopelessness of appealing 
to England’s sense of justice, resorted to the use of 
dynamite. The crowded and enthusiastic meeting 
held in St. James’s Hall for the purpose of demand- 
ing the liberation of the Irish political prisoners con- 
fined in Portland, appeals much more strongly now 
that the English have been forced to admit that as a 
nation they have been unjustly mulcting the Irish 
all these years. No doubt a resort to dynamite is to 
violate the laws of the political game. No nation 
can allow high explosives to be introduced into 
political controversy with impunity. But when the 
imprisoning power is thus caught in flagrante de- 
licto, the less said about its right to take a high line 
in the administration of justice to dynamitards and 
others, the better. And the finding of the Royal 
Commission, which has this effect upon England as 
regards the Irish political prisoners, will necessarily 
make itself felt in other questions that come up in 
the future between England and Ireland. 


—and for 
Amnesty. 


. 
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The Collages The British ministry is not at present 

of the ina mood likely to prompt it to do 
Education Bill. syvthing magnanimous. In the month 
of May it carried the second reading of its Educa- 
tion bill by the almost unprecedented majority of 
267. Inthe month of June,—twelve months to the 
very day from the date when Lord Rosebery and 
. his colleagues surrendered the seals of office to Her 
Majesty,—the strongest Government of modern 
times had to confess to one of the most humiliating 
defeats that has overtaken any administration in 
the present reign. After struggling for eleven days 
to carry its bill, the ministry discovered that the 
opposition which it had aroused was too great to be 
overcome even by a majority of 267, when the mem- 
bers of that majority could not agree among them- 
selves. It is probable that if the Church party 
could have held together, instead of getting up an 
internecine war as to whether the additional aid 
granted to the denominational schools should come 
from the rates or the taxes, the ministry might have 
pulled through some kind of an Education bill. But 
that was impossible with the bishops all at sixes and 
sevens, while the various sections of the Liberal 
party were welded together in a white heat of fury. 
Even then, if the ministers could have thrown out 
the clauses which attacked the school boards, they 
might have escaped by the skin of their teeth ; but 
as it was they could do nothing. 


Mr. Ministers have been compelled, not 
Balfour's merely to abandon the Education bill, 
Leadership. ot to drop the Employers’ Liability bill 
and the bill dealing with the clerical benefices. 
Three measures, therefore, have gone, and it is 
probable that more will follow. They are forcing 
the Rating bill through, and it is probable they will 
pass their Light Railway bill. Beyond these two 
measures, they will not have much to show as the 
outcome of the first session. Unionists of all shades 
of opinion are much disgusted, while the Liberals 
are correspondingly elated. The immediate result 
of the sickening shock which has been administered 
to the colossal majority has been the revealing of 
no slight dissatisfaction with the somewhat non- 
chalant parliamentary leadership of Mr. Balfour. 
There are shrewd observers who profess to discern 
clear traces of an intrigue on the part of Mr. Cham- 
berlain to supplant the present leader of the House ; 
while others profess to discern various straws which 
show that the wind is blowing in the direction of a 
possible return of Mr. Chamberlain to the Liberal 
ranks. It is assumed that Joseph of Birmingham 
will never rest content until he leads the House of 
Commons. His first move will be to succeed Mr. 
Balfour as leader of the Unionist majority ; but if 
it should turn out that the Conservatives will not 
have him at any price, then he will return to his 
first love, and endeavor to regain the position from 
which he fell when he deserted Mr. Gladstone. But 
this -is all conjecture, and it may be that neither 

party will think Chamberlain so indispensable. 


OF REVIEWS. 


siti ai th 8 Mr. Chamberlain’s twelve months of 
for Mr. office have not increased his reputa- 
Chamberlain. ion for sanity and lucidity of judg- 
ment. When the secret history of the South Afri- 
can trouble comes to be written, the chief advantage 
that will accrue to Mr. Chamberlain will be that 
which is enjoyed by persons who appear to be per- 
petually screened from the consequences of their 
blunders. Miss Kingsley in her entertaining article 
upon ‘* Black Ghosts ’’ in the Cornhill says that the 
natives of the western coast pay great regard to old 
people, no matter how wicked they may be, because 
they hold that the mere fact of their surviving so 
many dangers proves that they have a very power- 
ful ‘‘ bush soul,’’ whom they conceive as a wild ani- 
mal who lives in the forest and whom it would be 
dangerous to offend. When we think of the blind 
plunge after plunge that Mr. Chamberlain has made 
in the South African policy, and the reckless man- 


~ ner in which he risked everything on the chance of 


something turning up, it is difficult to avoid the be- 
lief that he has a ‘‘ bush soul’? somewhere, who 
shields him from the consequences of his own 
blunders. Had it not been for Sir Hercules Robin- 
son at the Cape, Barney Barnato at Pretoria, and 
Mr. Edward Garrett of the Cape Times, Mr. Cham- 
berlain would have fared as badly in South Africa 
as the ministry has in the Education bill. 


The Mr. Chamberlain has been making 
Colonial speeches in favor of an Imperial Customs 
Zollverein. Tynion in order to promote the establish- 
ment of closer commercial relations between Great 
and Greater Britain. The Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Empire listened to what he had to 
say, and then passed a very noncommittal resolution 
declaring that the subject deserved prompt and 
careful consideration, and urged upon the Govern- 
ment tosummon an Imperial conference to consider 
such a scheme and formulate some practical plan, 
if such a suggestion should be made on behalf of any 
of the colonial governments. The initiative, there- 
fore, was shifted from Downing street to any co- 
lonial government which might choose to take the 
first step. If Mr. Rhodes had still been Prime Min- 
ister of the Cape, there would have been no tarry- 
ing for lack of a suggestion from a self-governing 
colony ; but at present Mr. Chamberlain pauses for 
a reply. Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion has been 
met with scoffing and contumely by Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Courtney. Speaking at the Cobden Club 
dinner, Mr. Courtney disposed of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s suggestion in the following fashion: 


What did it mean to the people of Great Britain ? 
That they were to have additional duties on their meat, 
corn, sugar and timber, so that those articles might only 
come from the colonies. Every man, woman and child 
in the United Kingdom would at once feel a burden in 
the increased cost of life and production. And what 
for? In order to augment a fourth of our trade at the 
cost of diminishing three-fourths. The proposal had 
already received its answer. No sooner was it mooted 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


than it was repudiated by the greatest chambers of com- 
merce in the kingdom, and it was repudiated from the 
Antipodes. Ne‘ther free trader nor protectionist would 
have it. 

While these discussions have been going 
on in London, a very startling, and in 
many quarters totally unexpected, revo- 
lution has been wrought in the position of parties 
in the Canadian Dominion. Sir Charles Tupper, the 
Conservative Prime Minister, who was the chief ad- 
vocate of the Imperial Zollverein, has been hurled 
from power, and Mr. Laurier, the brilliant leader of 
the French Canadian Liberais, has been installed in 
his place. The Liberals of Canada have always 
leaned more in the direction of free trade with the 
United State than with the mother country. There 
is a great deal to be said in favor of this policy, and 
if Mr. Laurier adopts it, it is not very likely that 
the initiative which Mr. Chamberlain suggested 
ought to be taken by some colonial government will 
be taken by the new Canadian ministry. Of one 
thing, however, we may be quite sure ; and that is 
that while it may be possible to arrive at an agree- 
ment, based upon extra duties on foreign goods, no 
agreement is possible which will provide for the re- 
peal or reduction of colonial duties on British goods. 
The industries fostered into artificial life by the pro 
tective tariffs of British colonies have far too strong 
a hold upon colonial sentiment. 


The 
Question in 
Canada. 


The election in Canada has been re- 
ceived with considerable satisfaction 
throughout the Empire. It is probably 
the first occasion on record in which Orangemen 
are enthusiastic over the installation of a Roman 
Catholic as Prime Minister. But although no one 
can deny the genuineness of the Catholicism of Mr. 
Laurier, he was thrown into sharp antagonism with 
the bishops of his church. If there is one country in 
the whole worla where the voters are alleged to be 
priest-ridden, it is in the province of Quebec. But 
at the Jast election the whole force of the Catholic 
hierarchy, from the archbishop down to the parish 
priests. was thrown against Mr. Laurier, on the 
ground that he was opposed to the so-called Re- 
medial bill which had been. introduced for the pur- 
pose of establishing separate Catholic schools in 
Manitoba. The ecclesiastical drum was beaten with 
might and with main ; while the doctrine that a 
Catholic citizen must vote as his priest tells him was 
asserted with the most uncompromising emphasis. 
But the only result was that imstead of securing a 
majority for the Conservatives, Mr. Laurier carried 
no fewer than fifty out of sixty-five seats. The 
worm has turned at last with a vengeance, 


Mr 
Laurier's 
Premiership. 


There is n> need for entering into the 
details of the Manitoba question. It 
will not be settled in the precise way 
proposed by Sir Charles Tupper, but it will be set 
tled by some compromise to which the Catholics 
will be all the more willing to agree because it wili 


The 
Significance 
of His Victory 
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be negotiated by one of their own Church, and be- 
cause they will have a salutary recollection of the 
mischief of ‘‘ trying it on’’ too far. Apart from 
this question, Mr. Laurier’s accession to power is 
heartily to be welcomed upon two grounds. First, 

because the Liberals, who have been out of office for 

twenty years, ought to have their innings if the good 

constitutional principle is to be kept up of having 

two trained teams always ready to take the field. 
Nothing is worse for a party than to be constantly~ 
in opposition, except to be constantly in office. The- 
second great gain is that the French Canadians are 

now able to feel that they have a man of their own. 
race as Prime Minister of the Dominion. Nothing: 
promotes loyalty so much as the simple expedient. 
of making the people feel that loyalty to tne state is 
loyalty to themselves. Of Mr. Laurier’s loyalty 

there is not the shadow of a doubt, any more than 

there is of his honesty and truthfulness. He once 

declared, ‘** I am loyal to the flag of England because 

under the banner of England my fellow-country- 

men have found ten times more freedom than they 

would have found had they remained subject to 

France ;*’ but he had no hesitation in saying that 

much as he loved England, he loved Canada siill 

more, and if their interests ever clashed, he would 

be for Canada against England. To that some ex- 

ception has been taken in Great Britain ; but surely 

it is the very condition upon which England holds 
all her colonies. She never expects any colonist tuo 

advocate the interests of the mother country against 

those of his own colony. This is, however, a very 

different thing from believing that whenever there 

is a difference of opinion between the partners there 

should be a dissolution of partnership. 


Last month the legislatures of New Zea- 
land, South Australia, Queensland and 
Newfoundland were opened. On the 
whole, the governors had favorable reports to make. 
New Zealand is to be congratulated upon the gen- 
eral prosperity of the colony, Queensland upon the 
improvement of the revenue and the revival of busi- 
ness, while Newfoundland has to rejoice that after 
its financial distress, the credit of the colony has 
been restored and the revenue for the year will show 
a surplus of $200,000. In South Australia the gov- 
ernor inade special references to the successful work- 
ing of the act conferring the suffrage upon women, 
and announced measures embodying the popular 
referendum and elective ministries. South Aus- 
tralia, it would seem, is about to vie with New Zei- 
land as the colony of experimental legislation. We 
all know about the referendum ; but the demand 
for elective ministries is a somewhat startling 
novelty. From the point of view of Australian de- 
velopment, the news from Western Australia is 
probably more important than the opening of any 
legislature. At Coolgardie a spring of good fresh 
water has been struck in the center of the township 
at a depth of 170 feet, yielding 4,000 gallons daily. 
Now that they have struck water, the one great ob- 


Colonial 
Prosperity. 
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stacle in the way of development of the Western 
Australian gold fields will disappear. 


tile from While the reports from England's self- 
the Dark governing colonies are uniformly encour- 
Continent. aging, she hears less satisfactory news 
from the two extremities of Africa, where her sons 
are struggling with varying success against the 
aboriginal forces of barbarism. The news from 
Rhodesia last month has been almost uniformly bad. 
All the natives appear to be in insurrection, even 
the timid Mashonas have risen, and the English ap- 
pear to hold as much territory as they can cover 
with their guns. The ravages of the rinderpest, 
which is probably the chief cause of the rising, have 
fatally crippled the transport service ; and unless 
something can be done in the course of the next two 
months, the English garrison, which includes many 
women and children, will bé put to severe straits for 
lack of food. Bad as is the news of the native up- 
rising, it is less painful than the intelligence which 
reaches us from time to time as to the savagery with 
which beleaguered whites are avenging themselves 
on their foes. The English-speaking man, as a rule, 
is not ruthless in dealing with the colored races, be- 
cause he is always so confident he can hold his own. 
But when once he feels, as it were, the ground moy- 
ing under him, as in India during the Mutiny, or in 
Jamaica under Governor Eyre, or as it seems in 
Matabeleland to-day, the aboriginal devil asserts it- 
self with a vengeance ; and then there is little to 
choose between him and any other European. For 
a long time the settlers clung to the belief that they 
would be able to deal with the natives without ap- 
pealing for Imperial aid. But the rising which 
threatens Salisbury and necessitated the dispatch of 
a contingent from Bulawayo to relieve the belea- 
guered town, has convinced even the optimists that 
the time has come for the redcoats to put in an ap 
pearance, and they are accordingly being nioved up. 
Mr. Rhodes’ resignation has been accepted at last. 
The situation looks ugly, and it would seem ex- 
tremely probable that Matabeleland will have to be 
reconquered from India as a base of operations. 


_ Nothing is more remarkable than the 
oe emergence of India as the dominating 
military factor of the southern half of the 

Eastern hemisphere. For some time past, Sir H. 
H. Johnstone has recruited his bodyguard in Nyas- 
saland from the Sikhs of Northern India. The con- 
struction of the East African railway has been 
placed in the hands of Indian contractors, who will 
execute it by Indian labor, protected by Indian 
troops. Suakim is now garrisoned by 4,000 Sepoys, 
and nothing is more probable than that the relief of 
Bulawayo will ultimately be effected by an Indian 
army landed at Beira. Mr. Rhodes dreaded this in 
the days when he regarded the Cape as his natural 
base. It is possible that he may take a different 
view of matters now. The fact that the whole of 
East Africa will be more or less under the military 
and industrial dominion of India lends great impor- 














tance to the discussion which is raging as to whether 
or not the Indian exchequer should be saddled with 
the cost of the Suakim garrison. A paper has been 
published giving the opinions of the Anglo-Indian 
authorities on this subject, but there is very little 
doubt as to how the question ought to be decided. 
Africa ought to pay its own way. If it can call upon 
India for trained troops in case of need, it ought to 
pay forthem. India is not a country that can af 
ford to pay the cost of expeditions to other con- 
tinents. 


The Egyptian While affairs have been going very 
Victory at badly in Matabeleland, England re- 

Ferket. —_joices over a brilliant victory gained by 
the British-led Egyptian army on the road to Don- 
gola. From a military point of view, nothing could 
be better than the way that Sir Herbert Kitchener 
did his work at Ferket. The Khalifa had sent for- 
ward some 3,000 to 5,000 of his best fighting men to 
bar the advance of the Egyptian troops. Sir Her- 
bert decided to attack. Three brigades of infantry 
marched at night down the river until they were 
within four miles of the enemy’s position. Break- 
ing camp at early dawn, they came up to the enemy 
at five o’clock. At the same time the force of 
cavalry and horse artillery fell upon their rear. 
After two and a half hours’ fighting the Dervishes 
fled. As usual the chief loss of life took place in 
the pursuit. The Egyptians only lost twenty-one 
killed and eighty wounded, while nearly 900 of the 
Dervishes were killed and over 1,000 were taken 
prisoners. Most of the Emirs were killed, and nine 
boats were captured, and many camels. The rail- 
way has been pushed on and the road is now open to 
Dongola. 


; Beyond the fact that the Russian Em- 
ti ss peror had an attack of the jaundice at 
the conclusion of his coronation fes- 

tivities, and that his wife is not in a condition to ac- 
company him on his visit to Berlin, little definite 
news has come from Russia. It is stated that Mar 
shal Yamagata has returned to Japan, convinced 
that from the Japanese point of view nothing can be 
got out of Russia. Li Hung Chang, on the other 
hand, is said to have fixed everything up with 
Prince Lobanoff. Russia is to have a free passage 
for her railways, with exclusive trade facilities in 
China, which in return will, it is understood, be 
able to count upon the assistance of her northern 
neighbor in case of any further trouble with Japan, 
or, possibly, with England ; but that. of course, is 
not stated at present. Li Hung Chang, who has 
been made a great deal of in Russia, and. has been 
much lionized by the astute Germans on the look- 
out for orders for German shipyards, is making the 
tour of Europe, taking Paris and London en route. 
What will happen after he returns, no one seems to 
know. Wild schemes are being discussed, but the 
probability is that the Chinese Empire will continue 
to creak along like an old wheelbarrow in the old 
ruts. Li Hung Chang returns via the United States. 
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Count Goluchowski, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for Austro-Hungary, made his 
annual statement at Budapest last month. 
So far as can be gathered from his very guarded re- 
marks, it seems that Austria is in hearty accord with 
the-British policy in Egypt. For Armenia nothing 
can be done, but the Turk must beware lest he go 
too far in Crete. The situation in that island seems 
to show no improvement. The powers have agreed 
to press upon the Turk, by a joint note, the appoint- 
ment of a Christian governor, the declaration of an 
amnesty, the re-establishment of the Convention of 
Halepa, and the summoning of the Cretan Assembly 
with its old powers. The Sultan, finding the powers 
in earnest, has promised to concede all their de- 
mands, as the fighting between Christians and Turks 
continues briskly up and down the island, with the 
usual resulting atrocities. The Sultan is playing 
with fire in Crete. One single picturesyue mas: 
sacre of Greek villagers, after the Bulgarian or Ar- 
menian fashion, would necessitate the immediate 
landing of European troops and the final severance 
of Crete from the Ottoman Empire. Meanwhile, 
the Macedonian question has broken out in a gravely 
serious fashion. 


An interesting event of the past month 
was the great yearly convention of the 
Young People’s Societies of Christian 
ndeavor, which was held at Washington in several 


The Powers 
+ and the 
Sultan. 


The Christian 
Endeavor 
Convention. 


mammoth tents pitched in the vicinity of the Wash- 
ington monument. The concourse of delegates from 


all parts of the country was enormous. So far as 
the outside world is concerned, the most notable in- 
cident of the convention was an impassioned denun- 
ciation of our governinent by the Rev.B. Fay Mills 
for its neglect of the interests of American mission- 
aries and educators in Armenia and the Turkish 
empire. Mr. Mills spoke in the hearing of several 
thousand delegates, with the result of creating a 
furor of excitement only equaled in our recent his- 
tory by the effects of Mr. Bryan’s speech in the 
Chicago Democratic convention. In our judgment 
Mr. Mills’ remarks, though perhaps unduly severe, 
were not without a great deal of justification. 


Among the names that are found in last 
month’s obituary list occurs that of the 
Hon. Lyman Trumbull of [llinois. It 
was in his office at Chicago that Mr. William J. 
Bryan, the Democratic nominee, read law some years 
ago. Lyman Trumbull, in the war times and the 
period immediately following. was one of the great 
figures of the United States Senate. His action in 
the impeachment trial of President Johnson, though 
it was harshly criticised by his Republican colleagues 
at the time, has since been admitted by everybody 
to have evinced great moral courage and a deep 
sense of public responsibility. Elsewhere in this 


The Obituary 
Record. 


number will be found an article dealing with the 
career of the late Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; and 
on an earlier page in this department of the Review 
we have spoken of the untimely death of the Hon. 
William E. Russell of Massachusetts. The Hon. 
Benjamin H. Bristow, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Grant, and who unearthed 
and prosecuted the whisky ring’s frauds upon the 
internal revenue, died on June 22d. He was a con- 
spicuous candidate for the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1876, and was afterward for many 
years a practicing lawyer in New York City. The 
Hon. Frank Hurd of Ohio, a prominent Democrat 
and free trade leader, who was very conspicuous in 
the Democratic convention of 1892, died in Ohio on 
July 10th. The well-known publisher of religious 
books, Mr. A. D. F. Randolph of New York, died 
on July 6th in his seventy-sixth year. From Europe 
has come the news of the death of Ernst Curtius, 
the eminent German archeologist ; Sir Augustus 
Paget, the English diplomatist; Sir John Pender, the 
great British promoter of ocean telegraphy, and 
Cardinal La Valletta, senior cardinal bishop of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and dean of the Sacred 
College. The obituary records include, also, the 
names of other notable personages, American and 
European. 


One of the most picturesque figures of 
our time was the late Marquis de Mores, 
who on the 9th of June was assassinated 
in the desert of Sahara while engaged in an expedi- 
tion partly commercial and partly political in its 
objects. A dozen years ago the Marquis de Mores 
was known to everybody in our Northwest asa 
ranchman in the valley of the Little Missouri. He 
had great plans for slaughtering cattle in the vicin- 
ity of the ranges and shipping beef in refrigerator 
cars, rather than live cattle. He was a mighty man 
with weapons, and was famousin France as a 
duelist. Returning to France from America, he 
participated in the Boulangist movement ; and the 
mere list of his exploits would fill a page. He was a 
hater of the English, and is believed at the’ time of 
his death to have been endeavoring to persuade the 
Arabs of the desert and the Dervishes of the Son- 
dan to more formidable action against Great’ Brit- 
ain’s influence in North Africa. Antonio Amedeo 
Maria Vincenzo Manca, Marquis de Mores and de 
Montemaggiore, a son of the Duke of Vallombrosa, 
was born in Paris on the 15th of June, 1858. He 
entered Saint-Cyr in 1877, and became a Lieutenant 
of the First Cuirassiers in 1881. The following year 
he married the daughter of a wealthy New York 
banker. His portrait, on horseback, which will be 
found on a subsequent page, is from a recent photo- 
graph, and shows him in the uniform of a lientenant 
of the Reserves of the Twenty-second Dragoons. 


The Marquis 
de Mores, 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT —AMERICAN. 


June 19.—Mark A. Hanna of Ohio is chosen chairman 
of the National Republican Campaign Committee.... 
The “silver ’? Republicans who left the national conven- 
tion at St. Louis issue an address in which they propose 
the name of Senator Henry M. Teller of Colorado for 
President. ; 

June 20.—Populist leaders at St. Louis issue a mani- 
festo presenting the name of Senator Teller as a candi- 
date for President. 

June 23.—Parliamentary elections held throughout the 
Dominion of Canada result in the return of the Liberals 
to power....Iilinois Democrats renominate Governor 
Altgeld, and choose him to lead the delegation to the 
national convention at Chicago, instructing the dele- 
gates to vote as a unit, and to insist on a declaration for 
free coinage of silver.... Wisconsin Democrats, by a vote 
of 271 to 219, reject a declaration for free silver, choose 
delegates to Chicago who favor the single gold standard, 
and instruct them to vote as a unit....Texas Democrats 
elect contesting delegations to Chicago, one composed of 
“‘ gold’ and the other of “silver ’’ men. 

June 24.—New York Democrats send a gold standard 
delegation to Chicago....Ohio Democrats choose free- 
silver delegates to Chicago, and adopt a free-silver plat- 
form by a vote of 542 to 128....Indiana Democrats choose 
delegates to Chicago, adopt a platform favoring the free 
coinage of silver, and nominate B. F. Shively for 
Governor. 

June 25.—North Carolina Democrats declare for free 


’ silver, and nominate Cyrus B, Watson for Governor.... 


The Greater New York Commission holds its first meet- 





FROM A DRAWING IN THE CHICAGO ‘“TIMES-HERALD,’’? INTENDED TO SHOW THE ‘‘REMARKABLE PROFILE LIKENESS 
OF THE TWO PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES.” i 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From June 19 to July 18, 1896.) 


ing, ex-Mayor Gilroy taking the place of Controller 
Fitch, who declines to serve. 

June 26.—The Newfoundiand Assembly passes a rev- 
enue bill which adds mining and agricultural requisites 
to the free list. 

June 27.— A committee of five members of the Greater 
New York Commission is appointed to report on a 
charter, and the commission adjourns till September 21. 

June 29.—Major McKinley is formally notified of his 
nomination to the Presidency by a committee of the 
national Republican convention, and replies in a speech. 


July 1.—Minnesota Republicans renominate Governor 
Clough ; the Prohibitionists nominate W. J. Dean for 
governor.... Arkansas Republicans nominate H. L. Rem- 
mel for governor. 

July 2.—Prominent Minnesota Republicans issue a free- 
silver address. 

July 6.—The Democratic National Committee selects 
Senator Hill of New York for temporary chairman cf 
the national convention at Chicago....The Lonisiana 
Legislature passes a bill to license pool-rooms at $1,000 a 
year and the bill giving to New Orleans a reform city 
charter. 

July 7.—The Democratic national convention meets in 
Chicago; Senator Daniel of Virginia is elected tem- 
porary chairman by a vote of 556 against 349 for Senator 
Hill of New York, the candidate of the National Com- 
mittee and of the anti-free-silver element....Garret A. 
Hobart of New Jersey is officially notified of his nomi- 
nation for Vice-President by the Republican national 
convention at St. Louis ; in his reply he emphasizes the 
currency issue. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


July 8.—The Democratic national convention adopts 
the majority report of the committee on credentials seat- 
ing the free-silver contestants from Nebraska in place of 
a gold delegation, unseating four gold delegates from 
Michigan, thus giving that State to the silver men under 
the unit rule, and admitting four additional delegates 
from each of the Territories, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia ; a minority substitute in favor of the gold 
ivlegates is defeated by a vote of 558 to 368, four dele- 
sates not voting. Senator White of California is made 
permanent chairman....Sir Charles Tupper, Premier 
of Canada, resigns as a result of the recent elections ; 
Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal leader, is summoned to form 
a cabinet. 

July 9.—The Democratic national conventicn adopts a 
platform (see ‘‘ Progress of the World ’’) by a vote of 628 
to 301, after having rejected a substitute offered by Sen- 
ator Hill for the free-coinage plank by a vote of 626 to 
208, and a resolution commending President Cleveland’s 
administration by a vote of 564 to 357....South Dakota 
Republicans nominate A. O. Ringsrud for governor. 

July 10.—The Democratic national convention takes 
four ballots for Presidential nominee, as follows : 


Candidates. 


Matthews..... au mareeaae lon tecane 
Pattison 


Campbell.... ve nee 
Not voting.... es 161 
Total voting 768 768 769 
During the fifth ballot (Chairman White having an- 
nounced that two-thirds of the votes cast constitutes a 
majority) after it becomes evident that Wm. J. Bryan of 
Nebraska is to receive the 512 votes necessary to a choice, 
a sufficient number of votes is trausferred to him to make 
his total about 642, and he is nominated. 


Drawn for the Chicago Times-Herald. ; 

GOV. STONE OF MISSOURI WITHDRAWING MR. BLAND’S 
NAME, AND CASTING MISSOURI’S SOLID VOTE FOR W. J. 
BRYAN. 
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July 11.—The Democratic national convention takes 
four ballots for Vice-President, as follows: 


Candidates. 4th. 


262 
296 

19 
“46 


On the fifth ballot Arthur Sewall of Maine is 

nated, and the convention adjourns sine die. 
re 
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Drawn for the Chicago Tribune. 
NOMINEE BRYAN CONGRATULATES FELLOW-NOMINEE 
SEWALL. 


July 12.—The American Bimetallic League indorses 
Bryan for President. 

July 13.—Chairman Hanna names the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Republican Campaign Committee....Wil- 
frid Laurier, the new Liberal Premier of Canada, an- 
nounces his cabinet ; Parliament is summoned to meet 
on August 18. 

July 14.—The Addicks faction of the Republican party 
in Delaware nominates John H. Hoffecker for Governcr. 

July 15.—The Republican Campaign Committee decides 
to establish headquarters both in New York and Chicago. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

June 20.—President Diaz of Mexico is renominated. 
Madagascar is declared a French colony. 

June 22.—The British Ministry permits the education 
bill in the House of Commons to be dropped for the 
present session. 

June 23.—Opening of the Victorian Parliament. 

June 26.—A royal decree authorizes the Spanish Bank 
to issue $12,000,000 in gold bills to pay the current obli- 
gations of Spain in Cuba. 

















COL, FREEMAN A. WALKER. COL. HENRY WALKER. 
OFFICERS OF THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY OF BOSTON. 


June 27.—Chancellor Hohenlohe of Germany announces 
a change of attitude toward prohibitory regulations 
relative to political associations. 

June 28.—The Spanish Chamber of Deputies adopts a 
bill pledging the tobacco revenues for a war loan of 
$100,000,000....Georgi Pacha Berovitch, Prince of Samos. 
is appointed Governor of Crete by the Porte. 

July 3.—The Irish educational bill is withdrawn in the 
British House of Commons. 

July 4.—Tie Czar and Czarina of Russia re-enter St. 
Petersburg. ' 

July 5.—A Cretan revolutionary government is formed. 

July 6.—The British House of Commons, by a vote of 
252 to 106, decides that the Indian exchequer shall pav 
for the maintenance of troops in the Soudan expedition 
....A peerage is conferred on Sir Hercules Robinson, 
Governor of Cape Colony....Election of Deputies to ths 
Belgian Chamber causes no material change in party 
strength. 

July 11.—Resignation of the Italian Ministry of the 
Marquis di Rudini is announced....John Morley becomes 
a candidate for Liberal leadership in the British House 
of Commons. 

July 13.—President Diaz of Mexico is 
unanimously re-elected. 

July 14.—Christian delegates in the Cretan 
Assembly withdraw from that body, and 
decide to establish an assembly from which 
Turks shall be excluded. 

July 15. —Several sections of the Irish land 
bill are withdrawn in the British House of 
Commons. 

INTERNATIONAL KELATIONS. 

June 19.—The South African Republic 
urges the British Government to bring to 
tria}] Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Beit and Dr. Harris. 

....The Porte issues a report ot the mas-. 
sacres at Van, attributing them to the 
Armenians, 

June 24.—The Spanish Senate, by a vote 
of 88 to 44, rejects a proposition to abro- 


gate the protocol of 1877 with the United i. ea 


States.. Portugal gives Great Britain per- 
mission to land troops at Beira, in Africa. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


June 25.—Li Hung Chang visits Prince Bismarck.... 
Mr. Harrison released by the Venezuelan government. 

June 27.—France proposes to Great Britain a termina- 
tion of the British occupation of Egypt within two years 
subsequent to the neutralization of Egypt, no one power 
to exercise an armed protectorate over the country 
without the assent of the others. 

July 2.—It is announced in the British House of Com- 
mons that Brazil has not yet consented to arbitrate the 
Trinidad question with Great Britain. 

July 7.—As a result of representations on the part of 
the powers, the Porte suspends military operations in 
Crete, unless the Turkish troops are attacked by insur- 
gents. 

July 8.—The Spanish Chamber of Deputies rejects an 
amendment to the address in reply to the speech from 
the throne urging that Spain join the Franco-Russian al- 
liance with a view to resisting the United States 

July 9.—At the dinner given in London by the Ancient. 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, in return 
for hospitalities extended to them there, the Prince of 
Wales expresses sentiments of friendship for the United 
States. 

INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

June 19.—The New York Telephone Co., under West- 
ern Union control, is incorporated....Venezuela adopts 
the gold standard. 

June 20.—A miners’ strike is begun at Leadville, Col 
over a demand for the recognition of the miners’ uniou 
and an advance of wages from $2.50 to $3 per day ; 75U 
men go out....The fishermen’s strike at Astoria, Oregon, 
is declared off....The Societa Immobiliere is declared 
bankrupt in Rome, Italy. 









THE MARQUIS DE MORES AS LIEUTENANT OF RESERVE™. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE LATE MARQUIS DE MORES. 


June 22.—A new rail route between Quebec, St. John, 
N. B., and Halifax, N. S., is opened for passenger service. 
....An international convention of agriculturists meet- 
ing in Paris calls upon the French government to propose 
bimetallism to other European countries. 

June 25.—Wire and cut nail manufacturers at Chicago 
decide to reduce output during the summer months.... 
The Munger Cycle Company of Indianapolis makes an 
assignment. 

June 26.—Many cotton mills in New England agree to 
shut down for four weeks during the summer. 

June 29.—The Southern Textile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in session at Atlanta, Ga., decides on a 50 per 
cent. curtailment of production during the next ninety 
days. 

July 1. —-The wage svale of the Amalgamated Assccia- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers for 1896-97 goes into effect. 
....The new contract between coal miners and opera- 
tors in the vicinity of Birmingham, Ala., grant’ng an in- 
crease of 244 cents a ton to the miners, goes into effect 
for two years. 

July 2.—The Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, issues a riot 
proclamation because of disturbances resulting from a 
strike at the Brown Hoisting Co.’s works. 

July 11.—The canal carriers engaged in transporting 
grain by the Erie Canal from Buffalo to New York City 
appeal to the New York Produce Exchange for aid in 
securing relief from elevator extortions and railroad dis- 
criminations. ; 

July 13.—The government of Costa Rica issues a decree 
changing its present system of currency to one based on 
the gold standard. ... Louisiana sugar planters organize to 
protect their interests at Washington. 

CASUALTIES. 

June 28.—Nearly 100 miners are entombed by a cave-in 
of a mine shaft at Pittston, Pa. 

July 1.-The Red Star packet boat Rahmanieh i3 
wrecked in the Red Sea, and sixty ~ersons are drowned. 
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July 2.—Property on the wharves at Galveston, Texas, 
valued at over $200,000, is destroyed by fire. 

July 7.—Genuine Asiatic cholera is reported at Dan- 
zig, Germany. 

July 11.—In a railroad collision near Logan, Iowa, 31 
persons are killed and more than 50 injured....There are 
321 deaths from cholera iu Egypt. 

July 15.—Washouts and landslides in and about Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., cause losses estimated at $500,000. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF 1HE MONTH, 


June 20.—Brooks’ periodical comet is observed by one 
of the astronomers at the Nice observatory....A me- 
morial of John Boyle O’Reilly is dedicated in Boston. 

June 23.—A true bill of indictment is found against Dr. 
Jameson and his leading associates in the Transvaal raid. 
....The triennial convention of the International Sun- 
day School Association begins in Boston. 

Jnne 27.—M. Arton, identified with the Panama Canal 
scandal, is sentenced to six years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor. 

June 29.—Cardinal Gibbons makes public the Pope’s 
encyclical letter on the union of Christian churches. 

June 30.—The sixth annual reunion of Confederate 
veterans begins in Richmond, Va. 

July 2.—The jury in the celebrated Peralta land grant 
case at Santa Fé, N. M., returnsa verdict of guilty.... 
The cornerstone of the monument and tomb of Jefferson 
Davis is laid at Richmond, Va. 

July 4.—Celebration of the day by the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution at Saratoga ...A filibus- 
tering expedition under Captain Colby, an American, is 
landed safely in Cuba, and met by insurgents from 
Maceo’s army. 

July 5.—Mgr. Diomede Falconio is named by the Pope 
as Papal De!egate to the United States to succeed Car- 
dinal Satolli. 

July 7.—The meetings of the National Educational As- 
sociation in Buffalo, N. Y., are largely attended by teach- 
ers....The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Boston arrives in London....Yale’s crew is defeated by 
Leander in the Grand Challenge Cup race at Henley. 

July 8 —Queen Victoria reviews the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston at Windsor. 

July 9.—The annual convention of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor begins in Washington. 

July 13.—President Francis A. Walker addresses the 
Bimetallic League in London. 

July 14.—A lunatic fires blank cartridges at President 
Faure of France at the Longchamp review. 

July 15.—The Canadian yacht Glencairn wins the de- 
ciding race of the half-rater series for the International 
Challenge Cup. 


OBITUARY. 


June 19.—The mother of the Emperor of China (wife of 
Prince Chun). 

June 20.—George B. Bartlett, historian, of Concord, 
Mass., 64. 

June 22.—Benjamin Helm Bristow, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Grant, 64....Ex-Congressman 
Thomas R. Hudd of Wisconsin....Sir Augustus Harris, 
theatrical and operatic manager, 44. 


















































































































4 ..Cardinal Bourret, Bishop of Rodez, 69, 


THE LATE BENJAMIN H. BRISTOW. 


June 23.—Major-Gen. Gustavus Woodson Smith of 
the Confederate army, 74....Sir Joseph Prestwich, 
British geologist, 84....Joseph King Cummins Forrest, 
oldest in service of Chicago newspaper men, 15. 

June 25.—Ex-United States Senator Lyman Trumbull 
of Illinois, 82....Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley, Conserva- 
tive leader of New Brunswick, 78....Louis Charles Phi- 
lippe Raphael d’Orléans, Duc de Nemours, second son of 
King Louis Philippe, 81. 

June 29.—Naval Constructor Theodore Delevan Wil- 
son, U.S. N., 56....Henry Dunckley, English editor and 
writer, 72....Francis William Fitz-Hardinge Berkeley, 
second Baron F'itz-Hardinge, 70. 

July 1.—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” 85....Ex-Congressman Joseph C. Mc- 
Icibben. 

July 2.—Alexander Robert Lawton, ex-Minister to 
Austria, 78. 

July 4.--Ex-Mayor John C. Haines of Chicago, 78. 

July 6.—Anson Davies Fitz Randolph, the publisher, 76. 
....Gen. Pierce Morgan Butler Young, United States 
Minister to Guatemala and Honduras, 59. 

July 7.—Sir John Pender, one of the organizers and 
promoters of ocean telegraphy, 80.. .Commodore Jo-eph 
H. Tooker, theatrical manager, 65....George Law, well- 
known street railway man of New York City, 53. 


July 10.—Ex Congressman Frank Hunt Hurd of Ohio, 
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July 11.—Sir Augustus Berkeley Paget, formerly British 
Ambassador to Vienna, 73. 

July 12.—Ernst Curtius, the famous Heilenist and 
classical scholar, 82. 

July 13.—Benjamin West Ball, journalist and poet, 73. 
....-£x-Congressman Gideon Reynolds of New York. 

July 14.—Luther Whiting Mason, author of a system of 
chart instruction in music, 63....Cardinal Raphael Mon- 
aco la Valletta, senior cardinal-bishop of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, 69. 

July 15.—Mrs. Mary Harlan, mother of ex Senator 
Harlan of Iowa, 100. 

July 16.—Ex-Gov. Willam Eustis Russell of Massa- 
chusetts, 39....Edmond Louis Antoine de Goncourt, the 
distinguished French writer, 74.....William Hamilton 
Gibson, author, artist and illustrator, 46. 

July 17.—Joseph Alfred Novello, italian organist, com- 
poser, and scientist, 86. 

July 18, —Ex-Gov. Joseph H. Williams of Maine. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


CONFERENCES OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

At Swarthmore, Pa., August 19-26, will be held the 
biennial conferences of the Society of Friends. It is esti- 
mated that five thousand people will attend these gather- 
ings, which will be devoted to Sunday-school work, edu. 
cation in general, philanthropy, and religion. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the American Bar Association 
will take place at Saratoga, August 19-21. The Chief 
Justice of England, Lord Russell of Killowen is expected 
to be present. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
All persons desirous of promoting psychological _re- 
- + search are invited to 
take part in the Inter- 
national Congress of 
Psychologists at Mu- 
nich, August 4-7. 
ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., Au- 
gust 24-29, will occur 
the forty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the 
Advancement of Sci- 
ence, which will be 
largely attended. 

NATIONAL BICYCLE 

MEET. 

The annual meet of 

. the League of Ameri- 

¢ can Wheelmen will be 
THE LATE LYMAN TRUMBULL.  pojlg at Louisville, Ky., 
August 10-15. 

Louisville expects to entertain not less than 25,000 
wheelmen during the meeting, and offers for their use 
“ the best bicycle track in the world.” 




















AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


At Cleveland, September 1-4, will be held the eighteenth 
general conference of the Ataerican Library Association. 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 
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THE BAND THAT TRIED Y a), FARMER BLAND wire PROBABLY MAKE 
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TO INTERRUPT TILLMAN 





MR WHITNEY SECURED THe Errect OF & 
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FINISHING TOUCHES AT THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 


From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago). 
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Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers. KILLING THE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN EGG. 
LEADER ALTGELD AND HI* MASK. An Eastern opinion of the Chicago Convention. 
From Harper's Weekly. From the Herald (New York). 



































AFTER THE STORM.—From the Republican (Denver, Col.). 
The free-coinage rainbow of promise appears above the wreck of the gold shi» 
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‘(COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.”’ 


Europe looks askance at the approaching shadow of McKinley —From Judge (New York). 
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THE SILVER-PLATED DEMOCRATIC DONKEY. 
From Judge (N. Y.). 
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THE NEW COMER.—From the Herald (N. Y.). 
UNCLE SAM: “I Christen Thee Altgeld Tillman.” 
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BERLIN STUDIES THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 
‘The electoral programme of the Republicans in the United 

States suggests that they would like to see all European States 

driven out of America.”"—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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‘YOUR PETITIONERS HUMBLY:-PRAY 





FOR GOVERNMENT OF M’KINLEY, BY HANNA, FOR THE 
TRUSTS AND SYNDICATES, 
From the Journal (New York). 











THE FRAGMENT. 


LORD SALISBURY: “There! Isn’t that bea-u-tiful ?” 

JOHN BULL: * Humph! It’s only a fragment, not a bit like the 
original sketch.” 

LorD SALISBURY: ‘ Exactly so; but it represents the dominant 
idea in such delightful simplicity ! All the rest of the statue was 
quite superfluous. We shall exhibit this next January, and the 
other bits later on perhaps.” 

From the Westminster Gazette (London). 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 







































NEW DEMOCRATIC EMBLEM FOR NEW YORK. 
See Senator Hill’s Chicago Speech. 
From the Herald (New York). 
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SHADES OF COBDEN ! IS THIS THE NEW LIBERAS. (UNIONIST) 
FLAG THAT CHAMBERLAIN UNFURLS ? 












From the Dart (Birmingham, England). ( 
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THAT £500,000! 





THE BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 





FRANCE AND RussIA TO EGypt: “ Here, hand over that £500,000 








“ Stick to it, Lord, don't let i ” and be quick about it.” 
” on sinlaeehieine Eaypt; “Ican’t. Don’t you see that John Bull's gone off with 
From Picture-Politics (London) 1 







From Picture-Politics (London). 
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| IN SPITE. oF me MERRIMAN BIOWHARD! 








**THREE MEN IN A BOAT.”’ 


South African prospects as they appear to a local 
cartoonist less friendly to Rhodes. 


From the Cape Town Ow! (Cape Town, Africa). From the Pretoria Press (South Africa). 






SOUTH AFRICAN PROSPECTS AS THEY APPEAR TO A 
PARTISAN OF MR. RHODES. 
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THE ENGLISH ATTITUDE TOWARD GERMANY IN JANUARY.—See opposite page. 


From Jugend 





‘NO, NO, PRESIDENT! DONT TURN TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT— 
STICK TO THE OLD: 
QO MAWKISH TEXTS ABOUT FORGIVENES 
‘THERE! 


ISNT THERE A} 

\\ TEXT SOMEWHERE 
\apout rorcivixe \y 
‘ONE'S ENEMIES’ \ 


In 
the me 








A GOOD HAUL ! 


Apropos of President Kriiger’s very profitable clemency to 
the Pretoria Reform Committee. 


‘THE PRESIDENT HELD OUT FOR CLEMENCY.”’ 
From the Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


From the Cape Times (Cape Town). 





















































THE ENGLISH ATTITUDE TOWARD GERMANY IN MAY. 


From Jugend. 
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AN APPEAL, 
INDIA: * I have found the men, sahib! Why should I find HEAD AND TAILS.—FIRST MATCH IN THE GREAT ANGLO- 
the money too ?” AUSTRALIAN CRICKET GAMES, 


JOHN Butt: “’Pon my word, my dear, Ireally don’t see 


why you should !” THE Lion: “Yah! Whata tail!” 


: = THE KANGAROO: ‘ Yes, Leo; but I can put a head on you.” 
From Punch (Lcndon). [England won by six wickets.—Eb. R. of R.] 


From the Melbourne Punch (Australia). 
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Democratic Nominee for the Presidency. 











WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN—A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY WILLIS JOHN ABBOT. 


OR the first time in the history of the republic 

a great political party has nominated for the 
highest office in the gift of the people a man who 
has barely passed the age of thirty-five years pre- 
scribed by Congress as essential to presidential 
eligibility. For the first time since the nomination 
of John C. Fremont by the infant Republican party 
a presidential nomination has been given to a cit- 
izen of acommonwealth situate west of the Missis- 
sippi. For the second time in the history of Ameri- 
can politics a single stirring speech in a national 
convention has won for its maker the high honor of 
a nomination to the presidency. General Garfield, 
speaking in the Chicago convention of 1880 in behalf 
of Senator John Sherman, so charmed the delegates 
with the magic of his oratory that when it became 
apparent no victory might be won by either of the 
leading aspirants to the honor, all turned with con- 
fidence to the eloquent champion of the Ohio senator 
and bestowed upon him the prize he sought to seize 
for his chief. To the Chicago convention of 1896 
William Jennings Bryan came as a contesting dele- 
gate only. The Nebraska seats ‘ which he and his 
‘associates claimed’ were held by rivals. by bitter 
political enemies, by men who believed that De- 
mocracy stood for all that Bryan denounced, and 
that for what Bryan preached Populism was the 
only name. To have wrested from their holders the 
eredentials of the Nebraska delegation by argument 
so convincing that the Committee on Credentials re- 
ported unanimously in his favor, gold men joining 
with silver men, was in itself no small triumph. 
But even after achieving this victory the presiden- 
tial aspirations of the young lawyer from the agri- 
cultural West were ridiculed by those who knew 
that he had to support them only the sixteen votes of 
the delegation from his own state and a handful of 
friends scattered among state delegations and 
chiefly tied up by the fetters of the undemocratic 
“unit rule.” That out of so unpromising a situa- 
tion victory should have been plucked, that against 
such odds a man by sheer force of his oratory and 
his personality should struggle on to triumph, ar- 
gues the possession by the victor of qualities which 
either raise him far above the mass of his fellow 
beings, or which were of such sort as to exactly 
meet the temper of what Senator Hill, with perhaps 
some measure of justice, termed ‘‘ the most emo- 
tional convention in the history of American poli- 
. tics.” And, indeed, it is necessary to rightly under- 
stand the animating sentiment of the convention 
in order to rightly estimate Bryan’s strength before 
it. Though tke “free and unlimited coinage of 
silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1 without awaiting 


the acticn of any other nation upon earth’ was the 
shibboleth of its majority —a phrase, by the way, 
formulated by Mr. Bryan himself in 1893—the 
dominant faction felt that something more than the 
currency question was involved. The silver issue was 
seized upon to sywbolize the revolt of the poor against 
the rich, the protest of the debtor against those 
whom he believed extortionate creditors, the bitter 
outcry of the farmer against the grain gambler, the 
grievances, real or supposed, of the individual against 
corporations and, most of all, the defiance of the 
eastern money centres by the agricultural com- 
munities of the West and the South. Though the 
shrewder leaders strove to disguise the fact, it is 
undeniable that the convention did in effect repre- 
sent the revolt of a class, was in great degree an ex- 
pression of the new sectionalism. And so when a 
lawyer from a country town in the heart of a west- 
ern agricultural community, himself free from en- 
tangling alliances with the forces of ‘‘ capitalism,” 
possessing the homely, unpretentious manners of the 
western man of the people, bade defiance to the rep- 
resentatives of the money centres and proclaimed in 
ringing phrase the now independence of the farmer 
and the workingman, the new coalition of the West 
and South in antagonism to Wall street and all it 
stands for, an emotional convention broke all bonds, 
discarded older but less inspiring leaders and gave 
its great prize to him who two days earlier had been 
merely a hanger-on about the doors of the conven- 
tion hall uncertain of admission. 


EARLY DAYS OF THE CANDIDATE. 


It would savor of platitude to describe William 
Jennings Bryan as the typical American. The 
American type is multifarious, ranging from Buf- 
falo Bill to Chauncey M. Depew, each of whom is 
accepted beyond the seas as a fit personification of 
the American character. Mr. Bryan, however, may 
be recognized as a thoroughly typical young Amer- 
ican of the Middle West—a late development of that 
westward movement which filled the Western Re- 
serve with New Englanders, whose descendants in 
turn went on to Illinois and thence to Iowa and 
Nebraska. The nominee’s own family, however, 
sprung from Virginia--the Mother of Presidents — 
where his father, Silas L. Bryan, was born in Cul- 
peper County near the foot of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Before his father three generations of 
W. J. Bryan’s ancestors abode in the United States, 
tilling the soil and joining in the movement west- 
ward from the coast as restlessness or interest im- 


‘pelled them. Not in any sense pioneers, for they 


followed rather than led the wave of settlement, the 
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Bryans, even to the member of the family now so 
much in the notice of the public, have always been 
inclined to abandon the centres of population and 
seek their fortunes in the newer and ruder western 
communities. 

Like many Americans Bryan inherited his polit- 
ical beliefs. His father going west to [llinois, car- 

















MR. BRYAN AS A CONGRESSMAN, 


ried with him the democracy of the Old Dominion 
and through long years of residence in a Republican 
state clung to the convictions of his youth. The 
Democratic nominee, too, comes naturally by his in- 
clination for public life. His father sat for eight 
years in the Illinois Senate, made an unsuccessful 
race for Congress, was in 1870 a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention which gave to the state of I]- 
linois the basic document by which its legislative 
acts are now controlled, and was for twelve years 
judge of the circuit court. In 1852 he married, at 
Salem, Miss Maria Elizabeth Jennings, who sur- 
vives him. Five of their nine children are still liv- 
ing. The elder Bryans led the life characteristic of 
the small western towns. Educated to the degree 
possible in western colleges, deeply religious in life 
and sentiment, intraveled beyond the borders of 
their own country, provincial perhaps but patriotic 
with a patriotism fiercer than that off which cos- 
mopolitanism takes the rough edges, they would 
pass unnoticed among the hundreds of thousands of 


like God-fearing, country loving households that 
make up the bone and sinew of sturdy western 
Americanism. 

March 19, 1860, William Jennings Bryan was 
born. His early days spent on an Illinois farm gave 
him that knowledge of the bucolic character which 
has proved so useful to him as a politician—for a 
politician and an astute one too he is, though reach- 
ing in many phases of his character the higher level 
of statesmanship. From the robust, out of door life 
of the western farmer’s boy, too, he derived that 
magnificent physique which aids in giving force to 
his oratory and which fits him so well to endure the 
physical strain of a presidential campaign. The 
financial vicissitudes which clouded the early days 
of Lincoln and of Garfield he was not called upon to 
encounter. His parents’ means, though modest, 
were sufficient to assure him leisure to acquire an 
education, and the public schools of Illinois even 
then were the pride of the commonwealth. From 
the more primary grades of the public schools he 
went to Whipple Academy, at Jacksonville, and 
thence to Illinois College in the same city. In col- 
lege years as in his earlier days he manifested no 
qualities which promised for him a brilliant future, 
except perhaps a certain facility in address which 
led his relatives to hope for him a certain measure 
of distinction at the bar. A friend of his boyhood 
days describes him before his matriculation at col- 
lege as shy, diffident, little given to joining in the 
pastimes of the other lads, not over bright at his 
books, but always serious and inclined to be ab- 
stracted in manner. Mento-day who were with him 
in Illinois College deny to him any great distinction 
in the classroom except in the department of mathe- 
matics. The college curriculum of those days, how- 
ever, was not widely extended, not one from which 
the ambitious student was able to select a wide 
variety of studies most suited to his own intellectual 
traits or most likély to prove available in the career 
he had planned for himself. His skill in debate and 
in oratory, however, won him some note early in his 
college course. It is tradition in Salem to-day that 
when the boy was twelve years old his father put 
him forward to address a Democratic convention, 
and the laughter which the sight of the youngster 
roused was stilled hy the excellence of his effort. 
On the, other hand the professor of elocution in 
Illinois College declares that when he entered 
the freshman class Bryan had no grace of oratory, 
but forced himself to the front by earnestness, de- 
termination and zeal. Winning a prize in a college 
contest stimulated him. A summer spent on the 
stump in advocacy of Wm. M. Springer’s Congres- 
sional candidacy gave him confidence, and his suc- 
cess just before graduating in winning a prize ina 
state contest with an oration on “‘ Justice,’ doubtless 
went far to determines his choice of a profession—the 
law—and an avocation—polities. The part that the 
smaller western colleges have played in developing 
citizens of the type of Bryan and of Garfield is too 
little recognized throughout the nation. In propor 
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tion to their attendance they seem to have produced 
a greater number of graduates intelligently inter- 
ested in public affairs and able to clearly and con- 
vincingly express their views before an audience. 





JUDGE SILAS L. BRYAN, 
The father of the Democratic candidate. 


In the colleges of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa and 
adjacent states the intercollegiate oratorical contest 
awakens the enthusiasm which at some more famous 
eastern institutions of learning is only aroused by 
victory on the football field. The debating society 
is an arena in which success is more eagerly sought 
than on the athletic ground. Twenty years ago this 
was perhaps more generally the case in the West 
than to-day, but even now, despite the encroach- 
ments of the athletic fever the condition still exists. 
There is ample foundation for the contention that if 
the curriculum of the western college is narrower 
its intellectual tone is hig!:er ; if it lack in facilities 
for the broadest culture it excels in all that stimu- 
lates patriotism and which goes to make a man use- 
ful to himself, his neighbors and his country. 


THE STUDY OF LAW IN CHICAGO. 


Graduating from Illinois College, Bryan went up 
to Chicago to study his chosen profession at the 
Union College of Law—an institution of high stand- 
ing now connected with the Northwestern Univer- 
sity. While attending this college he was employed 
in the law office of the late Lyman Trumbull, one 
of the most forceful characters in the annals of 
American statesmanship. One who studies and 
understands Bryan’s character to-day must recog- 
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nize in his early intimacy with ex-Senator Trum- 
bull the influence which shaped his whole career. 
In early years a Democrat and enjoying high honors 
from that party, Lyman Trumbull abandoned it on 
the issue of slavery and was sent to the United 
States Senate as a Republican. A chosen friend and 
intimate of Stephen A. Douglas before his aban- 
donment of the Democratic party, he became the close 
friend and intimate of Lincoln throughout the war. 
He drew the XIIIth amendment to the Constitution 
by which the proclamation of emancipation was 
given permanent effect, and led in the debate which 
carried it to passage. His convictions always held 
Lyman Trumbull tightly in their clutch, they mas- 
tered him and forced him into the arena, there to do 
battle for them. Party ties on the contrary he held:in 
light esteem and he sacrificed without apparent hesi- 
tation his political future in the Republican party by 
refusing to vote for the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson. That vote cost him his seat in the Senate, 
and thereafter he lived in quiet retirement until 
his death only a few weeks ago. Retaining his 
interest in public affairs until the last, outspoken 
in his antagonism to class injustice as he had 
been positive in his hostility to racial oppression in 
the red days of the ’60s, careless of party ties ever, 
he came at the last to be classed, though probably 
without exact cause, as a Populist. The writer re- 
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calls him a man of fourscore years addressing a 
crowded hall of Chicago workingmen and, with al- 
most the fire with which in youth he denounced the 
oppressors of the negro, describing and condemning 
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the evils springing from the concentration of wealth 
and urging that the taxing power of the govern- 
ment be employed to restrain it. In 1882 he was 
still in the full vigor of a robust manhood, and tak- 
ing a fancy to the young student in his office, in 
whom he perceived the promise of unusual things, 
he talked much and often with him upon the public 
men he had met and the policies he had advocated. 
Mr. Bryan’s present law partner, who was then his 
roommate, says of his friend’s mental attitude at 
this time, ‘‘ All the time he was in law college Will 
gave up a great deal of consideration and study to 
questions of government. He read up thoroughly 
in constitutional law and he was early impressed 
with the idea that the people were being unjustly 
burdened by monopolies. He maintained even then 
that the menace of the country was the encroach- 
ment of wealth on the rights of the commonwealth. 
and he thought there was serious trouble ahead for 
the country.’’ It is easy to discern in this sketch of 
a young law student’s mind the effect of the more 
dominant personality of such a veteran radical as 
ex-Senator Trumbull, and the evidence is equally 
apparent in the mental processes of the Bryan of to- 
day. One understands why the day after his nom- 
ination at Chicago he went forth to the new-made 
grave of his venerable preceptor and with uncovered 
head said: 

‘* Any distinction I have gained I owe in great 
part to the man who is buried there.” 


THE WIFE OF THE NOMINEE. 


Graduated at the college of law and admitted to 
the bar, Bryan returned not to his family home at 
Salem, but to Jacksonville. The latter was the larger 
town and might seem to offer the greater prizes to a 
young lawyer, but the prize which drew him thither 
was not to be won in court. While a student at 
Illinois {College the young man had formed the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Mary Elizabeth Baird, who at- 
tended a neighboring seminary. Their marriage 
followed within a year of his admission to the bar. 
If Bryan is to be accepted as a type of the western 
man, his wife may well stand as an exemplar of 
that great class of American women who, without 
neglecting the duties of the home, still painstakingly 
fit themselves to follow their husbands out into 
the broader fields of human activity. In 1887 she, for 
her part, went up to her husband's aima mater and 
took the full course in law, later being admitted to 
the bar in Nebraska, not she says, ‘* with a view to 
going into general practice, but to bring myself in 
touch with my husband’s work.’’ In no sense a 
‘‘new’’? woman, Mrs. Bryan is still a thoroughly 
advanced woman. President of ‘‘Sorosis’’ in 
Lincoln and a valuable aid to her husband in public 
work, she is equally a home keeping, home loving 
wife. 

** What committee do you wish to serve on, Mrs. 
Bryan,” said an old member to her when with her 
husband, then newly elected to Congress, she went to 
Wasbington in 1888. 
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‘““The only thing I know anything about is do- 
mestic relations,’’ was the quick response. 

In all work for the elevation of women Mrs. 
Bryan is actively engaged. ‘‘I am not an avowed 
woman suffragist,’’ she said soon after the nomina- 
tion in Chicago. ‘‘I want everything that will 
broaden, uplift and elevate women and make them 
better wives, mothers and sisters. If, after careful 
examination, I am convinced that the ballot is 
necessary to bring about this development, I shall 
be in favor of woman suffrage.”’ 

Mrs. Bryan has been almost as deep a student of 
public questions as her husband. While his chief 
interest lay in the practice of the law she studied 
law and aided him in his office. When, following 
the natural inclination of his mind, he turned to: 
politics and statecraft, she too took up the questions: 
of the day and investigated them intelligently and 
exhaustively. Mr. Bryan frankly confesses the aid 
she has given him in preparing his addresses—for, 
like most good speakers, he seldom goes before an 
audience on an occasion of importance without care- 
ful preparation. During his term in the House of 
Representatives she never failed to be in the gallery 
when he was to speak, and her presence stimulated 
as her aid before had prepared him. At the Chicago: 
convention she sat prominently on the platform 
throughout the sessions, noting with a mind trained 
to grasp public affairs the varying moods of the 
great gathering. She saw the wonderful outburst 
of enthusiasm that followed his speech and sat 
through the four ballots which ended in his nomi- 
nation. Since the convention she has been constantly 
at his side, traveling with him and sitting on the 
platforms from which he makes his speeches. In 
the event of his election she may be expected to be 
more than merely mistress of the White House. 
Her impress already u,on his public utterances is- 
apparent to those who know her, and should her 
husband be called to the first position in the repub- 
lic American womankind might feel more than ever 
before that their sex had a positive part in the gov- 
ernment of the nation. 

‘ENTRANCE UPON PUBLIC LIFE. 


In 1887, upon an invitation from his former college 
chum, Adolphus R. Talbot, Mr. Bryan visited 
Lincoln, and soon moved his family thither, form- 
ing with Mr. Talbot the law partnership which still 
continues. Within two years he was deep in public 
affairs, giving little heed to his law business, which, 
for reasons yet to be detailed, has never brought 
him more than $1,500 a year. At this period his 
mind chiefly centeved upon the question of tariff 
taxation, then an absorbing issue before the Ne- 
braska farmers, who had not yet turned their 
thoughts upon the question of the currency. In 
1888 he was sent as a delegate to the state conven- 
tion, which was to choose delegates to the national. 
convention. Curiously enough, it was a speech 
made during a lull in the proceedings of the con- 
vention at Omaha which launched him fairly upon. 
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the tumultuous seas of politics just as in later days 
a single impassioned address won for him a presi- 
dential nomination. One who sat in that early con 

vention declares that the address was a model of 
rhetoric. In those days men could still be eloquent 
on the subject of the tariff and audiences could still 
be stirred by their periods. Bryan’ 


every stump in the district,’ he said, and he did. 
Full of confidence in the rightfulness of his cause 
and his ability to demonstrate it, he challenged his 
opponent to a joint debate and overwhelmed him. 
In this form of controversy the Democratic nominee 
is at his best. The presence of an adversary seems 





captured the convention, roused it to 
a fever of enthusiasm, and the next 
day, instead of an obscure lawyer in 
acountry town, he was a commanding 
figure in state politics. Declining in 
the next state campaign a nomina- 
tion for lieutenant-governor, he still 
plunged into the contest, making 
speeches in every county. His reputa- 
tion for ready wit and convincing 
oratory on the stump thus established 
won for him the unasked, and proba. 
bly thoroughly undesired nomination 
for Congress from his district, the 
First, in 1890. 

This nomination could hardly have 
been looked upon by any one familiar 
with the political temper of the dis- 
trict as more than an empty compli- 
ment. In fact, the candidate’s in- 
formal speech of acceptance was, ‘‘ Of 
course there is no show for my elec- 
tion, but I will make the race and 
do my best.’’ Two years before the 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton, now his most 
uncompromising political enemy in 
Nebraska, had contested the district 
on the Democratic ticket and had lost 
by 3,000 majority. Some conditions, 
however, argued greater success in 
1890. The Republicans had submitted 
a Prohibition amendment to the state 
constitution, which the Democrats 
bitterly opposed. Omaha and Lincoln, 
the largest cities in the state, lay in 
Bryan’s district, and might reasonably 
be expected to return heavy Demo- 
cratic majorities. With a platform 
written by himself and characteristic 
of himself, as it denounced every sort 
of special privilege conferred by legis- 
lation, and particularly demanded free 
salt, free lumber, free wool, free sugar, 
free iron ore and free coal, he plunged into the cam- 
paign. The tariff was the only issue argued. The 
money question had begun to engage the attention of 
the Nebraska farmers, but as both rival candidates 
were committed to the free coinage of silver debate 
upon it was unnecessary. The burden of the campaign 
fell upon the shoulders of the young Democrats, the 
older politicians feeling the contest a hopeless one 
from the start. Then, as now, a poor man, the candi- 
date was forced to do most of the arduous work of 
campaigning himself. ‘‘1’ll preach tariff reform on 











WILLIAM J. BRYAN, FROM HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 


to stimulate him, while the suggestion offered by his 
opponent’s arguments brings to the surface all his 
wealth of information bearing upon the subjects 
which he has made peculiarly his own tariff reform 
and the free coinage of silver. When the campaign 
ended, the young Democrat was found to have over- 
come the 3,000 Republican majority in the district, 
and to have secured his election by 7,000 majority. 
The expenditures made in his interest were less 
than $4,000. 

How greatly the future of men is affected by the 
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unpremeditated is strikingly shown in the career of 
this young Nebraskan. When a student in the II- 
linois College he employed his early talent for stump 
speaking in behalf of his friend William M. 
Springer, the veteran representative in Congress of 
an Illinois district. When the newly elected Con- 
gressman reached Washington he found Springer 
an unsuccessful candidate for the speakership but 
the appointee of his successful rival, Mr. Crisp, to 
the chairmanship of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Mr. Springer, knowing the talent of the new 
member, recommended him for place on that com- 
mittee-—an unusual honor to confer upon a new- 
comer and one the granting of which brought down 
upon Mr. Springer some bitter criticism. But the ap- 
pointment being made by the Speaker gave Bryan 
opportunity to make a speech on free wool which 
electrified the House, and caused him in the follow- 
ing session to be recognized as the chief lieutenant 
of the Hon. William, J. Wilson in the fight for 
tariff reform. 

Perhaps no better idea of the habits of thought and 
the animating political convictions of William J. 
Bryan could be obtained than by merely noting the 
measures with which he was identified during his 
four years’ service in the House of Representatives. 
There seems to be a logical connection between all 
of them —the list is clearly such a one as might be 
drawn by a public man inheriting the democracy of 
Thomas Jefferson, educated under the tutelage of the 
early apostle of personal liberty Lyman Trumbull, 
and growing to ripe manhood in the agricultural 
regions of the West. His firmest convictions and 
his sturdiest work were for radical tariff reform. 
Protection he denounced as a fraud and a robbery. 
His Nebraska home, far from the busy manufactur- 
ing centres, gave him no outlook upon smoking 
chimnies and whirring wheels, and to him could 
come no disquieting thought that great industries 
might suffer if the fostering hand of the government 
by which they had been aided to reach maturity 
were suddenly withdrawn. He saw before him the 
farms of his neighbors in Nebraska. He saw the 
corn, the wheat, the cattle and live stock growing 
without the aid of the nation’s taxing power and 
selling at prices fixed without reference to a pro- 
tective tariff. He saw on the other hand his neigh- 
bors taxed on their wire fencing for its makers’ 
profit, on their farm implements, on the lumber of 
which they built their little homes, on their clothing 
and on everything they had to buy. Looking upon it 
from a Nebraska outlook he could see nothing in the 
tariff but a device for the spoliation of his constitu- 
ents that the East might profit. He was fond of 
quoting that famous obiter dictum of the Supreme 
Court of the United States : ‘‘ To lay with one hand 
the power of the government on the property of 
the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon 
favored individuals to aid private enterprises and 
build up private fortunes is none the less a robbery 
because it is done under the favor of the law,”’ and 
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he gave it homely illustration well fitted to impress 
the people of his own district in this parable : 

‘*T desire to say that no man on that (the Repub- 
lican) side of the House will stand up before you 
and justify a law that takes from one man one cent 
and gives it to another man. ‘lake an illustration : 

“* Here are ten men owning farms side by side. 
Suppose that nine of them should pass a resolution, 
‘ Resolved, That we will take the land of the tenth 
man and divide it among us.’ Who would justify 
such a transaction? Suppose the nine men tell the 
tenth man that he will get it back in some way, that 
it is a great advantage to live among nine men who 
will thus be better off, and that indirectly he gets 
an advantage from the transaction? Should you 
dare to justify that? You would not justify the 
taking of one square foot of his land. y 

**Tf you would not dare do that, how will you 
justify the taking of that which a man raises on his 
land, all that makes land valuable? How can you 
justify the one if not the other ?”’ 

The part of the farmer in the economic structure 
of society is that which has most appealed to Bryan. 
He stands before the people to-day the representa- 
tive rather of the agricultural interest than of any 
party. It was not unnatural that from advocacy of 
low tariff he should have turned to championship of 
the Anti-Option bill, which sought to stop gambling 
in grain. Coming from a community sorely bur- 
dened by the exactions of railroad companies, from a 
state the government of which has been for decades 
dominated by railroad influence, he quickly arrayed 
himself in antagonism to these great corporations. 
He strove to have the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission enlarged—a step, by the way, 
which is demanded by the platform upon which he 
is now a candidate for the presidency—and he in- 
sisted that in fixing ‘‘ reasonable rates’’ the com- 
mission should allow interest only on the cost of re- 
producing the roads at the present time. And it is 
proper here to note that in private action he has 
kept himself as wholly free from the influence of 
railroad corporations as his record in the House 
argues he should. Like most public men of strong 
personality and talent, he has had his opportunities 
to join with the great army of corporations. In his 
Lincoln law practice he has systematically refused 
retainers from railway companies, and at the close 
of his second term in Congress, though practically 
penniless, he declined a salary of $10,000 a year to 
act as general counsel for a railroad associated with 
the Standard Oil Company. In all probability the 
offer was not even a temptation to him, for content 
with the simple life of an interior town, abstemious 
in habits, and almost an ascetic in tastes, he has 
little need for a large income. 

In the Fifty-third Congress the fiercest clash of 
minds was over the question of the currency. Bryan 
had been re-elected by a narrow majority of 140 
votes. his district prior to the election having been 
remodeled in the interest of the Republican party. 
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MR. BRYAN’S HOME AT LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, 


Returning to his old place on the Ways and Means 
Committee, he became the chief spokesman in be- 
half of the Wilson bill on the floor, and his speech 
in support of this measure stirred the galleries to 
applause and made his name known throughout the 
nation. A curious side-light is thrown on the boy- 
ish enthusiasm which is a striking feature of his 
character by his spectacular performance of carry- 
ing, with the aid of another Representative, the 
slender white-haired father of the Wilson bill about 
the Hall of Representatives on their shoulders when 
the measure had been passed. 

Then began the debate on the currency system, 
precipitated by the demand for the repeal of the 
purchase clause of the Sherman law. Up to that 
time Bryan had been recognized as a believer in 
the free coinage of silver, but opportunity had not 
presented itself for him to appear as one of its fore- 
most champions. His speech against the repealing 
act was one of the most remarkable efforts ever 
heard in the House. For three hours he held the 
attention of what is undoubtedly the most critical 


and blasé auditory in the United Stat2s. His charm 
of manner and wealth of apt illustration and irre- 
fragible facts with which he emphasized his argu- 
ments made the address the most effective of the 
session. ‘‘ It exhausts the subject,’’ said Culberson 
of Texas, one of the veterans of the House, when the 
young man sat down. The characteristic para- 
graphs in this speech which marked an epoch in the 
career of the young statesman are weil worth 
quoting at some length ; 


WHAT DOES A GOLD STANDARD MEAN ? 


We have been called cranks and lunatics and idiots be- 
cause we have warned our fellow men against the inevi- 
table and intolerable consequences which would follow 
the adoption of a gold standard by all the world. But 
who, I ask, can be silent in the presence of such im- 
pending calamities. The United States, England, France 
and Germany own to-day about $2,600,000.000 of the 
world’s supply of gold coin, or about five-sevenths of 
the total amount, and yet these four nations contain 
but a small fraction of the inhabitants of the globe. What 
will be the exchangeable value of a gold dollar when 
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India’s people, outnumbering alone the inhabitants of 
the four great nations named, reach out after their 
share of gold coin? What will be the final price of gold 
when all the nations of the Occident and Orient join in 
the scramble ? 

A distinguished advocate of the gold standard said re- 
cently in substance : ‘‘ Wheat has now reached a point 
where the English can afford to buy it, and gold will soon 
return to relieve our financial embarrassment.’”? How 
delighted the farmer will be when he realizes what an 
opportunity he has to save his country! A nation in dis- 
tress ; banks failing ; mines closed ; laborers unemployed ; 
enterprise at a standstill, and behold the farmer, bowed 
with unceasing, even if unremunerative ‘oil, steps forth 
to save his country—by selling his wheat below the cost 
of production! And I am afraid he will even now be 
censured for allowing the panic to go as far as it hus be- 
fore reducing his prices. 

It seems cruel that upon the growers of wheat and 
cotton, our staple exports, should be placed the bur- 
den of supplying us, whatever cost, with the neces- 
sary gold, and yet the financier quoted has suggested 
the only means, except the issue of bonds, by which 
our stock of gold can be replenished. If it is difficult 
_ now to secure gold, what will be the condition when 

the demand is increased by its adoption as the worlds 
only primary money? We would simply put gold 
upon an auction block, with every nation as a bidder, 
and each ounce of the standard metal would be knocked 
down to the one offering the most of all other kinds of 
property. Every disturbance of finance in one country 
would communicate itself to every other, and in the 
misery which would follow it would be of little consola- 
tion to know that others were suffering as much as, or 
more than, we. 

BIMETALLISM. 


Let me call your attention briefly to the advantages of 
bimetallism. It is not claimed that by the use of two 
metals at a fixed ratio absolute stability can be secured. 
We only contend that thus the monetary unit will become 
more stable in relation to other property than under asingle 
standard. If asingle standard were really more desirable 
than a double standard, we are not free to choose gold, 
and would be compelled to select silver. Gold and silver 
must remain component parts of the metallic money of 
the world—that must be accepted as an indisputable 
fact. Our abandonment of silver would in all probability 
drive it out of use as primary money ; and silver as a 
promise to pay gold is little, if any, better than a paper 
promisé to pay. If bimetallism is impossible then we 
must make up our minds to a silver standard or to the 
abandonment of both gold and silver. [Applause.] 

Let us suppose the worst that has been prophesied by 
our opponents—namely, that we would be upon a silver 
standard if we attempted the free coinage of both gold 
and silver at any ratio. Let us suppose that all our gold 
goes to Europe and we have only silver. Silver would 
not be inconvenient to use, because a silver certificate 
is just as convenient to handle as a gold certificate and 
the silver itself need not be handled except where it is 
necessary for change. Gold 1s not handled among the 
people. No one desires to accept any large amount in 
gold. The fact that the Treasury has always on hand a 
large amount of gold coin deposited in exchange for gold 
certificates shows that the paper representative is more 
desirable than the metal itself. If, following out the sup- 
position, our gold goes abroad, Europe will have more 
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money with which to buy our exports—cotton and wheat, 
cattle and hogs. 

If, on the other hand, we adopt gold, we must draw it 
from Europe, and thus lessen their money and reduce 
the price of our exports in foreign markets. This, too, 
would decrease the total value of our exports and in- 
crease the amount of products which it would be neces- 
sary to send abroad to pay the principal and interest 
which we owe to bondholders and stockholders residing 
in Europe. Some have suggested the advisability of issu- 
ing gold bonds in order to maintain a gold standard. Let 
them remember that those bonds sold in this country will 
draw money from circulation and increase the stringency, 
and sold abroad will affect injuriously the price of our 
products abroad, thus making a double tax upon the 
toilers of the United States, who must ultimately pay 
them. 

Let them remember, tco, that gold bonds held abroad 
must some time be paid in gold, and the exportation of 
that gold would probably raise a clamor for an extension 
of time in order to save this country from another strin- 
gency. A silver standard, too, would make us the trad- 
ing center of all the silver using countries of the world, 
and these countries contain far more than half of the 
world’s population. What an impetus would be given 
to our western and southern seaports, such as San 
Francisco, Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah 
and Charleston. Then, again, we produce our silver, 
and produce it in quantities which would to some extent 
satisfy our monetary needs. 

WE ARE STILL WAITING. 

The opponents of the Bland law in 1878 were waiting 
for international bimetallism. Mr. Cleveland mentioned 
the prospect of it in his message in 1885, and again this 
year. It was a valuable weapon in 1890, when the Sher- 
man bill was passed and the Brussels conference was 
called in time to carry us over the last presidential elec- 
tion. We are stiil waiting, and those are waiting most 
patiently who favor a gold standard. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.]. Are we any nearer to an international agree- 
ment than we were fifteen years ago? The European 
nations wait on England, and she refused within a year 
to even consider the adoption of the double standard. 
Can we conquer her by waiting? We have tried tho 
Fabian policy. 

BOND OR FREE. 

Suppose we try bringing her to terms by action. Let 
me appeal to your patriotism. Shall we make our laws 
dependent upon England’s action and thus allow her to 
legislate for us upon the most important of all questions ? 
Shall we confess our inability to enact monetary laws? 
Are we an English colony or an independent people? 
If the use of gold alone is to make us slaves, let us use 
both metals and be free. If there be some living along 
the eastern coast—better acquainted with the beauties of 
the Alps than with the grandeur of the Rockies, more 
accustomed to the sunny skies of Italy than to the in- 
vigorating breezes of the Mississippi Valley—who are not 
willing to trust their fortunes and their destinies to 
American citizens, let them learn that the people living 
between the Alleghanies and the Golden Gate” are not 
afraid to cast their al] upon the Republic and rise or fall 
with it. 

One hundred and seventeen years ago the liberty bell 
gave notice to a waiting and expectant people that inde- 
pendence had been declared. There may be doubting, 
trembling ones among us now, but, sirs, I do not over- 
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estimate it when I say that out of twelve millions of 
voters, more than ten millions are waiting, anxiously 
waiting, for the signal which shall announce the financial 
independence of the United States. [Applause.] This 
Congress cannot more surely win the approval of a grate- 
ful people than by declaring that this nation, the grand- 
est which the world has ever seen, has the right and the 
ability to legislate for its own people on every subject, 
regardless of the wishes, the entreaties or the threats of 
foreign powers. [Applause.] 

To recapitulate then, there is not enough of either 
metal to form the basis for the world’s metallic money ; 
both metals must therefore be used as full legal tender 
primary money. There is not enough of both metals 
to more than keep pace with the increased demand for 
money ; silver cannot be retained in circulation as a 
part of the world’s money if the United States abandons 
it. This nation must, therefore, either retain the present 
Jaw or make some further provision for silver. The only 
Tational plan is to use both gold and silver at some ratio 
with equal privileges at the mint. No change in the 
ratio can be made intelligently until both metals are put 
on an equality at the present ratio. The present ratio 
should be adopted if t. arity can be maintained; and, 
lastly, it can be. 

Thereafter Bryan became Bland’s lieutenant 
in the silver fight, as he had been the right 
hand man of Wilson in the battle. for tariff 
reform. More magnetic than his leader, with 
equal sincerity and almost equal knowledge of 
the subject, he was perhaps even more _ influ- 
ential on the floor. At times he even went beyond 
his chief in single minded devotion to the canse 
which both served. When, prior to the vote on 
the repealing act, a series of votes were taken on 
propositions to coin silver at different ratios, Bryan 
voted against all except the one radica] measure 
authorizing free silver coinage at 16 to 1. The close 
of that session of Congress found the Cleveland ad- 
ministration and all its adherents arrayed against 
the eloquent silverite, and many of the friends he 
had made by his advocacy of free trade changed 
into enemies by his advocacy of free silver. In his 
denunciation of trusts and monopolistic combines 
he, to use a homely phrase, trod on the toes of the 
administration, for it was ever his insistence that vig- 
orous application of the law by the Attorney-General 
would remedy the evil. The income tax, the rail- 
way pooling bill, the proposed amendment provid- 
ing for the election of United States Senators by 
the people, and the Carlisle currency bill were the 
other measures of prime importance upon which he 
addressed the House in his last term. 

THE RACE FOR A SENATORSHIP. 

With the close of the Fifty-third Congress Mr. 
Bryan’s period of service in that body ended. The 
rengmination offered him by his constituents he 
declined, feeling that the narrow majority by which 
he had won in 1892 offered no assurance of his re- 
election. He believed he saw in political condi- 
tions in Nebraska a possibility of his election as 
United States Senator, and for this prize he deter- 
mined to compete. Yet the contemplated change 
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from the more popular Lower House was not attract- 
ive tohim. The writer recalls sitting by his side 
in the Senate gallery one sultry day in the closing 
week of the session. <A peculiarly dreary debate 
was droning along in the characteristically stilted 
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fashion of the Senate. ‘‘ This place has no attrac- 
tions for me,’’ said Bryan. ‘‘ The other House is 
closer to the people, more thoroughly permeated by 
popular ideas. There the great battle for popular 
rights must be fought. But upon a man of such 
slender means as I, the need for going back to his 
district every two years to seek re-election at some 
considerable expense is a serious drag. It inter- 
feres with his best work, and if he be poor it makes 
him poorer. The six years term of the Senate is all 
that commends it to me.”’ 

Nevertheless he soon plunged into a canvass for 
the Nebraska senatorship. Returning to Lincoln 
after the adjournment of Congress he took up again 
his not very extensive law practice, but soon ac- 
cepted a position as titular editor of the Omana 
World-Herald—a position which brought him the 
munificent sum of $1,500 a year, but, what was to 
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him of more importance, afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the audience he most desired to 
impress. It can hardly be said that he manifested 
the qualities which go to make up the successful 
journalist. His editorial articles, usually on the 
silver question, were oratorical rather than convinc- 
ing, lacking in pithiness and in cogency. Much of 
the effect of his speeches is due to his manner, which 
is always engaging and always indicative of perfect 
sincerity. The unknown country editor of Nebraska 
who declared that William J. Bryan would not 
make a successful editor because he could not smile 
on paper expressed the weakness of the situation in 
a phrase. At this time, however, Mr. Bryan had 
little opportunity to show either his strength or his 
weakness in newspaper work, for a curious incident 
which could scarcely happen outside the ranks of 
provincial journalism compelled him to give over 
editing the World-Herald until after his election. 
Though nominally the editor of the paper, a Demo- 
crat and a Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator, he was greeted one morning by the appear- 
ance of two columns of Republican doctrine an- 
tagonistic to his position and to his campaign. In- 
quiry made apparent the fact that the businéss 
manager of the paper, in a moment of thrift, had 
sold these columns to the Republican Executive 
Cominittee for the period of the campaign. De- 
feated in an effort to overturn the contract in the 
courts, Mr. Bryan withdrew from the paper. 

Meanwhile he had been nominated for United 
States Senator without a dissenting vote by the State 
Democratic Convention—a gathering, by the way, 
from which Democrats devoted to the Federal ad- 
ministration and the gold standard had absented 
themselves on the plea that it was more Populistic 
than Democratic. The success of the Democrats of 
Illinois a few years earlier in carrying the State 
Legislature by having a regular nominee for United 
States Senator encouraged the Nebraskans to try the 
same device. It was, too, a plan nearly in line with 
the nominee’s sentiments recorded in his speech in 
Congress advocating the election of senators by 
direct vote of the people. 

The campaign that followed marked the begin- 
ning of Mr. Bryan’s intimate political association 
with the Populists—an association which is to-day 
the source of his greatest strength in the West and 
his bitterest enmities in the East. For him was no 
possibility of victory unless the Populists and Demo- 
crats could be united in his support. The State— 
Republican almost from time immemorial—had been 
carried in the last senatorial election by the Popu- 
lists, and Senator Allen, a man of force and high 
character, was sent to represent it in the Washing- 
ton Upper House. Except for his radical free trade 
views, all of Bryan’s public utterances had been 
pleasing to the members of the new party, and al- 
though he made no secret of his opposition to the 
more socialistic features of the populistic pro- 
gramme, he won practically the undivided support 








of that party. The menace to his candidacy lay in 
the bitterly hostile attitude of the Cleveland Demo- 
crats. It is to be said for the national administra- 
tion that, however dignified in speech, however insist- 
ent upon its entire abstention from partisan political 
activities, it has not hesitated to enter the arena to 
defeat free silver Democrats. With the aid of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture J. Sterling Morton, the ad- 
ministration Democrats were aligned against Bryan 
in Nebraska in 1894, exactly as a year later the 
administration Democrats in Kentucky defeated 
Senator Blackburn with the aid of Secretary 
Carlisle. The student of contemporary politics may 
find suggestion of the unwisdom of presidential in- 
terference in State campaigns in the fact that Black- 
burn and Bryan are now the unquestioned leaders of 
the Democratic organizations in their respective 
states. 

The campaign that followed gave every prospect 
of success to the Democrats. Their opponents, not 
following their plan of nominating a Senatorial can- 
didate, still put forward Hon. John M. Thurston, 
then the general counsel of the Union Pacific road, so 
prominently that no doubt was left that he would 
be their choice should they control the legislature. 
Employing his favorite tactics, Bryan challenged 
Thurston and McKinley, who was then making 
political speeches in the state, to a joint debate. 

The latter declined, but the former accepted. 
agreeing to meet the Democratic speaker twice 
and discuss only the tariff. Senator Thurston is an 
able, logical, but not inspiring orator, and the 
result of the meetings was distinctly unfavorable 
to him. At Lincoln the throng seized the Demo- 
cratic champion and carried him on their shoulders 
from the platform into the street. At Omaha 15,000 
people listened to the debate, and even the adherents 
of Thurston confessed his overthrow. Close associ- 
ates of Mr. Bryan declare this Omaha speech the 
ablest and most convincing of all he has delivered. 
Elections, however, are not always to be won by 
oratorical triumphs, though nominations sometimes 
may be, and when November, 1894, came the Demo- 
cratic candidate’s hopes were roughly carried away 
by the wave of Republicanism which swept over 
the whole nation, washing before it Democrats and 
Populists alike, assuring an enormous majority in 
the House of. Representatives to the Republicans, and 
turning over the Senate to their control for another 
decade at least. In defeat the nicely adjusted com- 
bination of Democrats and Populists, by which 
Bryan had hoped to achieve victory, went to pieces, 
and his vote in the balloting for Senator fell far 
short of the expectations of his friends. The result 
meant retirement to private life—retirement which 
even his admirers feared might prove permanent. 
But within a few months after his defeat the agita- 
tion of the silver question took on new force. His 
strength on the stump was recalled by silver leaders 
all over the country, and he was called into almost 
constant service in the South and West. Never fora 
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moment faltering in his belief that silver would be 
the one momentous issue of the next presidential 
campaign, he made the most of these opportunities 
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mind. Personal observation of the man justifies 
the assertion that he is a deep student of the eco- 
nomic issues involved in political contests in the 
United States, but study of his speeches must con- 
vince his closest friends that he seldom employs the 
information he has dug out. Doubtless this is done 
from shrewd calculation. To the average audience 
in a political campaign a conclusion, stated in 
picturesque phrase, supported by apt illustration 
and urged with flowery or with impassioned rhetoric, 
appeals with more force than the most concise and 
clear statement of the processes by which that con- 
clusion has been obtained.* The debate on the cur- 
rency plank in the Chicago convention affords an 
illustration directly in point. Senator Hill, who 
attacked the free silver declaration and pleaded for 
gold, made a scientific, logical and brilliant plea 
for his side of the question. Asa treatise on the 
money question, whether his conclusions were right 
or wrong, it was abler than the address with which 
Mr. Bryan responded to it. But though the Senator 
appeared before a distinctly friendly audience, the 
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for identifying himself with its leading champions, 
and his ultimate selection by the Chicago convention 
to bear its banner, even if made in a moment of 
sudden enthusiasm, was strictly logical. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NOMINEE. 

From this sketch of the salient facts of the public 
career of William J. Bryan it is possible to draw 
some estimate of his personal character. The prob- 
lem is one which may well interest the student of 
character equally with the student of politics. 
What is there in this man’s mental characteristics 
which has led a great political party to lay at his 
feet freely an honor denied to men who have served 
their party as loyally as he and five times as long ? 
How comes it that though practically unknown in a 
great part of the country, with only four years’ 
experience in a place of really national importance, 
still a youth in years, having barely passed the age 
necessary to eligibility to the presidency, he stands 
now at the threshold of the White House? Stress 
has been laid upon the power of his oratory, but 
sounding phrases have never carried their makers 
into the presidential office. It is a fair criticism, 
too, upon Mr. Bryan’s speeches, that they are 
more likely to stir the emotions than to convince the 
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huge crowd in the galleries being at one with him, 
he aroused no enthusiasm, made no converts. Mr. 





* Mr. Bryan’s oratorical powers are destined to play so 
important a réle in this stirring campaign that it is 

















Bryan followed with a speech destitute almost of 
argument. With consummate shrewdness he de- 
clined to defend his own position, but plunged 
boldiy to the attack. His impressive manner, 
indicative of perfect sincerity, his indomitable 
courage, the audacity with which he deciared that 
the friends of silver would no longer plead nor beg 
for justice, but came to demand and to defy, his 
graphic pictures of existing commercial distress, 
which he laid at the door of gold monometallism, 
and above all his impassioned defense of the intelli- 
gence, the patriotism and the rights of the masses 
of the people, swept all before him. Perhaps some 
who read the speech in the newspapers the next day 
wondered what there was in it to carry conviction 
to the hearts of so great an audience, but it had 
accomplished its purpose. It is proper to say, too, 
that while upon Mr. Bryan’s own statement his habit 
of carefully preparing and polishing his speeches 
may be asserted, this one demonstrated his power 
to rise to heights of controversial oratory without 
preparation, for following within a few minutes of 
Senator Hill’s peroration he answered that gentle- 
man’s arguments, not with any array of figures or 
with studied reasoning, but with dexterous retorts 
that robbed the earlier address of all effect. In his 
several joint debates Mr. Bryan has manifested this 
same faculty ina marked degree. Its great value 
to him has been that it puts his immediate antago- 
nist to confusion and captures the audience he has 
been addressing; its grave disadvantage is that too 
constant employment of such tactics has given to 
too many of his published speeches a tone of flip- 
pancy or at the least an air of shallow quibbling 
which in later days may prove injurious to him. Too 
few people will stop to recollect that behind the swift 
retort must lie perfect knowledge of the subject 
under discussion, and that if the disputant prefers 


for the moment to employ the quip rather than ex-. 





particularly helpful in forming an idea of him in his 
character of candidate to have before one some para- 
graphs of his more famous orations. These brief ex- 
cerpts are selected from a variety of his utterances, and, 
taken as a whole, give a good general idea of his style in 
debate: 

They call that man a statesman whose ear is tuned to 
catch the slightest pulsations of a pocketbook, and de- 
nounce as a demagogue any one who dares to listen to the 
heart-beat of humanity. 

The poor man who takes property by force is called a 
thief, but the creditor who can by legislation make a 
debtor pay a dollar twice as large as he borrowed is 
lauded as a friend of sound currency. The man who 
wants the people to destroy the government is an an- 
archist, but the man who wants the government to de- 
stroy the people is a patriot. 

Some, who are ready to use the power of the govern- 
ment to limit the supply of money, iu order to prevent 
injustice to the creditor, are slow to admit the right of 
the government to increase the currency when necessary 
to prevent injustice to the debtor. I denounce that 
cruel interpretation of governmental power which would 
grant the authority to starve, but would withhold the 
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haustive argument it must be because he holds the 
former better suited to the purpose sought. 

It is curious to one, who has known William J. 
Bryan, to find him widely described as a ‘‘ radical ” 
if not indeed by other terms more invidious. There 
are thousands of men in the United States, holding 
prominent places as educators, journalists or busi- 
ness men, who would go far beyond him in the 
direction of socialism. To describe him as either 
socialist or anarchist is to confess utter ignorance of 
his character. Every great cause he has championed 
can be shown to spring from his one cardinal rule, 
expressed in the Populist slogan, ‘‘ Equal rights to 
all ; special privileges to none.’’ He believed that 
protection was in effect the taxing of one man for 
the benefit of another and he fought for free trade. 
He became convinced that gold monometallism 
effected the spoliation of the great mass of the peo- 
ple of the country for the profit of a few men ina 
position to control the gold and he fought for free 
silver. He discerned in the national bank system 
what he believed to be a special privilege and he 
attacked it. The income tax he held a step toward 
equalizing the burden of taxation among all classes 
and it had his most hearty support. An enumera- 
tion of his public utterances in Congress would 
show that to every subject under discussion he 
applied this touchstone of equal rights and formed 
his judgment accordingly. He is exactly the sort 
of man to establish thus a fundamental principle 
from which he will work out for himself every pub- 
lic problem. It is no surprise to learn from his 
early friend in the law school that he was inclined 
to shirk study of the details of law and practice, 
but was always a close student of Blackstone and of 
commentaries on the Constitution. . This tendency 
to go direct to the fundamentals and thence deduce 
his own conclusions is characteristic of him to-day. 
It is a tendency not always to be encouraged and 





authority to feed our people—which would permit a con- 
traction of our currency even to the destruction of all pros- 
perity, but would prohibit the expansion of our currency 
to keep pace with the growing needs of a growing nation ! 

The gentlemen who are so fearful of socialism when tbe 
poor are exempted from an income tax view with indiffer- 
ence those methods of taxation which give the rich sub- 
stantial exemption. They weep more because $15,000,- 
000 is to be collected from the incomes of the rich than 
they do at the collection of $300,000,000 upon the goods 
which the poor consume. And when an attempt is made 
to equalize these burdens, not fully, but partially only, 
the people of the South and West are called anarchists. 

I deny the accusation, sirs. It is among the people of 
the South and West, on the prairies and in the mountains, 
that you find the staunchest supporters of government 
and the best friends of law and order. 

You may not find among these people the great fortunes 
which are accumulated in cities nor will you find the 
dark shadows which these fortunes throw over the com- 
munity, but you will find those willing. to protect the 
rights of property, even while they demand that property 
sha)! bear its share of taxation. You may not find among 
them as much of wealth, but you will find men who are 
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in the case of Mr. Bryan it has more than once led 
to confusion. His chain of argument completed, 
his theory becomes to him an almost sacred thing. 
If confronted by a condition which throws doubt 
on the theory, the condition must be explained 
away ; the theory to him is the superior. And for 
his theories and his convictions he has shown him- 
self willing to sacrifice his fortunes, his friends and 
his political prospects. Outcry is made to-day 
because at divers times Mr. Bryan has boldly as- 
serted that unless the Democratic party would de- 
clare for free coinage of silver in 1896 he would 
desert the party. One who knows him may doubt 
whether he would care to deny or to explain away the 
words. The ties of party. sit more lightly upon him 
than do his convictions, and for three years this 
one idea of restoring the bimetallic coinage of the 
Constitution has possessed his whole mind. To ad- 
vance this cause he has more than once co-operated 
with the Populists, though to a man who. is con 
servative on all questions save that of money many 
of the planks of the so called ‘‘ Omaha platform ”’ 
must be invincibly repugnant. 

The home life of the Bryans is of the simplest. A 
frame house on one of the shady residence streets of 
Lincoln, Neb., shelters the family, which, besides 
the parents, numbers three, Ruth, aged eleven; Will- 
iam Jennings, Jr., six, and Grace, five years old. 
Books of a sort which show their owner’s dual taste 
for the oratory of the masters of English eloquence 
and the contemporary writers upon social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the United States are there in 
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moderate numbers. The pastor of the neighboring 
Presbyterian church will tell the curious inquirer 
that the Bryans are among the most regular attend- 
ants at the sanctuary, and will hold up the young 
statesman as a type of the devout and God-fearing 
American. And, indeed, without ostentation, with- 
out other purpose than the fulfillment of what he 
holds a sacred duty, Mr. Bryan has often lent his 
voice to the service of the church, speaking from 
more than one pulpit. The homelier virtues of men 
he has in perfection. Neither stimulants nor to- 
bacco ever were used by him. He is an inveterate 
home keeper, and when unable to stay at Lincoln 
with his wife usually takes her with him upon his 
political expeditions. For the rest he is a man of 
magnificent physique, the fruit of early farm work 
and constant practice of athletic sports. His face 
shows in its high forehead intellect ; in its eyes 
kindliness: in the closely set mouth and prominent 
chin determination. In dress he is unassuming ; in 
manner genial without lack of dignity. Believing in 
himself, he respects himself without more egotism 
than is natural to a man who has succeeded in great 
things. But even more than in himself he believes 
in the common people, in the farmers whom he 
thinks victims of a cruel wrong and who, he expects 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, will join him in right- 
ing it. His campaign will be in the main an agra- 
rian one and his administration, should he be elected, 
will be one of more simplicity than the capital has 
seen since Jefferson rode into town and tied his 
horse to the fence palings. 





not only willing to pay their taxes to support the govern- 
ment, but are willing whenever necessary to offer up their 
lives in its defense. 

These people, sir, whom you call anarchists because 
they ask that the burdens of government shall be equally 
borne, these people have ever borne the cross on Calvary 
and saved their country with their blood. 


I may be in error, but in my humble judgment he 
who would rob man of his necessary food or pollute the 
springs at which he quenches his thirst, or steal away 
from him his accustomed rest, or condemn his mind to 
the gloomy night of ignorance, is no more an enemy of 
his race than the man who, deaf to the entreaties of the 
poor and blind to the suffering he would cause, seeks to 
destroy one of the money metals given by the Almighty 
to supply the needs of commerce. 


The line of battle is laid down. The President’s letter 
to Governor Northen expresses his opposition to the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver by this country alone. 
Upon that issue the next congressional contest will be 
fought. Are we dependent or independent as a nation ? 
Shall we legislate for ourselves or shall we beg some for- 


eign nation to help us provide for the financial wants of 
our own people ? 

You may think that you have buried the cause of 
bimetallism ; you may congratulate yourselves that you 
have laid the free coinage of silver away in a sepulchre, 
newly made:since the election, and before the door rolled 


the veto stone. But, sirs, if our cause is just, as I believe 
it is, your labor has been in vain; no tomb was ever 
made so strong that it could imprison a righteous cause. 
Silver will yet lay aside its grave clothes and its shroud. 
It will yet rise, and in its rising and its reign will bless 
mankind. . 

Alexander ‘‘ wept for other worlds to conquer” after 
he had carried his victorious banner throughout the then 
known world. Napoleon ‘‘ rearranged the map of Europe 
with his sword” amid the lamentations of those by 
whose blood he was exalted ; but when these and other 
military heroes are forgotten, and their achievements 
disappear in the cycle’s sweep of years, children will still 
lisp the name of Jefferson, and freemen will ascribe due 
praise to him who filled the kneeling subject’s heart with 
hope and bade him stand erect —a sovereign among his 


peers. 

















R. CHAIRMAN and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion :-—[ would be presumptuous, indeed, to 
present myself against the distinguished gentleman 
to whom you have listened if this were but a measur- 
ing of ability, but this is not a contest among persons. 
The humblest citizen in all the land, when clad in 
the armor of a righteous cause, is stronger than ” 
the whole hosts of error that they can bring. 'I 
come to speak to you in defense of a cause as holy 
as the cause of liberty--the cause of humanity. 
When this debate is concluded a motion will be made 
to lay upon the table the resolution offered in com- 
mendation of the administration and also the reso- 
lution in condemnation of the administration. I 
shall object to bringing this question down to a 
level of persons. The individual is but an atom ; 
he is born, he acts, he dies, but principles are 
eternal, and this has been a contest of principle. 

Never before in the history of this country has 
there been witnessed such a contest as that through 
which we have passed. Never before in the history 
of American politics has a great issue been fought 
out, as this issue has been, by the voters themselves. 

On the 4th of March, 1895, a few Democrats, most 
of them members of Congress, issued an address to 
the Democrats of the nation asserting that the 
money question was the paramount issue of the hour, 
asserting also the right of a majority of the Demo- 
cratic party to control the position of the party on 
this paramount issue ; concluding with the request 
that all believers in free coinage of silver in the 
Democratic party should organize and take charge 
of and control the policy of the Democratic party. 
Three months later, at Memphis, an organization 
was perfected, and the silver Democrats went forth 
openly and boldly and courageously proclaiming 
their belief, and declaring that if successful they 
would crystallize in a platform the declaration 
which they had made ; and then began the conflict 
with a zeal approaching the zeal which inspired the 
crusaders who followed Peter the Hermit. Our 
silver Democrats went forth from victory unto vic- 
tory until they are assembled now, not to discuss, 
not to debate, but to enter up the judgment ren- 
dered by the plain people of this country. 

In this contest brother has been arrayed onitiass 
brother and father aguinst son. The warmest ties 
of love and acquaintance and association have been 
disregarded. Old leaders have been cast aside when 
they refused to give expression to the sentiments of 
those whom they would lead, and new leaders have 
sprung up to give direction to this cause of truth. 
Thus has the contest been waged, and we have as- 
sembled here under as binding and solemn instruc- 
tions as were ever fastened upon the representatives 
of a people. 

We do not come as individuals. Why, as indi- 
viduals we might have been glad to compliment the 
gentleman from New York [Senator Hill], but we 
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knew that the people for whom we speak would 
never be willing to put him in a position where he 
could thwart the will of the Democratic party. I 
say it was not a question of persons ; it was a ques- 
tion of principle, and it is not with gladness, my 
friends, that we find ourselves brought into conflict 
with those who are now arrayed on the other side. 
The gentleman who just preceded [Governor Rus- 
sell] spoke of the old state of. Massachusetts. Let 
me assure him that not one person in all this con- 
vention entertains the least hostility to the people 
of the state of Massachusetts. <n 

But we stand here representing people who are 
the equals before the law of the largest citizens in 
the state of Massachusetts. / When you come 
before us and tell us that we shall disturb your busi- 
ness interests, we reply that you have disturbed our 
business interests by your course. 
that you have made too limited in its application the 
definition of business man. The man who is em- 
ployed for wages is as much a business man as his 
employer. The attorney in a country town is as 
much a business man as the corporation counsel in 
a great metropolis. The merchant at the cross- 
roads store is as much a business man as the mer- 
chant of New York. The farmer who goes forth in 
the morning and toils all day, begins in the spring 
and toils all summer, and by the application of 
brain and muscle to the natural resources of this 
country creates wealth, is as much a business man 
as the man who goes upon the Board of Trade and 
bets upon the price of grain. <= 

The miners who go a thousand feet into the earth 
or climb two thousand feet upon the cliffs and bring 
forth from their hiding places the precious metals 
to be poured in the channels of trade are as much 
business men as the few financial magnates who in 
a back room corner the money of the world. 

We come to speak for this broader class of busi- 
ness men. Ah, my friends, we say not one word 
against those who live upon the Atlantic coast ; but 
those hardy pioneers who have braved all the dan- 
gers of the wilderness, who have made the desert to 
blossom as the rose—those pioneers away out there, 
rearing their children near to nature’s heart, where 
they can mingle their voices with the voices of the 
birds—out there where they have erected school- 
houses for the education of their young, and 
churches where they praise their Creator, and ceme- 
teries where sleep the ashes of their dead—are as de- 
serving of the consideration of this party as any 
people in this country. 

It is for these that we speak. We do not come as 
aggressors. Our war is not a war of conquest. We 
are fighting in the defense of our homes, our fami- 
lies and posterity. We have petitioned, and our peti- 
tions have been scorned. We have entreated, and our 
entreaties have been disregarded. We have begged, 
and they have mocked, and our calamity came. 


We say to you - 
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We beg no longer ; we entreat no more ; we peti- 
tion no more. We defy them ! 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has said he fears a 
Robespierre. My friend, in this land of the free 
you need fear no tyrant who will-spring up from 
among the people. What > we need is an Andrew 
Jackson to stand as Jackson stood, against the en- 
croachments of aggrandized wealth. 

They tell us that this platform was made to catch 
votes. We reply to them that changing conditions 
make new issues ; that the principles upon which 
rest democracy are as everlasting as the hills, but 
that they must be applied to new conditions as they 
arise. Conditions have arisen and we are attempt- 
ing to meet those conditions. They tell us that the 
income tax ought not to be brought in here ; that 
is anew idea. They criticise us for our criticisms 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. My 
friends, we have not criticised. We have simply 
called attention to what you know. If you want 
criticisms read the dissenting opinions of the court. 
That will give you criticisms. 

They say we passed an unconstitutional law. 
Ideny it. The income tax was not unconstitutional 
when it was passed. It was not unconstitutional 
when it went before the Supreme Court for the first 
time. It did not become unconstitutional until one 
judge changed his mind, and we cannot be expected 
to know when a judge will change his mind. 

The income tax isa justlaw. It simply intends 
to put the burdens of government justly upon the 
backs of the people. I am in favor of an income tax. 

When I find a man who is not willing to pay his 
share of the burden of the government which pro- 
tects him I find a man who is unworthy to enjoy the 
blessings of a government like ours. 

He says that we are opposing the national bank 
currency. It is true. If you will read what Thomas 
Benton said you will find that he said that in 
searching history he could find but one parallel to 
Andrew Jackson. That was Cicero, who destroyed 
the conspiracies of Cataline and saved Rome. He 
did for Rome what Jackson did when he destroyed 
the bank conspiracy and saved America. We say in 
our platform that we believe that the right to coin 
money and issue money isa function of government. 
We believe it. We believe it isa part of sovereignty, 
and can no more with safety be delegated to private 
individuals than we could afford to delegate to 
private individuals the power to make penal statutes 
or levy laws for taxation. 

Mr. Jefferson, who was once regarded as good 
Democratic authority, seems to have a different 
opinion from the gentleman who has addressed us 
on the part of the minority. Those who are opposed 
to this proposition tell us that the issue of paper 
money isa function of the bank, and that the govern- 
ment ought to go out of the banking business. I 
stand with Jefferson, rather than with them and 
tell them, as he did, that the issue of money isa 
function of the government and that the banks ought 
to go out of the government business. 
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They complain about the plank which declares 
against the life tenure in office. They have tried to 
strain it to mean that which it does not mean. What 
we oppose in that plank is the life tenure that is 
being built up in Washington, which excludes from 
participation in the benefits the humbler members 
of our society. I cannot dwell longer in my limited 
time. Let me call attention to two or three great 
things. The gentleman from New York says that 
he will propose an amendment providing that this 
change in our law shall not affect contracts already 
made. Let me remind you that there is no intention 
of affecting those contracts, which, according to the 
present laws, are made payable in gold. But if he 
means to say that we cannot change our monetary 
system without protecting those who have loaned 
money before the change was made I want to ask 
him where, in law or in morals, he can find authority 
for not protecting the debtors when the act of 1873 
was passed, but now insists that we must protect 
the creditor. He says he also wants to amend this 
law and provide that if we fail to maintain a parity 
within a year that we will then suspend the coinage 
of silver. We reply that when we advocate a thing 
which we believe will be successful we are not com- 
pelled to raise a doubt as to our own sincerity by 
trying to show what we will doif we can. I ask 
him, if he would apply his logic to us, why he does 
not apply it to himself? He says that he wants 
this country to try to secure an international agree- 
ment. Why doesn’t he tell us what he is going to 
do if they fail to secure an international agreement. 

There is more reason for him to do that than 
for us to fail to maintain the parity. They have 
tried for thirty years—for thirty years—to secure an 
international agreement, and those are waiting for 
it most patiently who don’t want it at all. 

Now, my friends, let me come to the great para- 
mount issue. If they ask us here why it is that we 
say more on the money question than we say upon 
the tariff question, I reply that if protection has 
slain its thousands the gold standard has slain its 
tens of thousands. If they ask us why we did not 
embody all these things in our platform which we 
believe, we reply to them that when we have restored 
the money of the Constitution all other necessary 


' reforms will be possible, and that until that is done 


there is no reform that can be accomplished. 
Why is it that within three months such a change 
has come over the sentiments of this country ? Three 
months ago, when it was confidently asserted that 
those who believed in the gold standard would frame’ 
our platform and nominate our candidates, even 
the advocates of the gold standard did not think that 
we could electa President; but they had good reason 
for the suspicion, because there is scarcely a state 
here to-day asking for the gold standard that is not 
within the absolute control of the Republican party. 
But note the change. Mr. McKinley was nominated 
at St. Louis upon a platform that declared for the 
maintenance of the gold standard until it should be 
changed into bimetallism by an international agree 
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ment. Mr. McKinley was the most popular man 
among the Republicans, and everybody three months 
ago in the Republican party prophesied his election. 
How is it to-day ? Why, that man who used to boast 
that he looked like Napoleon—that man shudders 
to-day when he thinks that he was nominated on the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. 

Not only that, but as he listens he can hear with 
ever-increasing distinctness the sound of the waves 
as they beat upon the lonely shores of St. Helena. 

Why this change? Ah, my friends, is not the 
change evident to any one who will look at the mat- 
ter? It is no private character, however pure, no 
personal popularity, however great, that can protect 
from the avenging wrath of an indignant people the 
man who will either declare that he is in favor of 
fastening the gold standard upon this people, or who 
is willing to surrender the right of self-government 
and place legislative control in the hands of foreign 
potentiates and powers. 

We go forth confident that we shall win. Why ? 
Because upon the paramount issue in this campaign 
there is not a spot of ground upon which the enemy 
will dare to challenge battle. Why, if they tell us 
that the gold standard is a gcod thing we point to 
their platform and tell them that their platform 
pledges the party to get rid of a gold standard and 
substitute bimetallism. If the gold standard isa 
good thing why try to get rid of it? If the gold 
standard—and I might call your attention to the fact 
that some of the very people who are in this conven- 
tion to-day and who tell you that you ought to de- 
clare in favor of bimetallism, and thereby declare 
that the gold standard is wrong, and that the prin- 
ciple of bimetallism is better—these very people four 
months ago were open and avowed advocates of the 
gold standard and telling us that we could not legis- 
late two metals together even with all the world. 

1 want tosuggest this truth, that if the gold stand- 
ard is a good thing we ought to declare in favor of 
its retention and not in favor of abandoning it; and 
if the gold standard is a bad thing why should we 
wait until some other nations are willing to help us 
to let go? 

Here is the line of battle. We care not upon which 
issue they force the fight. We are prepared to meet 
them on either issue or on both. If they tell us 
that the gold standard is the standard of civilization 
we reply to them that this, the most enlightened of 
all the nations of the earth, has never declared for a 
gold standard, and both the parties this year are 
declaring against it. If the gold standard is the 
standard of civilizetion, why, my friends, should we 
not have it? So if they come to meet us on that we 
can present the history of our nation. More than 
that. Wecan tell them this, that they will search 

the pages of history in vain to find a single instance 
in which the common people of any land have ever 
declared themselves in favor of a gold standard. 
They can find where the holders of fixed invest- 


ments have. 
Mr. Carlisle said in 1878 that this was a struggle 
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between the idle holders of idle capitaland the strug- 
gling masses, who produce the wealth and pay the 
taxes of the country, and, my friends, it is simply a 
question that we shall decide, upon. which side shall 
the Democratic party fight ? 

Upon the side of the idle holders of idle capital, 
or upon the side of the struggling masses? That is 
the question that the party must answer first, and 
then it must be answered by each individual here 
after. The sympathies of the Democratic party. as 
described by the platform, are e the side of the 
struggling masses, who have ever veen the founda 
tion of the Democratic party. 

There are two ideas of government. There are 
those who believe that if you just legislate to make 
the well-to-do prosperous that their prosperity will 
leak through on those below. The Democratic idea 
has been that if you legislate to make the masses 
prosperous their prosperity will find its way up and 
through every class and rest upon it. 

You come to us and tell us that the great cities 
are in favor of the gold standard. I tell you that 
the great cities rest upon these broad and fertile 
prairies. Burn down your cities and leave our farms 
and your cities will spring up again as if by magic. 
But destroy our farms and the grass will grow in 
the streets of every city in this country. j 

My friends, we shall declare that this nation is 
able to legislate for its own people on every question, 
without waiting for the aid or consent of any other 
nation on earth—and upon that issue we expect to 
carry every single state in this Union. 

I shall not slander the fair state of Massachusetts 
nor the state of New York by saying that when its 
citizens are confronted with the proposition, Is this 
nation able to attend to its own business ?—I will 
not slander either one by saying that the people of 
those states will declare our heipless impotency as a 
nation to attend to our own business. It is the issue 
of 1776 over again. Our ancestors, when but three 
millions, had the courage to declare their political 
independence of every other nation upon earth. Shall 
we, their descendants, when we have grown to 
seventy millions, declare that we are less independ- 
ent than our forefathers? No, my friends, it will 
never be the judgment of this people. Therefore, 
we care not upon what lines the battle is fought. If 
they say bimetallism is good, but we cannot have it 
till some nation helps us, wereply that, instead 
of having a gold standard because England has, we 

shall restore bimetallism, and then let England 
have bimetallism because the United States has. 

lf they dare to come out and in the open defend 
the gold standard asa good thing. we shall fight 
them to the uttermost, having behind us the produc- 
ing masses of this nation and the world. Having 
behind us the commercial interests and the laboring 
interests and all the toiling masses, we shall answer 
their demands for a gold standard by ‘saying to 
them, you shall not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns. You shall not crucify 

mankind upon a cross of gold. 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


¢é°T°HE greatest of American women,: -Harriet 

Beecher Stowe,*’ were the recent words of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who would probably stand 
next in order fora claim to that superlative title. So 
thoroughly have Uncle Tom, Topsy, Eva and Legree 
become ingrained in the material of our home life, 
home thoughts, our everyday quotations and points 
of view, and so quiet have been the later flickering 
days of the ardent soul who flamed forth into that 
mighty tract,—that it requires some conscious read- 
justment of perspective to realize that the life ‘which 
passed away on July 1 belonged to the most notable 
woman the new world has produced -and if one 
were to say the most notable woman whom the cen- 
tury has produced, it would be difficult to object 
with specific instances. Mrs. Stowe has spent the 
last years of her life in Hartford, ina retirement em- 
phasized by frequent feeble or almost eclipsed men 
tal conditions. A few days before her death she cele- 
brated her eighty-fifth birthday, for she was born at 
Litchfield, Conn., in 1811 and not in 1812, as most of 
the cyclopedias and other authorities have it. 

From her earliest childhood she was surrounded 
by an atmosphere of ethical discussion and moral 
earnestness that was quick to take on the reforming 
zeal. Her father was the Rev. Lyman Beecher, and 
five of her brothers, besides the famous Henry 
Ward, were members of the ministry. She was an 
imaginative and amiable child, who read voraciously 
of the great ciassic romances, for which she found 
time after the demands of such questions as ‘‘ Can 
the immortality of the soul be proved by the light of 
nature,’’ which, at the age of twelve, this very 
young theologue answered in the negative in a school 
composition. At fifteen she was one of the assistant 
teachers in the seminary at Hartford, where her 
sister Catherine was principal. 

In 1832, when the Rev. Lyman Beecher became 
President of Lane Theological Seminary, Harriet 
went with him to Cincinnati, and four years later 
became the wife of Professor Stowe. This gentle 
man had the most marked influence on her work. 
He is described as a typical figure of the German 
professor, and his appearance did not belie him, 
for in one of her gossipy letters Mrs. Stowe re- 
proaches him with being in the act of reading 
“Faust ’’ for the ‘‘nine hundred and ninety-ninth 
time’? Mrs. Stowe had no special sympathies 
with these German studies, but he stood with her 
for knowledge, exact, certain knowledge ; and she 
depended on him for those attainments which her 
burning zeal and sympathetic heart left her little 
energy for. Professor Stowe was not by any means 
amere Casaubon. In fact, he was a man who very 
literally saw visions. Mrs, Fields tells a story illus- 
trating this peculiar power he possessed of seeing 
persons who could not be perceived by others; visions 
80 distinct that it was impossible for him at times 
to distinguish between the real and unreal. ‘I re- 


call one illustration which had occurred only a few 
years previous to their departure from Andover. 
She had been called to Boston one day on business. 
Making her preparations hurriedly, she bade the 
household farewell, and rushed to the station, onlv 
to see the train go out as she arrived. There was 
nothing to do but to return home and wait patiently 
for the next train ; but wishing not to be disturbed, 
she quietly opened a side door and crept noiselessly up 
the staircase leading to her own room, sitting down 














HARRIET BEECHER STOWE IN 1853, 
One year after ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin ” was published. 


by her writing-table in the window. She had been 
seated about half an hour when Professor Stowe 
came in, looked about him with a preoccupied air, 


but did not speak to her. She thought his behavior 
strange, and amused herself’ by watching him ; at 
last the situation became so extraordinary that she 
began to laugh. ‘Why,’ he exclaimed, with a most 
astonished air, ‘is that you? I thought it was one of 
my visions !’ ” 

Mrs. Stowe seems to have profited by both the 
strength and the weakness of her spouse. In a letter 
to the lady who tells this anecdote,, she speaks of 
reading one of her just finished stories to the pro- 
fessor, who ‘‘ knew everything.’’ ‘“‘ Though one may 
think a husband a partial judge, yet mine is so ner- 
vous and so afraid of being bored that I feel as if it 
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were something to hold him; and he likes it,—is 
quite wakeful, so to speak, about it.’’ Professor Stowe 
accompanied his wife to their Florida home, which 
they visited during many winters following 1867, 
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and preached there in a little church built by the 
authoress from the proceeds of some readings given 
in the North from her own works. He died twelve 
years ago. 

In Cincinnati Mrs. Stowe fell also under the 
influence of events, which, from the standpoint of 
the world’s gain from her, were more important 
in her life than the marriage. In that city in the 
years preceding 1850 she became zealously inter- 
ested in the conditions of slavery which led up 
to the great crisis of ’60. She studied the facts 
connected with the slave-holding state and the 
ugly sectional problems they gave rise to, with 
eagerness and thoroughness. She already took an 
active part in the anti-slavery agitation, and her 
Cincinnati house was otfered as a refuge for the 
fugitive slaves until Lane Seminary itself was 


threatened by rioters who sympathized with the 
Southerners. Her life-long friend, Dr. Gamaliel 
Bailey, was the proprietor of an anti-slavery paper 
in the city on the Ohio, and the mobs did not neglect 
his office on their rounds. One of her early griefs 
had been the sale, as part of the assets of a Ken- 
tucky estate, of a little colored boy who had been a 
loved pupilof hers. She had enlisted her sympathies, 
too, strongly in behalf of one of her family servants, 
whose husband was a slave, but who would not 
break his promise to his Southern master when 
allowed to visit the North, on parole, as it were. 
These details of Mrs. Stowe’s acquaintance with 
and interest in matters of slavery agitation are 
especially referred to because they had a direct and 
all-powerful effect on the production of her great 
story, the most famous and widely known book ever 
written in America and probably tlhe inost univer- 
sally read secular volume that has ever been given 
to the world. It was in 1850, when Mrs. Stowe and 
her husband removed to New Brunswick, Me., that 
her enthusiasm in the cause of abolition rose to 
fever heat with the fresh agitation of the runaway 
slave question. A great many good people favoring 
abolition had considered that whatever might be 
their private views, the South should be left to work 
out its own salvation in the matter of the slave- 
holding custom, but as soon as the Dred Scott case and 
the Fugitive Slave law had made it obligatory for 
people outside the limits of slave-holding states to 
return runaways, the great problem assumed a new 
aspect. Mrs. Stowe herself in the fierce controversy 
which took place between Northern and Southern 
sympathizers over questions of veracity in the scenes 
described in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ published a 
** Key’ to the book, which gave chapter and verse 
for each challenged incident in the story. It is said 
that she had read an account of the actual escape of 
a slave woman with her child across the ice in the 
Ohio river in an anti-slavery magazine. The scene 
of Uncle Tom’s death, in which the pathos and 
dramatic force of the story arrives at a crisis, came 
to her mind during the communion service in 
church in New Brunswick. She went home and im- 
mediately wrote out the chapter with such effective 
truth as to capture completely the sympathies of her 
children. The story was offered to the National 
Era, an anti-slavery paper of Washington, D. C., 
published by her old friend Dr. Bailey. It came 
out in weekly installments, and was enthusiastically 
received from the first, but, of course, it could 
have but a limited circulation in that form. It is 
said that Tichnor & Fields declined to publish the 
book. A Mr. Jewett finally undertook to launch it, 
and on March 20, 1852, the story appeared in book 
form. It immediately attained such a tremendous 
success as no work of fiction has seen before or since. 
In a few days 10,000 were sold, and within a year 
over 300,000 were needed to supply the demand. 
Eight great presses were kept constantly at work. 
Nor was the stupendous popularity of the story at 
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all confined to the special interest of the critical 
moment. It is still read in scores of different lan- 
guages. The British Museum contains translations 
in twenty distinct tongues, and in each of these 
there are many different versions, for instance, 
ten in French, nine in German and six in Spanish. 
In the short space of eight months twelve different 
shilling editions appeared in England and the total 
number of English editions was forty. Mr. Low 
of Sampson Low & Co. estimated some years ago 
that the number circulated in Great Britain and its 
colonies was a million and ahalf. For the serial 
rights of the story Mrs. Stowe received only $300, 
and she was very well satisfied with that. But 
within four months after its publication in book 
form, this quiet little woman, the wife of a coun- 
try professor, found her royalties yielding $10,000. 

Many other quotations of figures could be made 
illustrating the unexampled avidity with which this 
story was read by all classes of society in nearly 
every part of the world. A different sort of tribute 
to the power of its simple pathos, its charming char- 
acterization, effective grouping and noble sincerity 
is shown in the famous people who at once hastened 
to array themselves under the banner of Mrs. 
Stowe’s friendship. Charles Kingsley, George 
Sand, Frederica Bremer, George Eliot, Charles 
Dickens, Macaulay and many other people were 
proud to know the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 
The last named wrote to her in 1856 : ‘‘ I have just 
returned from Italy, where your name seems to 
throw that of all other writers in the shade. There 
is no place where Uncle Tom (transformed into I 
Zil Tom) is not to be found. ‘‘When the little 
Yankee woman went to Europe in 1853 she was 
greeted with one continuous ovation. Each town 
visited devoted itself to the task of giving her the 
handsomest reception in its power, and the best and 
least accessible houses of English society were 
thrown open to her. Ever since, one of the notice- 
able features of the pretty little Hartford home has 
been a bracelet made to simulate the shackles of a 
slave, certain of the links bearing the dates of the 
British abolition of the slave trade in the West 
Indies. This was presented to Mrs. Stowe by the 
Duchess of Sutherland, and the remaining links 
have been successively adorned with the dates which 
made the landmarks in American emancipation. 

In a very unique degree the factors of heredity, 
of environment and of opportunity, upon which 
M. Taine lays so much stress in the determination 
of literary achievements, are apparent and em- 
phatic in the creation of Mrs. Stowe’s masterpiece. 
The Puritan blood and home, the clerical family, 
the atmosphere of evangelical thought and discus- 
sion, the imminence of the huge wrong of slavery, 
the opportunity of a practically unworked field, and 
a race of creatures almost as new to literature as were 
Cooper’s Indians,—gave this modest, inexperienced, 
retiring woman of forty her equipment. All these, 
however, would have been as naught if she had not 
brought a tender and sympathetic heart, a mighty 
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faith, and a concentration of interest amounting to 
genius to the task of summing up in this tale all 
the oppression of a system thoroughly hateful and 
evil to her. 

In one sense Mrs. Stowe was not inexperienced. 
She had been writing frequently before the appear- 
ance of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ and for a generation 
after it she continued to produce stories with such 
regularity as her health would allow. She was, too, 





MRS. STOWE IN 1870. 


a woman of culture and breadth. When this is said, 
however, it remains true that her literary work, 
whether in'the masterpiece or in the much less 
significant publications, was not formed at all from 
any conscientious or comprehensive study of the 
best models, nor was the style of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” or any of her stories by any means irre- 
proachable. She read largely, but so chiefly for 
the ideas embodied, that little attention was left for 
the art of style. 

The best commentary on those not infrequent 
criticisms of ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin ’’ which question 
its literary art, is found in the words of George 
Sand, who said: ‘If its judges, possessed with the 
love of what they call artistic work, find unskillful 
treatment in the book, look well at them to see if 
their eyes are dry when they are reading this or that 
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chapter. I cannot say that Mrs. Stowe has talent as 
one understands it in the world of letters, but she 
has genius, as the world manifestly feels the need 
of genius; the genius of goodness, not that of the 
world of letters, but of the saint.’’ 

Mrs. Stowe was always the first to deny that the 
great triumph of the book came as a result of its 
literary art. Indeed, she went further, and with 
almost mystical literalness insisted that she herself 
was not the author of the story, but that it was im- 
posed upon her. In her introduction to the illus- 
trated edition she says: ‘‘ The story might less be 
said to have been composed by her than imposed 
upon her. The book insisted upon getting itself 
into being and would take no denial.’’ Mrs. Annie 
Fields tells a story which shows how this idea 
maintained its force with Mrs. Stowe even when 
almost all other ideas had left the poor tired brain. 
“The sense that a great work had been accom- 
plished through her only made her more humble, 
and her shy, absent-minded ways were continually 
throwing her admirers into confusion. Late in life 
(when her failing powers made it impossible for her 
to speak as one living in a world which she seemed 
to have left far behind) she was accosted, I was 
told, in the gdrden of her country retreat, in the 
twilight one evening, by a good old retired sea- 
captain who was her neighbor for the time. ‘ When 
I was younger,’ said he respectfully, holding his hat 
in his hand while he spoke, ‘ Iread witha great deal 
of satisfaction and instruction ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
The story impressed me very much, and I am happy 
to shake hands with you, Mrs. Stowe, who wrote 
it.’ ‘I did not write it,’ answered the white-haired 
old lady gently. as she shook the captain’s hand. 
“You didn’t ?’ he ejaculated in amazement. ‘ Why, 
who did, then?’ ‘God wrote it,’ she replied sim- 
ply. ‘1 merely did His dictation.’ ‘ Amen,’ said the 
captainreverently, ashe walked thoughtfully away.”’ 

It was this zeal of the missionary and the prophet 
which clearly inspired the work—a spirit which we 
have attempted to account for by explaining the 
facts of Mrs. Stowe’s parentage, surroundings and 
training. This preacher spirit was indeed strong 
within her. Mrs. Fields says that the authoress 
found it necessary to spur herself up before the sec- 
ond of the readings from her own works, for in the 
first she had not been able to hold her audience 
as she wished. ‘‘She called me into her bedroom, 
where we stood before the mirror, with her short 
gray hair, which usually lay in soft curls around 
her brow, brushed erect and standing stiffly. ‘ Look 
here, my dear,’ she said; ‘I am exactly like my 
father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, when he was going to 
preach.’ And she held up her finger warningly. An 
hour later, when I sat in the ante-room waiting for 
the moment of her appearance to arrive, I could 
feel the power surging up within her; I knew she 
was armed for a good fight.”’ 

When ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ is considered as it 
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should be in the first place, as a noble tract,—not 
only is the question of its esthetic value answered, 
but also the still more disturbing query concerning 
the fairness of its attitude toward the South and 
the slave-hoiders. If one were to judge it asa novel, 
aiming above all to reflect truly the typical slave 
life of the Southern states and give a universal 
picture of plantation scenes, one would be forced 
to side at many points with the objections of offended 
Southerners. And Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Key’? would 
have but little final value in any defense of the 
realism of the novel. But taking it in its true sig- 
nificance and purposes as the splendid sermon of a 
zealous preacher, a magnificent appeal to the hearts 
of the world against such monstrous results of 
slavery as have undeniably characterized every slave- 
holding community, it would be difficult to call it 
unjust. From Mrs. Stowe’s point of view, the 
institution of slavery was as weak as its weakest 
point, and the Southerners are one in admitting that 
she described neither the best nor the worst of the 
slave-holders in the character of Legree. 

Mrs. Stowe produced a great quantity of writing 
of a very varied character during her forty years of 
literary activity. There is no single fragment which 
intrinsically deserves mention beside her master- 
piece. Yet, as an observer of the quiet village 
characters, the homely scenes, the meagre social 
atmosphere, and the mild humor of such Down East 
communities as she was thoroughly familiar with, 
she was a very worthy and significant forerunner of 
the school of writers of whom to-day Miss Wilkins 
is achief exponent. ‘‘ Old Town Folks ”’ is probably 
the most pleasant of the books of this class; ‘‘ The 
Minister’s Wooing ”’ has power and such great pathos 
which one would expect of the author of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’’ More nearly along the lines of the 
greater story is the effort which followed it in 1866— 
‘* Dred,’’ a tale of the Dismal Swamp. These three 
volumes are clearly Mrs. Stowe’s best works, after 
““Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ There are numbers of 
children’s stories, a volume of religious verse, 
another of ethical essays, some very worthy ‘‘ House 
and Home Papers’’ published in the Atlantic, 
biographical essays entitled ‘‘ Men of Our Time,” 
and a small group of novels which were busied with 
a well meaning attempt on the bettering of social 
mores. Perhaps a more acute judgment than the 
writer’s might ascribe a greater comparative de- 
gree of merit to these scattered writings. Certain 
it is that if they were measured by their success, 
greater praise should be due them. So late as 1870 a 
story from Mrs. Stowe’s pen, ‘‘ Little Pussy Willow,”’ 
began with an edition of 20,000, an almost unheard- 
of figure in the publishing business. 

The three pictures of Mrs. Stowe published here 
show her in her most attractive moods at three widely 
separated periods of her life. She was blessed with 
a very winning personality, and was a charming 
talker. 






























DR. BARNARDO: THE FATHER OF ‘‘NOBODY’S CHILDREN.” 


PART I. GENESIS. 
IL. JIM. 


HE world knows little of messengers of God. 
The Royal Albert Hall was filled last Mid- 
summer Day by a brilliant and imposing audience. 
The heir to the throne of the British Empire was 
there with the Princess of Wales to do honor to the 
work of the father of ‘‘ Nobody’s Children.”” The 
Duke of Sutherland was in the chair, and the 
Duchess, the uncrowned queen of North Britain, 
presented the prizes. The picked flower of English 
society, philanthropic and imperial, crowded the 
splendid hall. Everything that rank and beauty, art 
and music, discipline and enthusiasm, could effect 
was done, and done admirably, to insure the success 
of an appeal made for one of the worthiest causes 
ever submitted to the British public. It was a mag- 
nificent tribute to a magnificent work, one of the 
most distinctive of the glories of modern England. 
And yet in the whole of that brilliant assemblage, 
of all those cheering thousands, was there more than 
one who, in the moment of assured triumph, re- 
membered the humble messenger of God by whom 
the seed of the Word was brought as the fertilizing 
pollen is brought by the insect to the flower, from 
which the imposing congeries of benevolent institu- 
tions associated with the name of Dr. Barnardo have 
sprung? Dr. Barnardo, no doubt, remembered him 
well. But to the multitude he was as if he had 
never been. The very fact of his existence has 
perished from the memory of man. But the work, 
in the foundation of which he played so momentous 
a part, looms ever larger and larger before the eye 
of all. 
But who was he, this messenger of the Lord ? 
His name was Jim—James Jervis he said it was, 
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but he was only known as Jim. He was born when 
all England rang with the fool frenzy of the Cri- 
mean war, but he did not emerge into the light of 
history until nearly ten years later, just after the 
roar of the cannon in the war with Denmark an- 
nounced the opening of the great world-drama of 
the unification of Germany. 

No one knows where he was born, nor exactly 
when; nor has any one been able to trace his family 
belongings. He never knew his father. His mother 
was a Roman Catholic who was always sick, and 
who died in a workhouse infirmary, Jim looking on 
with wonder at the black coated priest whose appari- 
tion at the deathbed of his mother was the immedi- 
ate precursor of her disappearance from the world. 

When about five years old, Jim, being alone in the 
world and not liking the restraint of the work- 
house school, made a bolt for liberty, and, succeed- 
ing, began independent existence as a free Arab of 
the streets. From that point his history is pretty 
clear, and may be read in an autobiographical in- 
terview which is not without a certain historic in- 
terest. For Jim, little Jim, may yet be found to 
have played a more important part in the history of 
our epoch than nine-tenths of the personages who 
figure in ‘‘ Debrett,” or even than most of the 
chosen few who are selected for immortality by 
Leslie Stephen ard the editors of ‘‘ The Dictionary 
of National Biography.’’ Here, then, is his life 
story from five to ten, as told to an interviewer 
thirty years ago after coffee had loosened his tongue 
and kindly words had won his confidence: 


“T got along o’ a lot of boys, sir, down near Wapping 
way ; an’ there wor an ole lady lived there as wunst 
knowed mother, an’ she let me lie in a shed at the back ; 
an’ while I wor there I got on werry well. She wor 
werry kind, an’ gev’ me nice bits o’ broken wittals. 
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Arter this I did odd jobs with a lighterman, to nelp him 
aboard a barge. He treated me werry bad—knocked 
me about frightful. He used to trash me for nothin’, an’ 
I didn’t sometimes have anything to eat ; an’ sometimes 
he’d go away for days, an’ leave me alone with the 
boat.”’ 

““ Why did you not run away, then, and leave him ?” 
I asked. 

“So I would, sir, but Dick—that’s his name, they 
called him ‘Swearin’ Dick’—one day arter be trashed 
me awful, swore if I ever runned away he’d catch me 
an’ take my life ; an’ he’d got a dog aboard as he made 
smell me, an’ he telled me, if I tried to leave the barge 
the dog ’ud be arter me; an’, sir, he were such a big, 
fierce un. Sometimes, when Dick were drunk, he’d put 
the dog on me, ‘out of fun,’ as he called it; an’ look 
’ere, sir, that’s what he did wunst.’’ And the poor little 
fellow pulled aside some of his rags, and showed me the 
scarred marks, as of teeth, right down hisleg. ‘ Well, 
sir, I stopped a long while with Dick. I dunno how long 
it wor ; I’d have runned away often, but I wor afeared, 
till one day a man came aboard, and said as how Dick 
was gone—’listed for a soldier when be wor drunk. So 
I says to him, ‘ Mister,’ says I, ‘ will yer ’old that dog a 
minit ?’ So he goes down the ’atchway with him, an’ 
Ishuts down the ’atch tight on ’em both ; and I cries, 
‘*Ooray !’ an’ off I jumps ashore an’ runs for my werry 
life, an’ never stops till I gets up near the meat market ; 
an’ all that day I wor afeared old Dick’s dog ’ud be arter 
me. 

‘“‘ Oh, sir,’’ continued the boy, his eyes now lit up with 
excitement, ‘‘it wor foine, not to get no trashing, an’ 
not to be afeared of nobody ; I thought I wor going to be 
’appy now, ’specially as most people took pity on me, an’ 
gev’ mea penny now an’ then ; an’ one ole lady, as kep’ 
a tripe an’ trotter stall, gev’ me a bit now an’ then, 
when I ’elped her at night to put her things on her 
barrer, an’ gov’ it a shove ’ome. The big chaps‘on the 
streets wouldn’t let me go with ’em, so I took up by 
myself. But lor, sir, the perlice wor the wust; ther 
wor no getting no rest from ’em. They always kept a- 
movin’ me on. Sometimes, when I ’ad a good stroke of 
luck, I got a thrippeny doss, but it wor awful in the 
lodging-houses o’ summer nights. What with the bitin’ 
and the scratchin’, Icouldn’t get no sleep ; so in summer 
I mostly slep’ out on the wharf or anywheres. Twice 
I wor up before the beak for sleepin’ out. When the 
bobbies catched me, sometimes, they’d let me off with 
a kick, or a good knock on the side of the ’ead. But one 
night an awful cross fellow caught me on a doorstep, 
an’ locked me up. ThenI got six days at the workus, 
an’ arterwards runned away ; an’ ever since I’ve bin in 
an’ out, an’ up an’ down, where I could ; but since the 
cold kem on this year it’s been werry bad. I ain’t ’ad 
no luck at all, an’ its been sleepin’ out on an empty 
stomick most every night.”’ 

‘* Have you ever been to school ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, sir. At the workus they made me go to school, 
an’ I’ve been into one on a Sunday in Whitechapel ; 
there’s a kind benelman there as used to give us toke 
arterwards,”’ 

“ Now, Jim, have you ever heard of Jesus ?”’ 

A quick nod of assent was the response. The boy 
seemed quite pleased at knowing something of what I 
was talking about. 

“ Yes, sir,’’ he added ; ‘‘ I knows about Him.”’ 

“Well, who is He? What do you know about 
Him ?’” 

‘Oh, sir,” he said, and he looked sharply about the 
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room, and with a timorous glance into the darker corners 
where the shadows fell, then sinking his voice into a 
whisper, added, ‘* Hr’s THE POPE 0’ RoME.” 


II. THE DOCTOR. 


So much for Jim. At the time when this inter- 
view took place Jim was ragged, dirty, pinched 
with hunger. He was one of the most disreputable 
little imps Providence ever employed to carry its 
message. But he did the work, and very effectively 
too, as will speedily appear. 

The other party to that interview was a young 
man who had but just attained his majority, whose 
name was entered in the student books of the Lon- 
don Hospital as Thomas John Barnardo. He was a 
serious young man, about as unlike the typical Bob 
Sawyer as it is possible to imagine. And yet per- 
haps not so unlike. For Bob suffered chiefly from 
an absurdly wasteful method of working off excess 
of vitality. There are French physicians who main- 
tain that girls at certain periods in their develop- 
ment display tendency which, if it is not diverted 
to mysticism or religion, will find satisfaction in 
vice ; so there is some possibility that the two stu- 
dents, variously known as Sawyer and Barnard), are 
both object lessons as to the excess of energy, in 
one case operating to the waste of tissue by intem- 
perate excessive indulgence, in the other to the 
waste of nervous energy by excessive sacrifice in 
using every moment for the helping of others. In 
both cases there is relief, but there is this differ- 
ence: relief d la Sawyer is relief by suicide, relief 
a la Barnardo is relief by salvation. 

Dr. Barnardo is a singular instance of the benefits 
which result from a judicious cross. His father 
was born in Germany, of Spanish descent. His 
mother was born in Ireland, of English blood. He 
himself is thus a curious hybrid of German, Span- 
ish, English and Irish. He was born in Ireland, a 
Protestant of the Protestants. He is not an Orange- 
man, but William of Ballykilbeg himself is not 
more valiant in the faith of the Reformation than 
Dr. Barnardo. Ireland may or may not be a frag- 
ment of the lost Atlantis, but it does undoubtedly 
possess an extraordinary faculty of intensifying hu- 
ian sentiment and human passion. If Dr. Barnardo 
had been born in England he would probably have 
been much more lukewarm in his hostility to Rome 
He would also in all probability have been less pas- 
sionate in his devotion to the children. 

When quite a youth he came under deep convic- 
tion of sin, experienced the change called conver 
sion, and in the first ardor of his zeal he resolved to 
dedicate himself to the cause of Chinese missions. 
Desiring to attain medical knowledge as well as 
theological training, he went to London, and en- 
tered himself as student at the London Hospital. 
He had hardly commenced working when the 
cholera broke out. A wild stampede took place, 
leaving ample room for volunteers. Dr. Barnardo, 
although then only a raw student, volunteered for 
cholera service. His offer was eagerly accepted, 
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and he began the house-to-house visitation of the Devoting my days mainly to attendance at the hospita) 
east end poor, which gave him so deep an insight and dissecting-room, and most of my evenings to need- 


: cae ae? : ful study, I nevertheless reserved two nights a week 
into the conditions of their life. He did not spare which I called my free nights. and which, as well as the 


himself in those days. He says: whole of Sunday, were given up to the conduct of a 
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ragged school situated in a room in the heart of squalid 
Stepney. 

That was how he came to be in the way of Jim 
—James Jervis, the messenger of the Lord. 

There were other medical students associated 
with Barnardo in the ragged school work. The 
school was held in a disused donkey stable. It was 
worse even than the small chamber where, friend- 


tight and wind-tight ? Had we not good bars to the 
windows, almost capable of resisting a siege ?—by no 
means an unnecessary precaution in that quarter. And, 
above all, was it not situated right in the very heart of 
an overcrowded, poverty stricken district, filled with 
little one-story houses of four rooms each, every room 
containing its family ? 


To this place one night in 1866 came Jim, not, it 
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less and unseen, toiled o’er his types one poor un- 
learned young man. That place was dark, unfur- 
nished and mean, yet there the freedom of a race be- 
gan. Barnardo’s ragged-school was worse than 
Garrison’s printing office: 


Boards had been placed over the rough earth. The 
rafters had been whitened, and so had the walls ; but 
much use of gas. together with the accumulated dirt de- 
posits of three or four years, had changed the color toa 
dingier hue. Yet I and my student friends who helped 
me thought it an admirable room, for was it not water- 


must be admitted, with the slightest suspicion of 
the importance of the message with which he was 
charged. Neither had he come from any desire to 
be taught, as he frankly admitted. Another lad 
had told him of the school, or, as Jim put it, ‘‘ He 
tell’d me to come up ’ere to the school to get a 
warm, an’ he sed p’raps you’d let me lie nigh the 
fire all night.’”’ It-was a raw winter night and a 
keen east wind was shivering through the dimly 
lighted streets, when, all the scholars having left the 
room, little Jim still lingered; casting a longing look 
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at the fire. He had neither shirt, shoes nor stock- 
ings. Small sharp eyes, restless and bright as a 
rat’s, gleamed out of the careworn features of an 
old man which surmounted the spare stunted frame 
of a child of ten. It was the child, not so much of 
the slum, which is the foetid lair of the savage of 
civilization, as of the street—the desert of the city 
Arab. 

The doctor having finished his teaching, and 
weary enough with the nervous exhaustion of keep- 
ing the attention of a pack of young rowdies, some- 
what peremptorily ordered the boy home. 

Then Jim pleaded piteously to stay. ‘‘ Please, 
sir, do let me stop. I won’t do no ’arm.”’ 

Stop in the schoolroom ! The idea seemed absurd 
to Barnardo. 

‘* What would your mother think ?”’ 

‘** Ain’t got no mother.”’ 

** But your father ?”’ 

‘** Ain’t got no father.”’ 

‘*Stuff and nonsense, boy; don’t tell me such 
stories ! You say you have not got a father or a 
mother.’ Where are your friends, then? Where do 
you live ?”’ 

‘* Ain’t got no friends. Don’t live nowhere.”’ 

And when little Jim had thus delivered his mes- 
sage, the man to whom it was delivered was sure he 
was lying. For the young medico, with all his ex- 
perience of Stepney, had at that time never heard 
of the great Bedouin tribe of the Don’t-Live-No- 
wheres. 


Ill. WHERE THE DON’T-LIVE-NOWHERES SLEEP. 


Assuming his most inquisitorial air, the young 


doctor proceeded to cross-examine Jim in order to. 


convict him of scandalous falsehoods. But Jim was 
a witness of truth, and not to be confounded. He 
told his simple story and stuck to it, begging 
lustily to be allowed to sleep all night by the fire, 
which seemed—no wonder—so fascinating in its 
light and warmth. 

And as he was speaking a sense of the meaning 
of his message suddenly smote the young medico to 
the heart. For the first time in his life there rushed 
upon him with overwhelming force this thought: 
“* Ts it possible that in this great city there are others 
also homeless and destitute, who are as young as 
this boy, as helpless, and as ill prepared as he to 
withstand the trials of cold, hunger and exposure ?”’ 

Is it possible? He must promptly put it to the 
proof. 

‘** Tell me, my lad, are there other poor boys like 
you in London without a home or friends ?”’ 

He replied promptly : ‘*Oh! yes, sir, lots—’eaps 
on ’em ; more’n I could count.’’ 

Now the young Barnardo did not like to be 
hoaxed. So being of a practical turn of mind he 
bribed Jim with a place to sleep in, and as much 
hot coffee as he could drink, if he would take him 
there and then—or at least after the coffee had been 
drunk—to where the Don’t-Live-Nowheres sleep. 


His incredulity was natural. How often I remem- 
ber that marvelous tale of what could be seen 
here and there dissipated into thin air when I asked 
to be taken to see them. Jim, however, knew his 
facts, and could produce his vouchers. 

After drinking as much coffee as he could swal- 
low he imparted to his teacher—who was now the 
taught, learning a far greater lesson than he had 
ever given—the reasons why he was sure that Jesus 
Christ was in very deed the Pope of Rome, for 
hadn’t his mother crossed herself when she name@ 
the Pope, and the black dressed man who came 
when she died crossed himself when he said Jesus, 
and was that not enough proof to satisfy any one ? 
Now, although from his youth up the Pope of Rome 
has been Antichrist in Barnardo’s eyes, at that 
moment it was absolutely nothing to him whether 
the boy was a Roman Catholicor a Jew or a 
Mohammedan. He was moved by one fact only— 
the poor little chap’s utter friendlessness. His 
touching confidence in the strange teacher when he 
found he was likely to be his friend fairly took Bar- 
nardo’s heart captive. So let the Don’t-Live-No- 
wheres sleep where they might, Jim must at once 
without losing a moment be rescued from that 
heathen darkness. So he turned to and told little 
Jim as graphically as he knew how the story of the 
Passion of our Lord. The lad was interested, for 
the tale was new, and to him it might have been the 
story of a poor bloke in the next alley. But when it 
came to the crucifixion, little Jim fairly broke down, 
and said, amid his tears, ‘‘ Oh, sir, that wor wuss 
nor Swearin’ Dick sarved me !”’ 

At last, half an hour after midnight, they sallied 
forth on their quest for the sleeping quarters of the 
Don’t Live-Nowheres. Jim trotted along leading 
his new made friend to Houndsditch, and then 
diving down the shed like alley to the ’Change that 
leads by many passages from Petticoat Lane. Here 
they were at last, but where were the Don't-Live- 
Nowheres? Barnardo thought that he had caught 
Jim out. There was not a soul to be seen. He 
struck matches and peered about under barrows 
and into dark corners, but never a boy could he dis- 
cover. ‘‘ They durstn’t lay about ’ere,’’ said Jim 
in excuse, ‘‘ cos’ the p’licemen keep such a werry 
sharp lookout all along on these ’ere shops. But 
we're there now, sir. You'll see lots on ’em if we 
don’t wake ’em up.” 

But Barnardo could see nothing. A high dead 
wall stood in front and never a lad was to be seen. 

‘¢ Where are the boys, Jim?’ he asked, much 
puzzled. 

‘* Up there, sir,’’ replied Jim, pointing to the iron 
roof of the shed of which the wall was the boun- 
dary. 

How to get up was the next question, but Jim made 
light work of this. His sharp eyes detected the well- 
worn marks by which the lads ascended and descended— 
little interstices between the bricks, whence the mortar 
had fallen or had been picked away. Jim rapidly 
climbed up first, and then by the aid of a stick which he 
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held down for me, I too made my ascent, and at length 
stood upon the stone coping or parapet which ran along 
the side. 

There, exposed upon the dome-shaped roof, with their 
heads upon the higher part and their feet somewhat in 
the gutter, but in a great variety of postures—some 
coiled up, as one may have seen dogs before a fire; s ome 
huddled two or three together, others more apart—lay 
eleven boys out on the open roof. No covering of any 
kind was upon them. The rags that most of them wore 
were mere apologies for clothes, apparently quite as bad 
as, if not even worse than, Jim’s. One big fellow who 
lay there seemed to be about eighteen years old ; but the 
ages of the remainder varied, I should say, from nine to 
fourteen. Just then the moon shone clearly out. I have 
already said it was a bitterly cold, dry night, and, as the 
pale light of the moon fel! upon the upturned faces of 
those poor boys, and as I, standing there, realized, for 
one awful moment, the terrible fact that they were all 
absolutely homeless and destitute, and were perhaps but 
samples of numbers of others, it seemed as though the 
hand of God Himself had suddenly pulled aside the cur- 
tain which concealed from my view the untold miseries 
of forlorn child-life upon the streets of London. Add to 
this that a passionate sense of the unfairness of things 
flooded my heart and mind as I stood that night upon 
the roof top. Why should these eleven have nothing, 
and I and countless others have all we needed? It all 
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seemed so unfair, so wrong, the problem was so mixed. 
I was fairly dazed at the thought of it, and only found 
relief when I gave up trying to solve it and thought I 
must do just the one duty that lay so manifestly at my 
door—save this one poor lad, whatever might come of it. 

Jim looked at the whole thing from a very matter of- 
fact point of view. 

‘* Shall I wake ’em, sir ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘ Hush,” said I, ‘don’t let us attempt to disturb 
them,’’ and as one of them moved uneasily I hurried 
away. 

Reaching the street, Jim, blithely unconscious of 
any reason for special emotion on the subject, said: 
‘‘Shall we go to another lay, sir? There’s lots 
more !”’ 

But the doctor had seen enough to know that the 
Don’t-Live-Nowheres existed, and to realize how 
they existed and where they slept. 


IV. THE FIRST HOME. 


The sight of these upturned piteous faces on the 
iron roof of that shed, glimmering wan through 
their dirt in the wintry moonlight, haunted Bar- 
nardo. Silently and before God he vowed to dedi- 
cate himself henceforth, while life lasted, to save 
the Arabs of the streets. The Chinese must seek 
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other missioners ; his work lay nearer home. But 
what could be done, and how could he do it? It 
seemed indeed a forlorn enough task. But the seed 
had been sown, and the sower who could employ 
Jim Jervis as his messenger could provide for the 
rest. Speaking of this long afterward, Dr. Bar- 
nardo said : 

I knew no ore then who could render me any help in 
the rescue and care of these boys. I was, comparatively 
speaking, friendless and unknown in London myself ; but 
our heavenly Father, who feeds the hungry ravens, and 
whose open hand supplies the young lions when they 
roar, heard the prayer of my heart, and gradually the 
way opened to accomplish the work I had set before me. 
I asked Him, if it was His holy will, to permit me to pro- 
vide a shelter for such poor children, and to give me the 
wisdom needed to seek them out during the hours of 
darkness, and to bring them in to learn of God, of Christ, 
of Heaven. 


The answer was not long in coming. Some weeks 
afterward, Barnardo was at dinner at a great man’s 
house, and opportunity occurring he spoke warmly 
of what he had seen and knew. For he had then seen 
other ‘‘ lays’’ and he knew of what he spoke. His 
host and his fellow guests were incredulous. ‘‘ Do 
you mean to tell us that this very night,’’ they said, 
‘‘raw and cold and wretched as it is, there are 
children sleeping out in the open air in London ?”’ 
‘‘I do,”’ said Barnardo. ‘‘ Can you show us them ?”’ 
he was asked. Albeit somewhat shrinking lest the 
“lay” might that night be drawn blank, he stoutly 
declared he could and he would. So cabs were sum- 
moned, and a score of gentlemen in evening dress 
fared forth toward Slumdom piloted by Barnardo. 
Through the city they drove on and on and on, until 
they reached a space by Billingsgate Market, where 
he knew the lads slept by the score. 

A strange sight it was, that of these west end 
revelers straying to Billingsgate seeking outcasts— 
and finding none. For there was not a boy to be 
seen. For a moment Barnardo’s heart sank within 
him ; but a policeman standing by told him it was 
all right. ‘* They’ll come out,’”’ he said, ‘“‘if you 
give them a copper.”’ 

A halfpenny a head was offered, and then from 
out a great confused pile of old crates, boxes and 
empty barrels which were piled together, cov- 
ered with a huge tarpaulin, seventy three boys 
crawled out from the lair where they had been seek- 
ing a shelter for the night. Called out by the offer 
of a halfpenny, there they stood, beneath the light 
of the lamps, a sorrowful and mournful regiment 
of the great army of the destitute, confronting an 
even mor? sorrowful and mournful regiment of 
the well-to-do. ‘‘I pray God,” said Dr. Barnardo, 
‘that I may never again behold such a sight.’’ But 
it was a vision which, although apocalyptic in its 
horror, carried with it a glad promise of better 
things to come. For Lord Shaftesbury was of the 
party, and with him were many of the best philan- 
thropists in London. 

After thus having proved his case Dr. Barnardo 
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was not long in getting to his lifework. He says: 

As may well be imagined, I began in a very small way. 
A little house in a mean street was first opened for 
some twenty-five boys. .We did the repairs ourselves. 
Many a happy hour was spent in whitewashing the walls 
and ceilings, scrubbing the floors, and otherwise putting 
what seemed to me at that time a veritable mansion of 
capaciousness into suitable condition for the reception 
of my first family. Then I spent two whole nights upon 
the streets of London, cast my net upon the “ right side 
of the ship,” and brought to shore twenty-five homeless 
lads, all willing and eager to accept such help as I could 
give them. 

Thus had Jim’s message from the Lord borne the 
fruit whereto it was appointed. Dr. Barnardo had 
found his vocation. The Home was born. The lit- 
tl2 one has now become a thousand, and in place of 
twenty-five homeless boys he has now 5,000 boys 
and girls in his Homes. But although Dr. Barnardo 
has been the cultivator of the crop from which this 
great harvest has been reaped, the message from 
the Lord came by little Jim—little Jim Jervis, the 
first of a procession of more than 30,000 of the 
Don’t-Live-Nowheres who, thanks to his message, 
have been homed and saved. 


V. OPPOSITION. 


Dr. Barnardo has dealt in thirty years with 30, 
000 children, or, to put it roughly, an average of 
1,000 per annum. He has been assailed in eighty- 
eight of these cases, chiefly on account of the pro- 
tection he has afforded to the children of Roman 
Catholics. None of these children had been ad- 
mitted until after the Catholic priests concerned 
had refused to do anything for the little ones. In 
seventy-six of the eighty-eight cases the proceedings 
were stopped in their initial stage by the discovery 
that the action of Dr. Barnardo was fully covered 
by the provisions of the Custody of Children’s act, 
a measure which was passed by Parliament largely 
owing to the evidence furnished by Dr. Barnardo as 
to the iniquitous condition of the law as it formerly 
stood. Under the old law, which the judges them- 
seives condemned when they administered it, there 
were twelve cases brought into court. Of these the 
majority were decided in Dr. Barnardo’s favor. 
Only in three cases did the judges give judgment 
against him, and in those cases the conduct of Dr. 
Barnardo wa3 admitted to be morally right althongh 
judicially it. had to be pronounced legally wrong. 
He practiced what he described as philanthropic 
abduction in one case only. A little girl, whose 
step-father was said to have twice assaulted her, 
was declared by the court to have no option but to 
return again to the brute who was her legal guar- 
dian. To save that child from the worst outrage, 
which on the third attempt would probably have 
been completed, Dr. Barnardo, at the child’s urgent 
entreaty, sent her abroad, thereby placing her out- 
side the jurisdiction. This was, of course, extra 
legal conduct, for which he was held to have com- 
mitted contempt of court, but many people still 
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CARPENTERS AT STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, 


think he did nothing more than his obvious duty. 
Such action as he attempted in this case and in the 
celebrated Gossage case, can, Dr. Barnardo says, 
never again be necessary, the law, which has since 
been altered, being now efficient to safeguard the 
welfare of any child or young person in jeopardy 
through evil-disposed relatives. 

The worst that can be charged against Dr. Bar- 
nardo has been an excessive reluctance to give up 
children whom he has rescued from the slums to the 
hands of those from whom they had been delivered, 
especially when those persons were admittedly the 
mere catspaws of the priests. Dr. Barnardo is an 
Irish Protestant who sees the Pope through lurid 
spectacles, and in one or two cases he made what 
seemed to me a quite unnecessary fuss about re- 
turning the child to Catholic custody. Fortunately 
saner counsels now prevail on both sides. The 
policy adopted by Cardinal Vaughan on this ques- 
tion deserves honorable mention, as the one solitary 
instance in which he has shown himself wiser than 
his predecessor. There is now peace between the 
Cardinal and Dr. Barnardo, although, of course, 
neither has abated one jot or one tittle of his deep 
conviction as to the essentially heretical and un- 
orthodox religious beliefs of the other. 


PART II. THE OUTCOME OF JIM’S_ 
APPEAL. 


I. A FAMILY OF FIVE THOUSAND: 


It is the largest family in the world. Fathers of 
families of five find themselves often put to it to 
manage their little ones. But Dr. Barnardo keeps 
the whole multifarious congeries of homes and 
houses and brigades and agencies in full swing from 
year’s end to year’s end. It makes the head ache to 
try to remember merely the names of all the institu- 
tions which have grown out of that first Home, 
founded as the result of Jim’s message. I merely 
print here a list of the branches of that tree of life 
which Dr. Barnardo had tended so vigilantly all 
these years : 


Yhe following branches are devoted wholly to the rescue 
and training of children : 

1. HomME FOR WORKING AND DESTITUTE LaDs, 18 to 26 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 

2. LEopoLD House ORPHAN HOME FOR LITTLE Boys, 
199 Burdett Road, London, E. 

3. NURSERY HOME FOR VERY LITTLE Boys, Teighmore, 
Gorey, Jersey. ad 

4. OPEN-ALL-NIGHT REFUGE FOR HOMELESS Boys AND 
GIRLS, 6, 8 and 10 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 
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5. LaBor House FOR DESTITUTE YOUTHS, 622, 624 and 
626 Commercial Road, London, E. 

6 to 54. VILLAGE HoME FOR ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE 
GIRLS, Barkingside, Ilford, Essex. 

55. Bares’ CasTtLE, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

56. HER MaJszsty’s HosPITAL FOR WAIF CHILDREN, 13 
to 19 Stepney Causeway, E. 

57. SERVANTS’ FREE REGISTRY AND HomE, Sturges 
House, 32 Bow Road, E. 

58. RescuE HoME For YOUNG GIRLS IN SPECIAL Dan- 
GER, Private Address. 

59. THE BEEAIVE (Industrial Home for Older Girls), 273 
Mare street, Hackney, N. E. 

60. Ciry MESSENGER BRIGADE, Head Offices. 

61. Union JACK SHOEBLACK BRIGADE AND Hog, Three 
“— street, Limehouse, E 

. Woon-CHoPPiNG BRIGADE, 622 Commercial Road, E. 

2 BurDETT DORMITORY, Burdett Road, E. 

64. CONVALESCENT SEASIDE HOME, 5 ‘and 6 Chelsea 
Villas, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

65. JONES MemorntaL HOME FOR .INCURABLES, 16 Tra- 
falgar Road, Birkdale. 

66. HomE FOR GIRL Waifs, 3 Bradninch Place, Exeter. 

67, 68 & 69. CHILDREN’s FREE Lopaine Housss: 81 
Commercial street, Whitechapel, E; 12 Dock street, 
Leman street, Whitechapel, E.; 12 St. John’s Place, 
Notting Hill, W. ; 

70 & 71. EmicraTion DEPOTS AND DISTRIBUTING 
Homes—For Girls: ‘‘Hazelbrae,” Peterborough, On- 
tario. For Boys: 214 Farley avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

42. INDUSTRIAL Farm, Russell, Manitoba 

43. BOARDING-OUT BRANCH (with about 120 local cen- 
ters), Head Offices. 

74 BLIND AND DEAF MUTE BRANCH, Head Offices. 

%5. BRANCH FOR CRIPPLES OR DEFORMED CHILDREN, 
Head Offices. 

46. THE CHILDREN’S FOLD, 182 Grove Road, Victoria 
Park, E. 

77. SHIPPING AGENCY, Head Offices: 
at “ARDIFF and YARMOUTH. 

78 to 85. EveR-OpEen Doors, Eight Rescue Branches in 
BatH, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, LEEDS, LIVER- 
POOL, NEWCASTLE and PLYMOUTH, respectively. 

Such a city of a family demands its own organs, 
and Dr. Barnardo, in addition to all his other cares, 
is editor of at least three magazines. Night and 
Day, the official organ of the institutions, records 
the history and progress of the work, and abounds 
with interesting illustrations and incidents of the 
eftorts carried on for the rescue and relief of waifs 
and strays. The Young Helpers’ League Magazine 
is published in the interests of the Young Helpers’ 
League, a world wide union of young people on be- 
half of the sick and ailing children in the Homes. 
Bubbles (weekly number, one penny ; monthly part, 
sixpence) is a unique colored magazine which sup- 
plies illustrated accounts of the Homes from week 
to week. There are also other publications describ- 
ing and illustrating special aspects of the work. 

The Homes are open every afternoon, except on 
Saturday and Sunday, to any who choose to visit 
them and see for themselves the nature of the en- 
terprise. Visitors to the Girls’ Village Home are 
met every afternoon (except Saturday and Sunday) 
at Ilford Station by a conveyance, which awaits the 
train leaving Liverpool street at 1.10 p.m. 


With branches 
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As for the actual work done, I cannot do better 
than print here the latest figures kindly brought up 
to date for me by Dr. Barnardo. This is in bold 
statistics an outline of what came out of James 
Jervis being sent to tell of the tribe of the Don’t- 
Live-Nowheres : 

Total number of children rescued, trained, and 
placed out in life by the Homes in twenty-nine 


years, up to 3 st December, 1895.............. 28,491 
Number of waif children dealt with during 

Madras Sewsicctevedeccdgemietee euddecekeataes 12,696 
Fresh applications during the year............. 8,286 
Children maintained, educated, etc., in the 

ROMER Se TRO 5 cegeuascicseccsveccdumwawnaes 6,911 
Average number in residence throughout the 

NOMMeas <ceccuevdercecade seudsuusteadasccvee Mee 4,517 
Total number actually in residence on 31st De- 

COMMUNES TOU 5 55 Pare 0s vrqunties wos cunuedgecsleet 4,558 
Fresh cases admitted during the year .... .. 2,501 
Children, included in the above, rescued during 

1895 from circumstances of grave moral 

GANGER eS cvucevcunvedscuacevedeasancsedsebecda 1,251 
Children rescued ‘during the year from utter 

destitution, but of decent parentage.......... 1,250 
Incurable cripples, physically disabled and blind 

children, or deaf-mutes admitted during 1895. 71 
Infants in arms admitted. ................. 6. 87 
Average number of children admitted every 

twenty-four hours during the year........... 8.04 
Largest number of admissions in one day.... .. 38 
Children boarded out in England on 31st De- 

COMBE LOT ccc sieinciceicc ss dusasvesceuseceeda 1,401 
Boys and girls assisted to situations at home, 

sent to sea, or otherwise placed out in life 

during the year, etc., CtC.......06 ccccccecs 1,590 
Boys and girls placed out in Colonies during 

Li RR Cer CECE IC CEE EE OAT eT 733 
Total number of trained boys and girls emi- 

grated by means of the Homes to the Colonies, 

te Sist December, 1606... .- cccccccesevesosveces 8,048 
Number of deaths during the year.............. 30 
Rate of mortality per 1,000 for the year ... .. 4.34 
Children educated, partly fed or clothed at Free 

BVA OOOO eens + acca sa daeudaeussieseenuies 1,03 
Total number of children maintained in whole 

or in part during the year.................00. 7,914 
Outside children under instruction in Sunday 

ROO ye kona dueuas daudeteedededuccundenses 2,400 
Free lodgings provided through Provincial 

vee Opeth GOP os a jiais sc cdiecccttincdcccecdudes 13,791 
Free rations supplied through the Children’s 

Free Lodging Houses and All Night Refuge.. 57,343 
Total rations supplied through free meal agen- 

COR fo diviecdescvuseseus ldecudecanetacasnatect<s 195,126 
Garments given away or sold at nominal prices, 

and pairs of boots lent to Board School and 

necessitous Children.............ceeee seecees 14,922 
Meat, grocery, milk and coal orders distributed 

to the destitute sick after visitation.......... 2,203 
Hospital letters distributed. ........ neree 341 
Religious services held at various mission cen 

URORe coer daces oc ce natures since tcauecucuaedes ‘ 2,002 

Aggregate attendance at same............ 408,927 
Temperance, social, educational and other . 
meetings held at various mission centres..... 490 
Aggregate attendance at same............ 93,637 
Total number of all kinds of meetings and 
MAR WIN cece necsieess tecdsocecevnsdedcnvasess 2,492 
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THE GIRLS’ VILLAGE HOME AT ILFORD, SHOWING CHURCH AND CAIRNS HOUSE. 
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Aggregate attendance at same............ 

House-to-house visits by deaconesses, doctors, 

missionaries, probationers and others to the 
WOMCG OF CA DOGE on 650/05, 0.0.c.0,c5'0c sanding 0% vasiniy 8,629 
Publications sold, or given out from stores... 2,196,728 

Letters and parcels received at Head Office dur- 
IMG CHO VEAT 2.2.0 0cces cccccrece.ceccescccccess 158,030 

Letters and parcels dispatched from the Head 
197,657 


Office during the year..........cc.scccccese ef 


The following trades are taught to members of 
this family: Baker, blacksmith, brushmaker, car- 
penter, engineer, harness-maker, matmaker, printer, 
shoemaker, tailor, tinsmith, wheelwright. 

The doors of the Home stand open night and day 
for all children really friendless and destitute. No 
one with these qualifications is ever turned away. 
In one year young people were admitted from Ber- 
lin, Brazil, Cape Town, Constantinople, France, I]l- 
linois, Memel (Germany), Mexico, New Orleans, 
New Zealand, Russia, Syria. 


Il. SOME THINGS DONE DIRECTLY. 


It is idle to attempt to describe all that Dr. Bar- 
nardo has done and is attempting to do. 
centre of spiritual, social, intellectual activity, per- 
petually in motion. He began by caring only for 
the saving of the city Arab; he now finds the whole 
social problem on his hands. He is facing the whole 
vast complicated congeries of difficulties which 
baffle churches and governments, and facing them 
also with marvelous success. Round his Homes 
have grown up a veritable church militant, the 
most amazing octopus of our time. Nothing that is 
human is alien to Dr. Barnardo. He imports car- 
goes of timber from the forests of Norway, and 
plants out human seedlings in the prairies of Mani- 
toba. He is surgeon, editor, preacher, teacher, 
Jack-of-all-trades, and a past master in all. One 
day he brings 3,700 of his children from all his 
Homes to the heart of the west end. It is a small 
army-—a larger army than that with which Britain 
has won many of her most brilliant victories. Under 
his able direction they concentrate at the Albert 
Hall to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
bringing with them a vast paraphernalia illustra- 
tive of all their enterprises, their works and their 
sports. With a skill the late Sir Augustus Harris 
could not have excelled, he puts this gigantic troupe 
through a programme lasting nearly four hours, a 
programme that goes without a hitch, that keeps 
every one from Prince to press man enthralled in un- 
flagging interest, and that fascinates and delights 
every one, with one of the prettiest spectacles ever 
seen in London. And the troupe, what is it? One 
and all they are children, some mere babies, but all, 
whether old or young, perishing fragments of ship- 
wrecked humanity, snatched one by one from the 
melstrom of our cities. But for him these little 
ones would have been in the workhouse, in prison, 
in the grave. or worse still, in the kennel and in the 
slum preparing before they were well in their teens 
to perpetuate their kind. And, then, after having 
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given the world this gigantic object-lesson in organ- 
ized philanthropy, the company disperses. The 
mammoth troupe of 3.700 silently and swiftly re- 
trace their steps. As was the concentration, so is 
the distribution. In twelve hours all is over, the 
Homes are again full of teeming life, and not a 
child has been lost or has even missed its way. 
Those who have attempted to convoy a party of a 
score, boys and girls, from the circumference to the 
centre of London in mid-season alone can appreciate 
what was involved in the march of the 3,700 to and 
from Albert Hall. 

Yet that spectacle, so prodigious, so enthralling, 
only represented one section of Dr. Barnardo’s work. 
One of the most interesting and the most hazardous 
of his innumerable enterprises was not represented 
there. This is fhe good doctor’s remedy for baby 
farming, which, as the recent case of Mr. Dyer 
shows, is usually baby slaughtering. For Dr. Bar- 
nardo is himself a baby farmer! Here is his ac- 
count of what he calls his system of auxiliary board- 
ing-out —a foundling hospital on a new principle, 
with results which are in amazing contrast to those 
achieved in the magnificent institutions of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. In the state foundling hospitals 
50 per cent. of the children die. In Dr. Barnardo’s 
system only two have died out of three hundred. 
He limits his operations to the first born illegiti- 
mate. He assumes, and r’ghtly, that the woman 
who first becomes a mother without having pro- 
vided her child with a lawful father has already 
suffered enough for her sin without being driven 
into hell as a collateral incident of a slip made often 
in ignorance and even in innocence. So this is his 
way of dealing with an application on behalf of the 
first and only child of an unmarried mother already 
in or about to be employed in service: 


We first take great pains to ascertain whether the 
mother is really penitent and desirous of living a better 
life, and whether the assistance we are asked to render 
the child will tend toward the latter result. Having 
satisfied ourselves as to these two pre-requisites, we then 
place ourselves in communication with a lady who is 
willing to give the girl employment, if only the burden 
of the child can be taken off her. After being quite 
satisfied with the bona fides of all concerned, and also 
satisfied that it is impossible for us to reach the father 
so as to compel him to maintain the child (this is with 
us an essential which we never overlook), we then author- 
ize the mother to seek out some decent poor woman 
who will be willing to become foster-mother to the child. 
This done, an agreement is entered into by the mother 
that she will pay the foster-mother 5s. per week. We 
take into consideration the earnings of the mother, her 
state of health, and her stock of clothing, and we agree 
to assist the case to the extent of a sum which never ex- 
ceeds 3s. 6d. per week, but which often is not more than 
1s. This money is not paid to the girl herself, nor to the 
foster-parent, but to the lady, who is thereby charged 
with some responsibility for the good conduct of the 
mother. Before we make each month’ 8 payment we have 
to be satisfied afresh that the mother is still in service, 
pleasing her mistress, and going on respectably. We 
also satisfy ourselves from time to time that the foster- 
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parent is a suitable and proper woman to have charge of 
the baby, and that the latter is being well cared for and 
looked after. > 

While these conditions obtain we continue to pay our 
promised contribution toward the child’s maintenance. 
The remainder has to be paid by the mother herself. 
If she pays 2s. 6d. a week, or £6 10s. a year, this leaves 
her, if she is earning £14 or £15 a year, enough to clothe 
herself if she exercises proper economy. It does not 
leave her free to live a careless, extravagant, or vicious 
life ; and, moreover, we accompany our contribution 
with this distinct warning, that if at any time she re- 
lapses into a vicious or immoral life, we will at once cease 
our payments, and she will lose all title to further con- 
sideration. Meanwhile, having some portion of the cost 
to bear, and having constant access to her infant, the 
maternal instinct is awakened and kept alive and become 
in itself a potent factor in the permanent reclamation of 
the mother. 

So well is this worked that of the three hundred 
cases dealt with up to date only in a single case has 
the mother lapsed into immorality, and in only two 
have the babies died. But for Dr. Barnardo at least 
one hundred of these mothers would have been on 
the streets or bearing other bastards, and at least 
one hundred and fifty of the children would have 
died under various forms of slow torture. 


A PALACE OF PAIN. 


Dr. Barnardo is, as everybody knows, a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, and has 
always taken a keen interest in the medical and 
surgical side of his rescue work. From a very 
early date in its history he came to the conclusion 
that, other things being equal, the sick, or blind, or 
incurably-crippled ‘‘ waif and stray ’’ was in a more 
pitiable plight than his healthy brothers and sisters, 
and had stronger claims for relief. And so, while 
some doors of hope were closed against the street 
wastrell with, say, virulent opthalmia, or a twisted 
backbone, or loss of vision, or partial paralysis, or 
any other of the ills of humanity that are often due 
to neglected childhood, his door was thrown widely 
open to all such, if only they were absolutely desti- 
tute. This last condition he insists upon ‘in all 
cases as a sine qua non in order to gain admission. 
The practical result of this beneficent rule is that 
Dr. Barnardo’s hands are always full of the lame, 
the halt and the blind. When rejected at almost 
every door they come to him. To-day quite five 
hundred children, all afflicted with some form of 
malady, are under his care, and his system of deal- 
ing with certain of these is, in many respects, 
worthy of more notice than it receives. Take one 
class of little sufferers, the cripples, for example — 
Dr. Barnardo won’t segregate them. He writes : 
“Unless my cripple waifs are actually needing sur- 
gical or medical care in bed, I prefer to let them 
live and mix daily with healthy children of their 
own age. The deformed or crippled youngsters are 
thus taught almost to forget their affliction, instead 
of being always shut up with it as in a cripples’ 
home. * They pursue the active, happy, industrious 
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life of their healthier mates, and the latter develop 
wonderful gentleness and generosity in dealing 
with their crippled chums.’’ To deal effectively 
and thoroughly with the vast mass of suffering 
childhood which appeals almost daily to Dr. Bar- 
nardo, he founded in Stepney Causeway, near the 
Central Home, a Hospital for Waif Children, which 
was rebuilt in the Queen’s Jubilee year, and hence 
entitled ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Hospital,’ although, I be- 
lieve, the gracious lady who rules over this realm 
has never even so much as heard of the beneficent 
and Christlike deeds which are being daily wrought 
under cover of her name in the children’s palace of 
pain in Stepney. The hospital has ten wards and 
eighty-four beds, splendid staff of devoted nurses, 
a resident physician, consultant surgeons, etc., etc., 
and in a single year deals with close upon seven 
thousand little patients. It was to lift the financial 
burden of the maintenance and cure of his sick chil- 
dren off his shoulders that in January, 1892, Dr. Bar- 
nardo founded ‘‘ The Young Helpers’ League,’’ of 
which their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Teck 
and the Duchess of York became respectively the 
‘president and vice-president. Under such auspices 
the league has flourished and grown apace, 13,074 
companions having paid their subscription last year 
and contributed the respectable sum of £6,567 to 
the doctor’s funds. Like the Primrose League, but 
with nobler aims, this league of well-to-do children 
has local habitations and lodges, each having its or- 
ganization and officers. The ambition of each habi- 
tation is to contribute annually the £30 needed for 
the up-keep of a cot in one of Dr. Barnardo’s three 
hospitals. 

I only mention this because it is the newest of his 
many schemes, and because it is one which ought to 
be imitated everywhere: 

III. SOME GREATER THINGS DONE INDIRECTLY. 

I have referred to what Dr. Barnardo has done, 
directly and by his own right hand ; but it is prob- 
able that the indirect result of his work is still more 
far-reaching. For the last twenty years there was 
a great controversy between the elect and expert 
wisdom of the representatives of the English nation 
and this east end surgeon-philanthropist evangelist 
on the question of the outcast homeless child. The 
state had all its prestige, all its authority, all the 
experience of the Local Government Board, all its 
inspectors, Parliament in the plentitude of its au- 
thority, and local representative boards in all their 
wealth of detailed knowledge. On the other hand 
was one man, beaten by roughs, anointed with no 
ointment but that of the slop-pail, calumniated by 
Roman Catholics, slanged by Sadducees and sland- 
ered by Pharisees. He put his opinion before the 
world, however, with courage. He said that the 
state was entirely mistaken in its method of dealing 
with destitute children: 

Workhouse girls were turned out intoa world of the 
daily routine of which they knew almost nothing ; their 
ignorance placed them at an enormous disadvantage ; 
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people discovered that their education in household 
matters had been worse than neglected ; their moral 
fibre was unequal to the strain of temptation, and when 
they came out from the hothouse atmosphere of the 
workhouse they were unable to endure the colder air of 
every-day life. The moral wrecks for which this vicious 
system of workhouse training is responsible can be 
counted by the hundred and by the thousand—and the 
workhouse was not so very long ago practically the only 
refuge for destitute or orphan lower-class girls who 
found themselves thrown upon the world. 


These two parties differed toto celo as to how to 
deal with the child of the state. Dr. Barnardo, a 
mere nobody, was contemptuously silenced and left 
severely alone to work out an experiment in his own 
way at his own cost in his charming Village Homes 
at Ilford, and in his larger boarding-out scheme, 
while the state, so omniscient and so omnipotent, de- 
cided that the right way of dealing with the prob- 
lem was by building great barracks which it called 
district schools, into which it packed the unfor- 
tunates toward whom it stood in relation of par- 
ent. It did so, it went on doing so, and it is do- 
ing so this day. But after a time the scandals of 
district schools became noised about. 

It was said that the state was rearing its daugh- 
ters for the streets and its sons for the jail. Hideous 
stories were whispered as to little ones blinded for 
life by state caused ophthalmia. And as these 
rumors spread from mouth to mouth, Parliament 
was at last induced to inquire into these matters, 
and the Local Governmnt Board appointed an of- 
ficial departmental committee to look into these 
matters. The report of that committee, published 
this year, settles the controversy once for all. After 
all these years the State is compelled to admit that 
it was wrong—utterly, horribly, shamefully wrong 
—and that Dr. Barnardo was right, absolutely right, 
in his theory of the way in which the children of 
the state should be treated. So now the district 
school is doomed, and in future the state, sitting at 
the feet of Dr. Barnardo, is to try to see whether 
by segregation instead of aggregation, by homes in- 
stead of barracks, by personal love and personal in- 
terest instead of official routine and official discip- 
line, it may perhaps achieve with all its resources 
50 per cent. of the good results of the Barnardo 
Homes. But what of the scores of thousands of 
children of the state who have morally, socially, 
and often physically perished before the state could 
be induced to admit that it was mistaken ? 

Another matter in which Dr. Barnardo has been 
the pioneer of a great social movement, certain to 
acquire much greater importance in the next cen- 
tury, isin the work of emigration. The prejudice 
against emigration is dying hard. But in emigra- 
tion lies the key to the solution of the social prob- 
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lem. And Dr. Barnardo is the only man who has 
tackled this subject on a large scale with conspicu- 
ous success. The results of his long experience— 
he has emigrated more than 8,000 boys and girls to 
the British Colonies, mostly to Canada—are em- 
bodied in the following rules : 

(a) That only the flower of my flock shall be emigrated 
to Canada—those young people, namely: 1, Who are in 
robust health, physical and mental; 2, who are thor- 
oughly upright, honest and virtuous ; and 3, who, being 
boys, have been industriously trained in our own work- 
shops ; or who, being girls, have had careful instruction 
in domestic pursuits. 

(6) That continuous supervision shall be exercised over 
all these emigrants after they have been placed out in 
Canadian homesteads; 1, By systematic visitation ; 
2, by regular correspondence. Emigration without 
continuous supervision, particularly in the case of young 
children, isin my opinion presumptuous folly, and sim- 
ply courts disaster. It may be added that for emigrants 
who retain their situations and do well for certain de- 
fined periods a system of prizes is in operation, which 
has hitherto worked very successfully as an incentive 
and encouragement. 

(c) That in the case of the total failure of any emi- 
grants the colonies shall be safeguarded by their return 
at our expense, whenever possible, to England. 

The result has been most satisfactory. In early years 
my emigrants were offered twice as many places as there 
were children to fill them, and I had to reject one-half 
the applications for their services. Now it is quite usual 
for one of my parties to be applied for by would-be em- 
ployers five or six times over. The Dominion of Canada 
during 1894 has been passing through a period of severe 
industrial depression, which, it might have been imag- 
ined, would have operated to diminish the number of 
openings for our emigrants. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there has come in from all parts of the country, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard, from Halifax 
to Vancouver, a steady and increasing demand, far be- 
yond my power to supply unless the means at my dis- 
posal for emigration purposes are largely extended. 

Compared with the work he has done, our repre- 
sentative boards have done next to nothing. But 
when they have to cope with the matter seriously, 
they will have to sit at the feet of Dr. Barnardo. 

It is an interesting question whether a really in- 
telligent and benevolent despot would not make 
over the whole of the children of the state to Dr. 
Barnardo, allowing him the money now paid for 
dealing unsuccessfully with the little ones, in order 
that he might make a success of it. As there is no 
chance of the advent of such an entity, it may be 
well if all our Board of Guardians were to ask them- 
selves whether in dealing with their destitute chil- 

dren it would not be well to take a leaf out of Bar- 
nardo’s book. They have the official responsibility. 
They have the command of the rates, they have the 
children. Why not deal with them a la Barnardo ? 
W. T. STeap. 
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THE LATEST PLEA FOR INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


RESIDENT FRANCIS A. WALKER’S restate- 
ment of the arguments for international 
bimetallism* comes at a time when it can hardly 
fail to be widely read and carefully pondered. 
President Walker has been for nearly forty years a 
writer and an authority of very high rank on mone- 
tary questions. During all that time he has been, 
as he reaffirms in the preface of his new book, a 
‘“‘bimetallist, of the international type, to the very 
centre of his being.’’ He now declares that he has 
had no occasion to change the opinions expressed in 
his well-known treatise on money which appeared in 
1878. While students already familiar with Presi- 
dent Walker’s earlier writings will find no novel 
views set forth in the present volume, as regards 
the general theory of bimetallism, they will find a 
great deal of interesting and instructive comment 
on the earlier and later financial experience of the 
nations, and especially a clear-cut delineation of the 
world’s existing monetary conditions as a bimetallist 
sees them. 


THE LESSONS OF HISTORY. 


From necessity the book is very largely historical, 
as is indicated by the first five of the eight chapter 
headings: ‘‘ The Early Production of the Precious 
Metals,’ ‘‘ Augustus to Columbus,”’ ‘‘ Bimetallism 
in England, 1666 to 1816,” ‘‘ French and American 
Bimetallism to 1851’? and ‘‘ French Bimetallism to 
1873.’’ Speaking of the bimetallic system maintained 
by France through the period of gold depreciation 
after the Californian and Australian discoveries, 
President Walker says: 


Again, and this time in an overwhelming degree, the 
validity of the bimetallic system was established. The 
maximum momentary effect of more than doubling the 
world’s stock of gold was to pull the metals apart by 48 
per cent., while the permanent effect upon the ratio 
was only 144 in 100. During all this period the varia- 
tions from the legal ratio in France seldom exceeded 
the cost of mintage and of transporting specie to the 
French mint. Thus Europe was saved from a catas- 
trophe the destructive effects of which can hardly be 
conceived ; and the bimetallic system emerged from this 
extraordinary trial unbroken and triumphant. We 
have seen how freely the validity of this cause has been 
admitted by monometallists like Chevalier of France, 
Lexis of Germany, Cairnes, Bagehot, Jevons, Giffen 
and Farrer of England. We have seen how full has been 
the recognition and acknowledgment, by these and 
other economists holding the same faith, of the benefits 
conferred upon mankind by the establishment and main- 
tenance of an approximate par of exchange between gold 
and silver, the world over, through the action of France. 


This recapitulation of French experience with 
bimetallism is President Walker’s answer to those 
who ask to-day, ‘‘Is it feasible ?’’ He amplifies his 
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* International Bimetallism. By Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., 
LL. 12mo., pp. 802. New York : ‘Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


argument on this point with the citation of abundant 
historical precedent. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF BIMETALLISM. 


To the other question, Cui bono? President 
Walker makes a very definite and compact reply. 
He enumerates the advantages of international 
bimetallism under three heads: 

First, the establishment of an approximate par 
of exchange between the gold using and the silver 
using nations. Twenty-five years ago the world 
might be said to be divided about equally between 
these two groups. The preponderance of per capita 
wealth and of general industrial and commercial power 
was on the side of the gold using nations ; but, on the 
other hand, the preponderance of territory and popula- 
tion was enormously on the side of the silver using na- 
tions. As Mr. Bagehot remarked : ‘It used to be said, 
until a few years ago, that England and Portugal were 
the only countries where gold was the standard of 
value ; and there were certain countries which had a 
double standard, but those were not very many ; and 
all the rest were silver. Silver is the normal currency 
of the world ; and from a natural cause, because silver 
is a much cheaper metal, and is suited to those small 
transactions which constitute the bulk of the dealings 
of mankind.’? Midway between the silver standard and 
the gold standard countries stood a small group of’ 
States which had undertaken to mediate between the 
two; to establish an approximate price of silver in 
terms of gold, of gold in terms of silver. This, as we 
have seen, was effective at least so far as to reduce the 
fluctuations of the metals within a very small range ; 
and thus to create an approximate par of exchange. 
The influence of such a cause upon the world’s trade, 
and, by consequence, upon the world’s production, could 
not fail to be of immense benefit to mankind. Without 
such a bimetallic “link,” trade between gold using and 
silver using countries would necessarily have been sub- 
ject to frequent and often extensive fluctuations in the 
gold price of silver or the silver price of gold. What 
this means we have seen for ourselves within the past 
few years, during which silver has more than once 
fallen, in relation to gold, in the course of a single year, 
to a greater extent than it did during the two hundred 
years preceding 1873. Such fluctuations in the relative 
values of the two money metals continually involve in- 
ternational trade in embarrassment and disturbances of 
a most serious character ; and often reduce it to mere 
gambling. Without some tie which can hold the two 
metals at least near to each other, during the time be- 
tween the manufacture and sale of commodities and the 
receipt of the proceeds, the producer in a gold country 
can never tell for how much silver he must sell his 
goods in order to make himself whole and perhaps win 
a profit ; the producer in a silver country can never 
tell for how much gold he must sell his goods in 
order to make himself whole or perhaps win a profit. 
The range of possible losses or possible gains from this 
source are such as to be altogether out of proportion to 
the range of the ordinary chances of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise. A manufacturer, for example, as- 
suming for the moment that the entire operation would 
be conducted by himself, might produce goods of the 
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best quality and at a low cost; the goods might be of 
the right kind—that is, goods for which there was a de 
mand ; he might send them 'to the right market—that is, 
the market where the demand was at the time most 
active ;-he might dispose of them at a favorable price to 
the right persons—that is, to persons thoroughly solvent 
and responsible ; and yet, in spite of taking every one 
of the steps between the beginning of the venture and 
its conclusion in the most sound and judicious manner, 
a fali in the value of the money in which he was paid 
might, before the proceeds could be brought home, strip 
him of his anticipated profit and even involve him in a 
loss, perhaps a serious, possibly a fatal joss. 


INCREASED STABILITY. 


We have dwelt too long upon the first of the advan- 
tages which may be looked for from the successful es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a bimetallic system— 
namely, the creation of at least an approximate par of 
exchange between gold using and silver using nations. 
The second advantage to be anticipated from this 
course, if not of equal, is of very great importance— 
namely, the securing of a higher degree of stability in 
the compound mass of the money thus formed than 
could possibly exist with the two metals separate and 
independent in their value movements. There is an im- 
portant difference between this subject and the one 
with which we have just been dealing. The beneficial 
effects of a par of exchange between gold using and 
silver using countries would be equally experienced if 
both gold and silver were at the same time rising or 
falling, each according to the influences bearing upon it 
separately. The advantage we are now to contemplate 
would be experienced at all times ; but would be at its 
maximum at a time when one of the metals was rising 
and the other falling. It would be equally of benefit to 
trade between two gold using nations and two silver 
using nations ; and would be equally of benefit to inter- 
nal and to external commerce. In a word, the object 
sought is to make money everywhere a better standard 
of deferred payments than it can be when it consists of 
one metal alone. It is with reference to this aspect of 
bimetallism that Professor Laughlin says (‘‘ History of 
Bimetallism in the United States,” p. xi.): ‘Its chief 
end is to secure, as its advocates claim, a less change- 
able standard for paying long contracts.”’ 

Whether or not this aim of bimetallism is more im- 
portant than that of securing a par of exchange between 
the two halves of the commercial world, it is certainly, 
in the view of all bimetallists, of very great importance. 
That importance arises chiefly from the fact that the 
production of the precious metals has always been of a 
highly spasmodic and often intermittent character. We 
have already seen this, in our brief and hurried narra- 
tion of the several epochs of monetary history. Now it 
is gold which rises and swells in volume, as fresh fields, 
of vast extent and richness, are discovered ; now it is 
silver which pours in mighty floods from the newly 
opened mines of Potosi or of Nevada. Even during 
our own century, several of these great changes in 
the comparative production of the two metals have 
taken place. If, then, each metal has its value in com- 
merce subject to the natural causes which affect the 
supply and to the commercial causes which govern the 
demand, it is evident that we shall have an incessant 
fluctuation, not only in the relation between the two 
metals, but also in the relation of metal money to 
prices. Such fluctuations cannot, in the nature of the 
case, be suppressed ; but if the two metals can some- 
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how be joined together in their function as money, it 
is highly reasonable to expect that the aggregate infiu- 
ence of fluctuations in price will be reduced. There 
will be, on the whole, as things are likely to go, a con- 
siderable compensating effect, giving the result of a 
greater degree of steadiness in values. Whenever one 
metal tends to fall and the other to rise, or where both 
tend to rise or to fall with different degrees of rapidity, 
the operation of the bimetallic system must be in the 
direction indicated. This point, notwithstanding its im. 
portance, need not occupy much of our time. The 
principle has been fully recognized by writers on 
money. In his very valuable work, entitled ‘‘ Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange,’”’ Professor Jevons has 
offered a discussion of the principlo which governs in 
this matter, reaching the result I have stated. You 
will recall his illustration with respect to two reservoirs 
of water, each of which has its own source of supply 
and its own causes of exhaustion, between which a con- 
necting pipe is placed. Thereafter, whichever be more 
rapidly fed or be more rapidly drawn upon, the water will 
stand in the two at a level. It is not necessary tu 
further pursue the question in this place. 

Such are the two great standing arguments for bi- 
metallism. It will be observed that they are entirely 
independent of the argument from the status, which 
has played so large a part in the controversial literature 
of the last twenty-two years ; the argument, that is, 
drawn from the facts of prices, wages, and debts, as 
they existed at the time of the demonetization of silver, 
or at any intermediate period. The two arguments 
which have now been stated had both been clearly and 
fully set forth by eminent writers before the great fall 
in prices began. They will still hold, and will consti- 
tute a powerful plea for the rehabilitation of the broken 
bimetallic system, even should the new South African 
gold fields prove far richer than any one now imagines, 
and the new cyanide process of reduction prove so effect- 
ive as again to bring gold to the verge of a catastrophe, 
like that which threatened it in 1553. 

It will be seen that President Walker places his 
main reliance on the par-of-exchange and stability 
arguments, and seems to attach only secondary im- 
portance to the argument from the status, which is 
perhaps the most familiar argument of the three to 
most free-silver advocates. 

It should be said in this connection that President 
Walker has repeatedly declared himself as opposed 
to the movement for independent free coinage by 
the United States alone. In his preface he says: “I 
have ever considered the efforts made by this coun- 
try, for itself alone, to rehabilitate silver as preju- 
dicial equally to our own national interests and to 
the cause of true international bimetallism,’’ and he 
repeats the language of his declaration on the same 
subject made in 1878, after his return from the 
Paris conference: 

For us to throw ourselves alone into the breach, 
simply because we think silver ought not to have been 
demonetized, and ought now to be restored, would be a 
piece of Quixotism unworthy the sound practical sense 
of our people. The remedy of the wrong must be sought 
in the concerted action of the civilized states, under an 
increasing conviction of the impolicy of basing the 

world’s trade on a single money metal. The demoneti- 
zation of silver was a work of ill advice. Let its resto- 
ration be a work of good advice. 
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THE PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITIONS OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION MOVEMENT. 


BY JOHN QUICK, LL.D., OF VICTORIA. 


HE Ausiralian federal movement has passed 
through several distinct phases of growth and 
development. Its earliest germ may be found in 
the discussion which took place during the agitation 
for the separation of Port Phillip from New South 
Wales between the years 1846 and 1850. 


PREHISTORIC FEDERATION. 


Even in that remote and early period of our inter- 
colonial history the political necessity of some form 
of federation was not lost sight of by the statesmen 
of the day. The disposition of Earl Grey, the then 
Secretary of the State for the Colonies, was in favor 
of the plan, but it met with strong opposition from 
the majority of Australian colonists. It was con- 
tended by them that owing to the vast extent of ter- 
ritory comprised within one province, the small- 
ness of the population, and the great distances 
by which the respective capitals were separated 
from each other, and the consequent obstacles to 
free and easy communication, any federal scheme of 
government was impracticable, if not impossible. 

After successive reports in favor of federation by 


a legislative committee in Victoria and by a royal 
commission, an intercolonial conference was held 
in Sydney in 1881, presided over by Sir Henry 


Parkes. The conference adopted the outlines of a 
scheme for the creation of a Federal Council. Sir 
Henry Parkes afterward declared the scheme un- 
workable and abandoned it. In 1883-84 Sir Alex. 
Stuart, then Premier of New South Wales, and Mr. 
James Service, then Premier of Victoria, induced 
another intercolonial conference to accept another 
plan for the establishment of a Federal Council hav- 
ing jurisdiction to legislate in such matters as the 
relations of Australia to the islands of the Pacific, 
prevention of the influence of criminals, fishing in 
Australian waters, the mutual enforcement of inter- 
colonial judgments, etc. Sir Henry Parkes was ab- 
sent from Australia at the time ; but on hearing of 
the resuscitation of his Federal Council scheme on 
a somewhat enlarged plan he strongly denounced it. 
In 1885, however, the Imperial Parliament passed 
an act validating the proposal and creating the Aus- 
tralasian Federal Council. New South Wales has 
never joined the Council ; but has doggedly and de- 
terminedly refused to have anything to do with it. 
In 1890, at the suggestion of Sir Henry Parkes, a 
conference of premiers was held in Melbourne for 
the purpose of making arrangements for summon- 
ing a federal convention to draft a constitution for 
the federation of the Australian colonies. Mr. 
James Munro, then Premier of Victoria, was ap- 
pointed the convener of the convention, and it was 


agreed that each colony should be entitled to send 
six delegates, to be appointed by their respective 
legislatures. The convention met in Sydney in 
March and April, 1891, and adopted the common- 
wealth bill. This bill was afterward feebly and 
intermittently debated in several of the legislatures, 
but no serious effort was made to pass it into law. 
PLANTING THE SEED. 

In August, 1893, an unofficial conference was held 
in Corowa, New South Wales, composed of repre- 
sentatives from public bodies and associations in 
various parts of Victoria and New South Wales, in- 
cluding the Australasian Federation League, the 
Australian Natives’ Association, the Imperial Fed- 
eration League, the Patriotic League, the Liberal 
and Progressive League, the Trades Hall, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Chamber of Manu- 
factures. A resolution, proposed by the writer of 
this article, was adopted unanimously, as follows : 
‘* That, in the opinion of this conference, the legis- 
lature of each Australian colony ought to pass an 
act providing for the election of representatives to 
attend a statutory convention or congress to consider 
and adopt a bill to establish a federal constitution 
for Australasia, and, upon the adoption of such a 
measure, it be submitted, by some process of referen- 
dum, to the verdict of the electors of each colony.” 
(See Age 2d August, Argus 3d August, 1893.) The 
passing of this resolution was a germinal event. It 
placed the measure on a fresh track of popular de- 
velopment. It was afterward embodied in a bill, 
drawn by the writer, giving all the details and suc- 
cessive stages of the election of members of the 
convention (ten members for each colony), the 
preparation of the constitution by the convention, 
the referendum, and finally the forwarding of it to 
the Imperial Parliament for authoritative legisla- 
tion. This bill outlining the scheme was published 
by the Bendigo branch of the Australian Federation 
League on January 1, 1894. 

In February, 1895, a conference of premiers was 
held at Hobart, at which it was decided, almost 
unanimously, West Australia alone dissenting, to 
adopt the principle of the Corowa conference reso- 
lution, which had in the meantime gained a strong 
support. The result is now to be seen in the Federal 
Enabling act passed into law by the legislatures of 
New South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania and 
Victoria. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION. 

The passage of this bill through four of the lead- 
ing parliaments of Australia is an evidence of the 
immense and substantial progress made by the cause 
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of federation within the last twelve months. The 
successful piloting of the measure through the vari- 
ous perils of parliamentary procedure is largely due 
to the skill, tact and ability of Mr. Reid in New 
South Wales, Mr. Kingston in South Australia, Sir 
Charles Braddon in Tasmania and Mr. G. Turner in 
Victoria. It was not Mr. Turner’s fault that Vic- 
toria was the last colony, up to the present, to pass 
the bill. The legislatures of the adopting colonies 
have thus, by almost unanimous votes, affirmed the 
principle of Australian federation—not by passing 
abstract resolutions, but in a business-like and prac- 
tical manner, by providing the legal procedure and 
machinery through which a federal constitution 
may be prepared, submitted to the people, and, if 
approved, clothed with the form of law. They have 
deliberately and solemnly laid the corner stone of the 
federal edifice to be reared, placing it on a popular 
basis, and in its original design clearly providing 
that it shall be buttressed by the sympathy and sup- 
port of a free people. The act is a distinct legisla- 
tive recognition of the principle that the direct fiat 
and mandate of the electoral body are necessary as 
conditions precedent to such a momentous change 
in the form and in the distribution of the functions 
of government as is involved in the promotion 
and adoption of a federal constitution. 


THE DUTY OF AUSTRALIANS. 


What next remains to be done? Twocoloniesare 
yet standing out—Queensland and West Australia. 
This delay may be owing to local reasons, and is not 
necessarily attributable to hostility. It may be that 
the election of members of the federal convention 
will not take place for nearly a year. There is no 
need for haste. Let Queensland and West Australia 
take their time. Let the movement in those colonies 
proceed in the natural course of events, without 
any artificial stimulus of pressure beyond the ordi- 
nary and legitimate appeal to public opinion. Any 
indication of haste or anxiety on the part of the 
larger colonies which have passed the act would 
only excite suspicion and a disposition to thwart, in 
the minds of those not quite friendly to the cause. 
Time is on the side of reform. In those colonies 
which have passed the bill, of course, there could 
be no objection to an organized preparation for the 
appeal to the people. But in this matter I for one 
would prefer to see the leaders of federation in New 
South Wales make the first move. Especially ought 
we to be guided by the opinion of the Premier of 
that colony, Mr. Reid, who has throughout shown 
wonderful tact in dealing with a question requiring 
delicate handling as well as political sagacity of a 
high order. Meanwhile it would be well to promote 
the public discussion of organic questions which 
will have to be handled definitely, conclusively, 
and without evasion, equivocation or reservation 
during the federal campaign immediately preced- 
ing the elections. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MR. KINGSTON’S VIEWS. 


In this respect the Hon. C. C. Kingston, the Pre- 
mier of South Australia, has performed an impor- 
tant public service by contributing an article on 
‘““The Democratic Element in Australian Federa- 
tion,’’ which appeared in the Australian edition of 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. In that able and power- 
ful contribution he has drawn attention to three 
most important questions which will probably form 
the battle ground of debate in the forthcoming con- 
vention—viz.: 1, The necessity of uniformity in the 
federal franchise ; 2, the composition of the fed- 
eral Upper House, and 3, the preservation of Home 
Rule in local affairs. I thoroughly concur with Mr. 
Kingston’s view that the federal advance must be 
made under democratic conditions, and that the 
constitution of the federation should not be less 
democratic than that of the most democratic colony. 
A diversity of federal franchise in the several colo- 
nies, and the selection of members of the Upper 
House by the several parliaments differently consti- 
tuted, would undoubtedly be anomalous and open 
to objection. On these three questions there will 
be, no doubt, an immense difference of opinion and 


a severe contest. 
HOME RULE. 


On the point of Home Rule most federalists 
will agree. The problem to be solved may be thus 
shortly expressed : ‘‘ The need of establishing for 
Australia a strong, supreme government, conferring 
on the people the advantages, benefits and dignity of 
national life, without any undue increase in the pub- 
lic expenditure, without impairing the efficiency of 
local self government, and without interfering with 
the just claims, susceptibilities and local independ- 
ence of the associated colonies within their respect- 
ive spheres.’’ The solution of the problem will be 
found in a constitution partly national and partly 
federal in its structure. There would be a supreme 
legislature and executive, endowed with the exclu- 
sive power of dealing with subjects of general con- 
cern which cannot be effectively and successfully 
dealt with by the colonies alone and apart from 
united action. The Lower House, elected by the 
people as citizens of the united states, voting in 
equal electoral divisions, would be the national 
branch of the supreme legislature. The Upper 
House, in which the states would be equally repre- 
sented, without regard to population, wealth or ter- 
ritory, would be the federal branch of the supreme 
legislature. Another federal part of the constitu- 
tion would be those clauses safeguarding the local 
rights and independence of the states within their 
defined spheres. There are other subordinate but 
still important questions of financial apportionment, 
federal control of railways, the methods of settling 
deadlocks which may occur between the two houses 
of the federal parliament, and the extent to which 
the federation shall take over the national debts of 
adjoining colonies. 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


AMERICAN FREE COINAGE FROM AN ENGLISH 
POINT OF VIEW. 


66 HE American Silver Rebellion ’’ is the title 

of an article in the National Review by Mr. 
T. E. Powell, vice-president of the Bimetallic League. 
His account of the British attitude in relation to the 
present agitation for free coinage in the United 
States is suggestive. 

“In England there are no silverites. We are all 
either for gold only or for gold and silver at a sure 
and secure parity. Weare all agreed, therefore, in 
hoping that free coinage of silver may not come in 
America, bringing with it a silver standard anda 
gold premium. But as to what we hope may come, 
and as to the extent and conditions of our unfriend- 
liness to free silver, there is and must be division 
and difference, according as we desire the alternative 
of real bimetallism or confirmed gold monometal- 
lism. Our attitude of mind on the question of the 
standard will determine whether we regard the 
silver men as friends to be chidden and restrained, 
or as foes to be routed and destroyed. 

‘“*Tf we come now to ask how the silver men are 
commonly regarded and spoken of here, and which 
is uppermost, the voice of those who moderate or 
the voice of those who execrate, there can be no 
hesitation in answering. King Gold, though far 
from easy even here upon his unshared throne, has 
a hold upon the sentiments of a great part of the 
business community, and numbers among his cour- 
tiers a host of obsequious press men. With some 
notable exceptions in the provinces, but very few 
in London, the press of England breathes out only 
threatenings and slaughter against the silver aggres- 
sor, as against one who cannot be brooked or even 
spoken with in the gate. Balaam rides in haste 
to curse for Balak, not dreaming yet that he sees 
less than the ass. 


A PLEA FOR JUSTICE TO THE SILVER MEN. 


‘* Very recently, when a direct polemical outburst 
in the United States against England threatened us 
with a peril far worse than the upset of their mone- 
tary standard, or even of our own, how different 
was the tone of the English press ! Never have our 
journals behaved with greater moderation, greater 
dignity, greater reasonableness, and, best of all, 
greater sympathy. Hardly a newspaper but ap- 
proached the subject with an almost ideal charity, 
first from the American point of view and after. 
ward from our own. So now an apparently big 
movement of animportant kind among our kinsmen 
might command our sympathetic attention, if not 
our sympathy. We might ask what is the motive 
and significance of this movement? What are the 
grievances of the reformers in this case? We 


claimed justice for the Johannesburgers—rebels as 
they were—agaiust President Kriiger and his unpro- 
gressive Boers. Ought we not, perhaps, to claim 
justice for the constitutional silver agitators against 
President Cleveland and his impracticable oligarchy 
in New York and London? After that, we might 
go on to ask how far the movement is a personal or 
impersonal matter to us, whether we are ourselves 
implicated in the causes of it or interested in its 
effects.’’ 
WHY BRITISH CAPITAL IS SHY. 

In reply to the assertion that masses of capital are 
awaiting in Europe to be invested in American 
securities as soon as the gold standard is satisfactorily 
confirmed, Mr. Powell declares that the fear of silver 
was not the main reason why securities were re- 
turned to the United States on balance for years, 
even before the Treasury began to borrow gold. 

‘The main reason was that the investments were 
disappointing in themselves, because the railways of 
the States and the great industries on which they 
depend were not progressing, but were becoming less 
and less remunerative. Disappointment followed 
disappointment, and reconstruction followed recon- 
struction, till, in 1894, a sort of culmination was 
arrived at by the simultaneous insolvency of six 
great roads, representing, it is said, 25 per cent. of 
the roads of the States. All this happened before a 
more than passing gold premium became—for it has 
only this year become—a probability of the near 
future. Should the fear of a gold premium be de- 
ferred, even indefinitely, by mere confirmation of the 
status quo, what is there in the circumstances. of the 
States to justify large new investment? A little 
simple reasoning supplies the answer. The United 
States pay their debis in Europe by sales of their 
produce in Europe for gold money; their difficulties 
are caused by the low gold prices of their produce, 
which increase the burden of their debts and make 
them harder to pay. The confirmation of the gold 
standard will certainly not, by all experience, lead 
to higher gold prices; therefore, the Americans will 
not be more prosperous than they were before. Or 
again ; the profits of American railroads depend 
upon the freight rates they can charge; these depend, 
always closely in America, where competition is 
extremely keen and railroads do not enjoy parlia- 
mentary protection, upon what the freight will bear, 
and what the freight will bear depends upon the 
price it will fetch at market. If prices do not rise, 
how are the railroads, with little margin left for 
economy in working, to increase their profits? One 
of the most remarkable products of latter day gold 
standard defense is the argument that prices have 
fallen because freight rates have fallen. The cart 
never so obviously pulled the horse. 












‘Prophecies that the United States will not be 
able to borrow money under free silver are hardly 
justified by present circumstances. We lend money 
to China and Japan and Mexico, though these coun. 
tries have the silver standard ; and we lend money 
to Argentina, although in that country silver itself 
is at 50 per cent. premium. On business terms, 
which they could well afford to pay, the Americans 
upon the silver standard could raise foreign loans in 
silver; if they preferred it, they could consent to 
gold loans, and would be all the more ready to do so 
if they saw gold falling in silver value, as a conse- 
quence of their dispensing with it at home. 

‘* This last consideration forms a fitting conclusion 
to the foregoing outlined criticism of the ‘ fifty-cent 
dollar’ argument. To judge by the daily parade of 
this phrase, one would think it to be the general 
belief that, if America opens her mints to silver, the 
melting value of the silver dollar will still be what 
it now is, about 50 cents in gold, and that conse- 
quently gold will be at 100 per cent. premium. 
Does any one really believe this? If the adoption 
of silver as free standard money by the United States 
does not raise the value of silver in regard to the 
gold thereby partly or wholly dispensed with, noth- 
ing in economics is true. The bullion in the silver 
dollar will rise greatly above 50 cents gold with free 
coinage, or rather with the announcement of it. To 
suppose otherwise is foolishness, beside which tke 
belief of many silver men that it will rise immedi- 
ately to 100 cents gold is almost wisdom.” 


THE MOVEMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL BI- 
METALLISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


~HE present position of the English advocates of 
international bimetallism is clearly stated by 
the editor of the National Review : 

‘““We are convinced that before long the British 
government will be compelled to face a demand for 
a general conference of nations to discuss this great 
international question. The English monometallists 
maintain that such a gathering would be futile, 
owing to the impossibility of obtaining agreement 
upon aratio between the leading commercial powers. 
The Latin Union ratio of 151g to 1 and the Ameri- 
can ratio of 16 to 1 are so remote from the present 
market rate of about 30 to 1, and the conflict of 
interests so acute, that a conference between the 
. parties would be as useless as one between protec- 
tionists and free-traders. While convinced that a 
conference would simply expose the irreconcilable 
attitude of the various adherents to a detestable 
heresy, the monometallists move heaven and earth 
to prevent its being summoned and apply all the 
pressure of the city to that end. It may be that the 
attempted concert would fail, but we cannot see 
what harm would be done to the gold standard by 
such a failure. Having no bigotry on the subject 
we should much like to see such a meeting between 
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the nations. Each should be represented by expert 
delegates empowered to fix a ratio provisionally 
which would subsequently be referred for adoption 
to the respective countries represented. There 
would then be a clear issue. ‘Shall we, or shall we 
not, join the International Bimetallic Union, and 
agree to make silver and gold legal tender at such 
and sucha ratio?’ At present the monometallist 
aggressively calls upon the bimetallist to fix his ratio 
or throw up the sponge, while the bimetallist coyly 
replies, ‘Give me an international conference and 
you shall have a ratio to belabor.’ ”’ 


M. LEROY-BEAULIEU ON PROTECTION AND THE 
SILVER QUESTION. 


HE most distinguished French writer on ques- 
tions of finance and public economy is Prof. 

Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, editor of the Economiste 
Francais. M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s two strongest polit- 
ical tenets are free trade and the single gold stand- 
ard. His standpoint, therefore, in discussing the 
American situation will be understood by all Amer- 
icans in advance. Nevertheless, it is quite worth 
while to know how eminent foreigners view our 
questions of controverted public policy, and there- 
fore M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s article entitled ‘*‘ The 
Presidential Outlook as Europeans View It,’’ which 
appears in the Forum for July, is entitled to atten- 


tion. 





AMERICA AND THE SMALL INVESTOR. 


He begins by reviewing the constantly growing 
intimacy between Europe and the United States in 
matters of commerce and investment during the 
past twenty-five years, and declares that the time 
has come when the small investors of the European 
continent would be glad to pour a great volume of 
money into productive enterprises in North America 
if they could be sure of getting 31g or 4 per cent. 
He calls our attention to the fact that France alone 
within the last ten years has loaned to the Russian 
government, or invested in various Russian enter- 
prises, the vast sum of $1,000,000,000 ; so that it may 
be said that the great empire of Russia in Asia as 
well as in Europe is being developed and cultivated 
by French and Belgian capital. It is the small in- 
vestors of France whose money has been going into 
Russia, while hitherto the continental investors in 
American securities have been the wealthier and 
more highly educated classes. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
holds that if America will trade freely with Europe 
and will maintain the gold standard, America’s re- 
ward will come in the shape of great quantities of 
European capital at low rates of interest. The suc: 
cess of Mr. McKinley’s protective tariff views would, 
in M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s opinion, result in European 
high tariffs against the products of the United 


States. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


TARIFF REACTION IN EUROPE. 


“Tf, under the lead of Mr. McKinley, the United 
States increase decidedly the import duties on Eu- 
ropean merchandise, it will unquestionably give a 
strong stimulus to European protectionism. In al- 
most all the countries of Europe the protectionist 
party is still very strong. High as the actual duties 
are, they do not satisfy its appetite. In France it is 
agitating for a duty on wheat of 10 francs (nearly 
$2) per metric quintal instead of 7 francs (or $1.40), 
and for like advances on other products. In Ger- 
many the ‘agrarians’ are still ardently opposing 
the recent treaties of commerce. In Belgium, the 
Catholic party, now in power, has greater need of 
the rural vote than has the Liberal party, whose 
chances for any near return to office are feeble. 
Even in England there is being built up a protec- 
tionist party, though it conceals its game; just now 
its mask is the project for a customs union for the 
British Empire, involving favors for English prod- 
ucts in the colonies and for colonial products in Eng- 
land. 

‘* The only restraint on the tendency of the pro- 
tectionist party in Europe to new excesses is the op- 
position of manufacturers for export. The fear of 
seeing foreign markets closed against them binds 
these in a common effort to bridle the energies of 
the land-owners and land-cultivators. But if the 
United States led the way in the marked increase 
of duties, the European manufacturers would lose 
their chief argument in opposition to the extreme 
protectionists. The example of the United States 
would be invoked with certainty and success for an 
increase in the protective tariffs of Europe, par- 
ticularly on agricultural products; the present 
rates of taxation would be augmented by 30 per 
cent. or 40 per cent. No one can deny that this 
would check the progress of the United States. Im- 
migration and railroad traffic have an intimate con- 
nection with agriculture and agricultural exports. 
Even manufactures cannot extend rapidly except as 
population increases, and such increase is incompat- 
ible with a decided falling off in the trade of Europe 
and America. From the first point of view—the 
revival of the protectionist régime throughout the 
world—the election of Mr. McKinley must be con- 
sidered as certain to cause a recoil in the develop- 
ment of the civilized world.”’ 


THE LOGIC OF EVENTS AGAINST SILVER. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu makes the mistake of assum- 
ing that Mr. McKinley is a ‘ partisan of silver,’’ 
and that ‘‘ his election would appear as a triumph 
of bimetallism.’’ This article was written before 
the Chicago convention had entirely clarified the 
money issue. Most of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s article 
is devoted to an argument against bimetallism. He 
considers the gold standard too firmly intrenched 
in Europe to be shaken. He says: 

‘* Here is a folly very hard to understand : That 
in the year 1896, twenty years after the chief civil- 
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ized nations have adopted—either by law, as Ger- 
many, or in practice, as France and Belgium—the 
single gold standard to govern their exchanges ; 
when nations that are pursuing the reform of their 
finances—Austria, for instance, and Russia—are 
employing their resources to create once more a 
metallic currency on a gold basis ; that it should 
be proposed to despise all the facts of the last 
quarter of a century’s experience, and give to silver, 
a metal depreciated by increased production, a 
legal-tender quality equal to that of gold. 

‘** Bimetallism, in the present state of things, 
would be another way of falsifying money, and 
would have the same sort of consequences. It is 
proved that silver has lost about 45 per cent. of its 
former value. Silver has been quoted in London 
for the past three years at from 30 pence to 33 pence 
instead of 60.8 pence, which represents the ratio of 
1516 to 1 formerly adopted in Europe by the Latin 
Union. A mass of silver bullion, equivalent to 500. 
or 600 millions of francs ($100,000,000 to $120,000,000) 
market value, has poured out every year since 1893 
at this price of 30 pence to 33 pence, and the pro- 
duction of silver dces not lessen—proof sufficient 
that this is its real value. And now, when it is 
shown, in the most irresistible fashion, that silver is 
not worth more than half what it was worth a 
quarter of a century ago, its value as money is to 
be doubled by law! That would be—it cannot be 
too often repeated—falsifying money in the broadest 
sense of the word. 


TOO LATE IN THE DAY FOR BIMETALLISM. 


‘*Tt must be recognized, moreover, that the pres- 
ent moment is more ill-chosen than ever before for 
seeking the re-establishment of bimetallism. In the 
earlier days of silver depreciation there might be 
some doubts as to its cause. At least those who 
were imperfectly acquainted with the facts might 
attribute it to demonetization by Germany and to 
the sale of the German thalers. Even from 1880 to 
1887 or 1888, there was room for fear that the pro- 
duction of gold might continue limited, and that in 
the long run from this cause there might be cur- 
rency contraction. To-day no such pretexts avail 
to justify the arbitrary advance of the value of 
silver or an effort to restore to it the monetary part 
it has lost definitely among all civilized nations. It 
is known now that the chief cause of the fall in 
silver is the colossal increase in its production and 
the marked recuction in the cost of producing it. 
On the other hand any country with sound finances, 
and well managed, need not fear any lack of gold ; 
since the annual output is now and will continue to 
be more than a milliard of francs ($200,000,000). 
The only nations exposed to any scarcity of gold are 
either those whose finances are detestable, like most 
of the South Ameyican countries and some of those 
of Southern Europe, or those who, with all the 
germs of prosperity, like the United States, commit 
the blunder of not adopting an enlightened and 











stable financial policy and of disturbing the world 
by continually coquetting with bimetallism. 


WHAT AMERICA HAS TO GAIN AND LOSE. 


“Tf the United States distinctly and definitely 
adopted the single gold standard, one great cause of 
uneasiness and disquietude would vanish, and ex- 
changes between all the nations of the world, a 
secure basis being thus obtained, would take an enor- 
mous extension. The United States, at present 
the most active and ingenious of civilized nations, 
would gain most by this consolidation of universal 
currency—the advantage of universal confidence. 

‘“* The value of silver, moreover, it must be noted, 
has become most stable since governments—that of 
the United States particularly—have ceased to med- 
dle with it. Itisnow three years since the ‘ Sher- 
man act’ was repealed. At notime has the value 
of silver varied less than in these three years. While 
formerly it often oscillated from 15 per cent. to 20 
per cenv., it remains to-day generally near 32 pence. 
In consequence, the relations between the gold 
standard countries and the silver standard coun- 
tries have never had a steadier basis than since 1893 
—that is to say, since the repeal of the ‘Sherman 
act,’ and the cessation by governmental meddling 
in the hope of influencing the price of silver. 

‘‘This fact is of the highest importance. Since 
arbitrary governmental action has ceased, since 
silver purchases are stopped, since no one any 
longer, in fact, believes in bimetallism, the value of 
silver has found a level, if not absolutely constant, 
at least very slightly variable. That proves the en- 
tire falsity of the bimetallist proposition. Now that 
it is reduced to its commercial value, silver fluctu- 
ates less than when governments were striving to 
sustain its price artificially.”’ 


‘* ABSOLUTELY A LOST CAUSE.”’’ 


Our author proceeds to show that Europe has 
within the past few years enormously added to the 
practical difficulties in the way. of rehabilitating 
silver. Russia has the largest accumulation of gold 
in the world for the sake of an early adoption of tho 
gold standard. All Russian loans issued in France, 
to the extent of not less than $1,200,000,000, are 
made expressly payable in gold, the same thing be 
ing true of the Austro-Hungarian loans, and those 
of many other nations. American attention has 
been called to the fact that the present Premier of 
France, M. Meline, is a conspicuous bimetallist ; 
but M. Leroy-Beaulieu reminds us that M. Meline, 
in his address at the recent banquet in Paris of the 
French Bimetallic League, while declaring that all 
his sympathies were with the principle of the 
League, took the ground that the success of bimetal- 
lism must depend upon the conversion of England 
to this principle ; and M. Leroy-Beaulieu is sure 
that England is absolutely firm in adherence to the 
gold standard. He concludes, therefore, that ‘‘ bi- 
metallism in Europe is absolutely a lost cause.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








FREE COINAGE AND PROSPERITY. 


ROF. JOHN B. CLARK, writing in the Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly, attempts to trace the 
relation between changes in the purchasing power of 
a currency and the rate of interest. Wherever the 
appreciation of the money metal, as of gold at the 
present time, is steady, says Professor Clark, the 
rate of interest on loans is in the long run reduced 
by an amount corresponding with such apprecia- 
tion. No hardship, then, is suffered by the debtor, 
or by the community at large. ‘‘ Gold is gaining 
in its purchasing power; and the gain is, compara- 
tively speaking, a steady one. Does this rise rob the 
debtor? In any case he must pay the marginal rate 
that real capitalearns. If that is five per cent., five 
he must pay, so long as prices are stable. With 
prices falling by one per cent. a year, he will pay 
only four. 

‘* Does the fall check enterprise? Does it make 
men afraid to buy stocks of goods? They can carry 
stocks as cheaply with a four per cent. rate of inter- 
est and declining prices as they can with a five per 
cent. rate and stable prices. 

‘* Does it blight enterprise? Does it make men 
afraid to build mills, railroads, etc.? Here again 
the loan rate of interest comes to the rescue of the 
projectors. If they can float their bonds and notes 
at a lower rate, they can build with impunity. 

‘* Steadiness is the vital quality in currency. Let 
its purchasing power be either unchanging or stead- 
ily changing in either direction, and justice will be 
done and business will thrive. If silver fluctuates 
greatly in its rate of increase in value, it is a bad 
coinage metal, even though the average rate of gain 
be slow; if gold gains slowly and steadily, it is an 
almost ideally good metal.”’ 





AUTOMATIC REGULATION OF THE VOLUME 
OF CURRENCY. 


PLAN to provide for the use of silver as full 

legal tender money in conjunction with gold 

is outlined in the Bond Record by Mr. Lesley C. 

Probyn. The details of this scheme, which its 

author offers only as an illustration of his own views 

of the practicability of an automatic system for reg- 
ulating currency volume, are as follows: 

‘It should be recognized by law, as it has in effect 
been already recognized by the President’s pro- 
nouncement that all paper money of the State—the 
United States Notes, the Silver Certificates, the 
Treasury Notes act, July 14, 1890; the Currency 
Certificates act, June 8, 1872—have equal claims on 
the public treasury and credit without any priority 
of either over the other—effect being given to the 
law by the three last descriptions of money being 
gradually changed into United States notes as op- 
portunity arises. The issue of separate gold certif- 
icates should simultaneously cease. Provision might 
be made for the proper security of these state paper 
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currency issues by separating them from the ordi- 
nary Treasury transactions, an independent bureau, 
surrounded with proper safeguards, being consti- 
tuted for the purpose ; and it being specially de- 
clared that the notes were issued on the general 
credit of the Republic, as well as on the security of 
the reserves, coin and bullion. To this ‘ state issue 
department’ might be transferred the silver now 
specially ear- marked for silver certificates and Treas- 
ury notes, and sufficient gold (but not less than 
$100,000,000) and silver coin to meet the sum of the 
issues, less, say, $275,000,000, which might be per- 
manently fixed as the amount of the fiduciary issue, 
subject to which not being exceeded, the issue of 
notes (in exchange for gold and coined silver) might 
be unlimited. And it might be provided that as 
the gold reserve fell below $100,000,000 such addi- 
tional gold as might be necessary in order to main- 
tain it at that amount should be obtained from the 
Treasury as a temporary redemption fund, thus re- 
ducing the amount of the fiduciary issue by a cor- 
responding sum. And it might be arrranged that 
the amount of such redemption fund should be re- 
turned to the Treasury so soon as the gold, less such 
redemption fund, equalled the nominal value of 
“silver in the State issue department. And, in view 
as far as possible, to furnish a legitimate use for 
silver, and to meet those who look to the possibility 
of its restoration to something near its old gold 
value, it might further be provided that whenever 
the gold, apart from the redemption fund, exceeded 
the nominal value of silver in the State issue depart- 
ment, silver should be bought with gold so as to 
bring the amounts of gold and silver in the State 
issue department to correspond in respect to coined 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and in respect to un- 
coined silver at the avérage rate at which it might 
have been bought ; but that no silver should be 
coined unless required for circulation. 
GOLD STILL THE ‘‘ MEASURE.”’ 

‘‘ Under a scheme such as has been sketched, the 
volume of the currency would be automatically 
regulated with but little disturbance of existing 
principles and practice and of existing rights and 
‘interests. The ‘measure’ would be gold carried 
out largely by the help of silver and paper as at 
present. Any insufficiency of the circulating me- 
dium would, in the first instance, and indeed for 
some time to come, have to be met by gold. Any 
redundancy of the circulating medium would be 
met by a reduction in the amount of the fiduciary 
issue until such time as the composition of the re- 
serves indicated that an automatic expansion was 
going on. Silver, though not the ‘ measure,’ would 
be given as important a place as gold in the cur- 
rency of the country, although the extreme case of a 
rise in the gold value of silver above the ratio of 16 
to 1 would not be met. 

‘Tt is impossible to say what calls would be made 
on the Treasury in order to carry out a scheme of 
this nature. It might turn out that there was no 


real redundancy in the currency, and that the 
recognized $100,000,000 gold reserve, when trans- 
ferred to the note issue department, would remain 
intact, and that the only demand on the Treasury 
would be owing to the reduction of its balance in 
consequence of this amount being specially ear- 
marked. But it might appear that there was a 
large redundancy of circulation which would be 
remedied by the exchange of paper into gold, and 
which would necessitate large borrowings. Unfor- 
tunate as this would be, it would, however, prove 
the existence of a disease for the effectual cure of 
which no remedy would be too costly. And there 
can be no question as to the ability of the United 
States, with its vast resources, so framing its budget 
as to meet any possible expenditure which the pro- 
vision of funds for securing the currency on a sound 
gold basis may entail.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 


N the North American Review for July the Hon. 
Charles W. Stone presents a very thorough di- 
gest of the arguments in favor of an international 
system of coinage. He sums up the history of at- 
tempts to bring about a uniformity in the weights 
and values of the coins of different nations. France 
and the United States have been foremost in en- 
deavors to secure such a desirable consummation. 


FORMER EFFORTS. 


‘In 1857, by direction of Congress, a special rep- 
resentative of this government was sent to England 
to urge uniformity of coinage between the two na- 
tions, but without result. The great finance min- 
ister of our war period. Secretary Chase, in his first 
report to Congress, called attention to the desira- 
bility of an international system ; and, in his second 
report, he again brought the matter to the attention 
of Congress and advocated the reduction of our half 
eagle to the value of the English sovereign as a first 
step in the movement. Later, at the international 
conference of 1867, the United States, through their 
representative, assented to a still greater reduction 
of our half eagle, so as to make it equal 25 francs, if 
by that means a common coin could be secured. The 
movement then so zealously pressed, which at one 
time promised practical results, failed, largely from 
the fact that some of the nations whose co-opera- 
tion was essential were on a silver basis, some on a 
gold basis, while some had a double standard, and 
the distinct and diverse interests arising from this 
condition of things made union on a common basis 
practically impossible. To this should be added 
something of national jealousy, rivalry and pride ; 
something of the inertia of firmly seated custom, 
which held England back from adopting anything 
distinctively French.”’ 

Mr. Stone explains that even if a money of com- 
mon circulation were not adopted, we might agree 
upon @ common money of account for purposes of 
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international trade. In due time he believes that 
the money of all countries would be made conform- 
able, and a coin agreed upon as the international 


unit. 
A GREAT CONVENIENCE. 


‘* We may assume it to be, I think, beyond dispute 
that a common coin of uniform value, current with- 
out discount in all the principal nations, would be a 
great convenience alike to the traveler, the mer- 
chant, the business man, the investor, and all who 
mingle in the broader affairs of life; and if in its 
terms could be expressed all invoices, market quo- 
tations and statistical returns the store of knowl- 
edge of every people would be largely augmented 
and the facilities for intelligent business transac- 
tions greatly increased. The value of the time 
saved which is now spent in figuring the conversions 
from the terms of one country to those of another 
cannot be estimated ; but, when we reflect that the 
external commerce of the world, the aggregate of 
exports and imports for 1893, is estimated at $17, 
500,000,000, we realize something of the inconven- 
ience and loss attending the conversion of this almost 
incredible sum into and out of different monetary 
systems. The aggregate amount paid in discounts 
and exchange in passing from one system to another 
is also beyond calculation, and is a total loss so far 
as productive results are concerned.”’ 

Mr. Stone presents some interesting statistics show- 
ing the vast extent to which gold coins are melted 
down and re-minted as they pass from country to 
country, and he also gives data concerning the 
great loss by abrasion. He points out, furthermore, 
the remarkable frequency with which the principal 
coins of various nations have been altered in value 
from time to time, and believes that international 
coinage would secure a desirable stability. 


THE USE OF SILVER. 


Having shown the entire feasibility of an inter- 
national arrangement for the uniform coinage of 
gold, Mr. Stone makes the foliowing remarks upon 
the question of silver : 

‘“‘For a coinage from silver further conditions 
and agreements would be necessary. A common 
ratio must be agreed upon, and under existing con- 
ditions a limitation on the amount of silver coinage 
by each nation, with definite agreements for re- 
demption on demand by the country issuing it, 
either in gold or in other coin of the country de- 
manding redemption, would be indispensable. It 
will thus be seen that the adoption of an interna- 
tional silver coin is confronted with more practical 
difficulties and perplexities than the adoption of a 
common gold coinage, but these are not necessarily 
insurmountable. An international conference that 
brought to its work intelligence, patience and a 
liberal spirit ought to succeed in outlining a system 
which should embrace both gold and silver coinage 
under conditions and restrictions that would insure 


safety. 
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‘** An international coinage might consist of gold 
alone, but if made to embrace silver also, it would 
be more universal in its character. It would then 
commend itself to the approval and adoption of 
silver using nations and widen the use of silver, 
and probably tend to a gradual enhancement of its 
value and, possibly, ultimately to the restoration of 
its parity with gold on an agreed ratio. If sucha 
result should come as a consequence of concurrent 
action by the great nations of the world, as the out- 
growth of their united wisdom and prudence, it 
would come with entire safety and with beneficial 
results. ”’ 
THE DOLLAR AS A UNIT. 

As a matter of convenience, it is pointed out, a 
system of certificates of deposit could be devised 
which would circulate from country to country and 
save the transfer of actual coin. Mr. Stone thinks 
the dollar might well be taken as the unitary basis 
for the international coinage. ‘‘ The franc is too 
small, the sovereign too large for such unit. The 
dollar is of convenient size, and is known over most 
of the world. Make the dollar conform in value to 
5 francs, or to $ of a sovereign, if necessary, but let 
it be the unit of an international monetary system. 
The change of its value, if made, might occasion 
temporary inconvenience and necessitate cautionary 
legislation protective of vested interests ; but the 
trouble would be insignificant compared with the 
vast benefits to be derived from a universal world’s 
coinage. A currency that would change value at 
no national frontier, that would defy the exactions 
of brokers and money-changers, that would carry 
the badge of civilized life into every clime, ex- 
changeable for the products of every tribe and na- 
tion, the measure of all labor and value, uniform, 
universal, and unchangeable, is a desideratum the 
attainment of which is worthy the most zealous 
efforts of the patriotic citizens of every nation.”’ 


JAPANESE COMPETITION WITH AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY. 


WO important articles on the prospective influ- 
ence of Japan in industrial competition with 

the United States have recently appeared in the 
Overland Monthly. The first, by Mr. William H. 
Mills, endeavors to expose the weakness of the 
alarmist arguments by citing the latest statistics of 
Japan’s exports and imports, and by examining the 
actual productive power of Japanese labor. Mr. 
Mills concludes that the rise of productive capacity 
now going on in Japan is not only increasing 
Japan’s purchasing power very rapidly, but is in- 
creasing the actual volume of purchases to an 
amount in excess of the full value of sales to other 
nations. Between 1885 and 1894 che balance of 
trade passed from $4,000,000 in favor of Japan to 
$2,000,000 against. Mr. Mills notes, however, that 
in 1894 the United States purchased four times as 
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much of Japan as she sold to that nation, while 
Great Britain’s sales to Japan in that year amounted 
to seven time her purchases. 

‘“*The commercial policy of Great Britain,’’ says 
Mr. Mills, ‘‘ appears to be devised with reference to 
the most advantageous trade relations with all the 
nations of the world. The policy of America ap- 
pears to be devised with reference largely to com 
mercial exchange with ourselves. Whether the rise 
of civilized efficiency in Japan is to be advantageous 
to us or otherwise will depend wholly upon the 
policy which we pursue concerning commercial re- 
lations with her. Japan is exactly in that state of 
development wherein commercial intimacy with a 
higher civilization would confer the greatest pos- 
sible benefit upon the latter. While she is in the 
incipient stages of production, she is also on the eve 
of a vast expansion of her civilized want. If we 
are in a position to supply this want, we will find 
in her a most profitable customer. If any danger 
is to be apprehended from Japanese competition 
with American industry, it is to be found in the 
direction of erecting barriers to free commercial rela- 
tions with that people; that policy will drive us in 
upon ourselves and have a tendency to produce 
with us the hermit condition in which we found 
Japan in 1854. 

‘The new relation between Japan and America 
must inevitably exert an influence upon our na- 
tional policy with reference to our trade relations 
with all foreign countries. Geographically we pos- 
sess, with regard to Japan, advantages over other na- 
tions, and the opportunity will inspire in us the wis- 
dom to reap the full measure of that advantage.”’ 


IS JAPANESE LABOR CH™AP ? 


Mr. Mills argues, with much force, that labor is 
cheap or dear in proportion, not to the nominal rate 
paid, but to the relation of that rate to the produc- 
tive capacity. The relative cost of labor in Japan 
he illustrates from the manufacture of bicycles in 
that country. He cites the case of a factory about 
four miles out of Yokohama, in which twenty work- 
men, at from $5 to $12 a month, produce 60 ma- 
chines ina year, or three machines to each man. 
Thus the yearly payment for labor in the construc- 
tion of these 60 machines would be about $32 to 
each machine, and the labor-cost in bicycle manu- 
facturing is clearly greater there than in the United 
States. 

Judged by the same standard of productiveness, 
agricultural labor in Japan is also found to be rela- 
tively dear. ‘‘ An estimate made by five of the 
most extensive and intelligent wheat farmers in 
California recently as to the productiveness of a 
single farm laborer with the use of existing ma- 
chinery as against the productive capacity of a 
single laborer when wheat was cut with a sickle 
and thrashed with a flail, resulted in a consensus of 
opinion that with the gang plow and combined har- 
vester the productive capacity of a single laborer in 
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California was seventy-five times greater than by 
the primitive methods. It is easy to derive the con- 
clusion from the picture herein presented of the 
methods of agriculture in Japan that a single farm 
laborer in California will produce more wheat by 
the aid of machinery than one hundred farm 
laborers would in Japan. Farm labor in California 
is therefore cheaper by what might be termed an 
infinite degree without exaggeration.”’ 


A CONTRAST. 


“Contrasting Japan with America is the com- 
parison of a pygmy with a giant. Japan has a ter- 
ritorial area of 155,000 square miles, comprising 
thirty million acres of cultivable land, an amount 
equal to that of the State of Illinois, and seven mil- 
lion acres less than the State of California. The 
United States has 3,400,000 square miles, of which 
700,000,000 acres are susceptible of the highest state 
of cultivation. The people of Japan as a race have 
manifested no commercial genius, no inventive 
skill, and no decided manufacturing taste or apti- 
tude. The people of the United States belong to a 
race essentially commercial in all its attributes, un- 
surpassed in inventive genius, and fertile in every 
industrial resource. Japan has forty million of 
people, living upon a very low plane of production 
and consumption. Its limited territory will retard 
the growth of its population. America has seventy 
million of people, occupying a plane of civilized 
potency equal to the highest ever attained by man- 
kind. Prophecy concerning the future greatness of 
Japan is founded wholly upon the beginnings ex- 
pressed up to the present time by the manifestation 
of an imitative genius. America has passed every 
experimental stage of civilized attainment. As 
contrasted with America the accumulated capital of 
Japan is insignificant.” 


Japan’s Points of Advantage. 


In the July Overland, Mr. John P. Young of the 
San Francisco Chronicle replies to the arguments 
advanced in Mr. Mills’ paper, taking issue with his 
deductions as to the efficiency of Japanese labor and 
as to the protection policy of the United States. 

In reply to the claim of superior efficiency for 
American and European labor, Mr. Young says: 

‘* Results are more to the point than theories. We 
know that the superior Englishmen in the Lanca- 
shire cotton weaving and spinning districts have 
been unable to earn dividends for the owners of the 
mills in which they work, many factories in Old- 
ham and other places having been operated at a loss 
during several years past, while joint stock com- 
panies operating cotton factories in Japan have 
earned dividends ranging from 15 to 36 per cent. per 
annum.” 

‘*The absolute unreliability of the superior effi- 
ciency of labor theory is being disproved every day 
in Europe. The almost pitiful attempts of English 
trades union managers to persuade their fellows on 
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the Continent to conform their standard of hours 
of labor to that of English workingmen show how 
keen is the contest, and that the better informed of 
the English working classes realize that the inevi- 
table tendency of unrestricted competition is bound 
to reduce labor to that economic condition in which 
wages are constantly being pressed to the limit of 
subsistence. ”’ 


JAPAN AS AN EXPORTER OF MANUFACTURED GOODS. 


Mr. Young calls attention to the fact that Japan, 
with her limited area, produces nearly enough food 
to feed her forty millions of people, and to the 
large proportion of manufactured goods to raw ma- 
terials in her export trade. He draws a significant 
deduction from the fact that in the total Japanese 
export trade of $56,982,957 in 1894, the manufac- 
tured goods amounted to $17,604,304. ‘‘ If we bear 
in mind that after a century of attention to manu- 
facturing the people of the United States have only 
succeeded in making the proportion of their manu- 
factured exports to the exports of the rude products 
of the soil reach 23 per cent., and that the Japanese 
in scarce a score of years have reached the propor- 
tion of 31 per cent. of manufactured to rude prod- 
ucts in their exports, the importance of this obser- 
vation will be recognized.”’ 


THE PRODUCTS OF JAPANESE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Young ends his article with a catalogue of the 
manufactures actually produced and exported by 
the Japanese in sufficient quantities to be noted. His 
list includes many exports not mentioned by Mr. 
Mills. 

** According to the official reports the Japanese 
in 1894 exported bamboo ware, beverages, books, 
boots and shoes, carpets, cotton manufactures, fans, 
drugs, furniture, glassware, hats and caps, ivory 
ware, jinrikishas, lacquer ware, lanterns, leather 
and ware, imitation paper, matches, mats, metal 
ware, brass wire and ware, bronze and ware, 
copper wire and ware, gold and silver ware, paper, 
paper ware, screens. silks, soaps, straw braids, 
tortoise shells, cigarettes, umbrellas and wooden 
ware. These different articles the Japanese exported 
to the value of $17,604,304 in 1894. An inspection 
of the list shows that with few exceptions they are 
such things as come in direct competition with 
similar ware manufactured in Europe and this 
country. We are told by trustworthy observers 
that they display extraordinary skill in the manu- 
facture of all these articles, and that they have 
taken advantage of their unrivaled powers of imi- 
tation to copy some of our most valuable patented 
machinery, there being no international agreement 
which would restrain such an act. The circum- 
stances here presented and an infinite quantity of 
equally strong evidence convinces the writer that 
Sir Edwin Arnold was not visionary when he de- 
clared that Japan had a better chance in the race 
for the commercial supremacy of the world than 
any other nation.”’ 


TRANSPORTATION ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


N the current number of the Journal of Political 
Economy Mr. George Tunell publishes some 
interesting statistics of traffic on the Great Lakes. 
One of the most striking facts in the history of lake 
navigation is the recent very~ rapid substitution of 
steam for sails as a motive power. We quote from 
Mr. Tunell’s account of this transition: 

‘*In 1862 there were in the waters of the Great 
Lakes 350 steam vessels with a measurement of 125,- 
620 tons, and 1,152 sailing vessels with a measure- 
ment of 257,689 tons. The sailing tonnage was thus a 
trifle more than double that of the steam tonnage. 
The relative importance of these two classes of ves- 
sels changed very slowly during the next 20 years, 
and it was not until 1884 that the steam tonnage 
exceeded the sail tonnage. Since 1884 the sailing 
tonnage has remuined about stationary, being 307,933 
tonsin that year and 300,642 tons in 1895. The steam 
tonnage, on the other hand, has increased with great 
rapidity since 1884, and is now almost three times as 
great as the sailing tonnage. But even this ratio 
does not fully reflect the favor in which these two 
types of vessels are at the present time held, for the 
last two reports of the Commissioner of Navigation 
show that the steam tonnage constructed on the 
Great Lakes during the last two fiscal years was 
somewhat more than four and one-half times that of 
the sail tonnage. 

‘** Circumstances decidedly favor the substitution 
of steam for sails; steamers are operated on the 
Great Lakes under conditions the most favorable to 
steam navigation. Good steaming coal can be 
bought in the ports of the lakes at a very low price. 
And the voyages are very short in comparison with 
the long ocean voyages, a fact which makes it 
unnecessary to carry a great amount of dead freight 
in the form of coal.” 

The lessened danger of wrecking in heavy gales is 
an additional reason for the change from sails to 
steam on the Great Lakes. Mr. Tunell mentions 
another important development in ship construction 
on our inland waterways. 


STEEL SHIPS. 


‘* The increased size of the ships and the substitu- 
tion of steam for sails, two of the three radical 
changes we have to consider, have rendered neces- 
sary, in order to secure strength, the third change— 
namely, the substitution of steel for wood as the 
material of construction. The preference for steel 
has become very decided in the last decade, and now 
only those exceedingly conservative persons who 
never become adjusted to a new order of things per- 
sist in using wooden vessels. Lieut. Charles C. 
Rogers, U. S. N., in writing of the changes which 
have marked the construction of the lake fleets, says: 
‘The history of marine architecture does not furnish 
another instance of so rapid and complete a revolu- 
tion in the material of floating equipment as has 
taken place on the Great Lakes since 1886. In 1886 
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there were but six steel vessels, with an aggregate 
net tonnage oi 6,459 tons, afloat on the lakes; but by 
1890 the number had increased to 68, with an aggre- 
gate net tonnage of 99,457 tons. Since 1890 the 
construction of steel vessels had gone on with even 
increased rapidity, and for the fiscal year 1895 steel 
was the material used in the construction of two- 
thirds of the tonnage built in that year.’ ”’ 

NATURE OF THE LAKE TRAFFIC. 

Mr. Tunell shows that the great bulk of the freight 
moved on the Great Lakes consists of iron ore, coal, 
grain, flour and lumber, that east-bound greatly 
preponderates over west-bound traffic, and that the 
local business is insignificant as compared with the 
through business. . 


CANADA AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


RINCIPAL GRANT replies, in the National 

Review, with some gravity and warmth, to 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, to whose foreboding prophecies 

about Canada recent events have given aconclusive 
answer. Principal Grant says: 

‘* Last Christmas, when Mr. Cleveland’s message 
threatened invasion in connection with the Vene- 
zuela dispute, doubtless we could have arranged by 
negotiation for peace with the States, and have kept 
entirely out of the quarrel. The thought did occur 
to one man, and he was quietly ignored. I know of 
only two newspapers, among our thousands, which 
advocated separation. The tone of those two was as 
stout and calm as that of all the others. Like the 
Scots round their King at Flodden, no one failed 
the Old Mother. Every man and woman accepted 
the necessity, and without a word of complaint 
began to prepare for war. Homes:in England were 
safe, and ours in peril. What of that! Britain had 
been threatened, and therefore we, as part of the 
British Empire, accepted our responsibilities. Al- 


ready the scare has cost us three millions of dollars, 


and no one has uttered a murmur against the ex- 
penditure.”’ 


ADVICE TO WOULD-BE GAMBLERS OF THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 


R. A. J. WILSON devotes the first article in 

the Investor’s Review for July to a disquisi- 

tion on ‘‘ The Fever of Speculation and its Risks.” 
He has had his innings—good man. From the time 
of the Baring crash down to the end of 1894 the 
public mind was oppressed with a sense of coming 
tribulation, and the gamblers in stocks and shares 
lay low. But now speculation has revived, and Mr. 
Wilson sees that it has by no means reached its 
full development. ‘‘ Extravagant though prices ap- 
pear in every department, yet there is room for 
them to go higher. For anything the money mar- 
ket indicates to the contrary, we might see many a 
home railway stock brought to pay less than two 
per cent. before twelve months are over, and greedy 
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rushes after many a flimsy mining share far sur- 
passing what was witnessed last summer.’’ So Mr. 
Wilson sits himself by the wayside and croons his 
old song as to the terrible dangers that are lying in 
wait for England —just around thecorner. Imagine 
what would happen in the city of London if a real 
crisis were to break out, such as would be produced 
by the downfall of the Turk. Before summer is 
over Crete and Macedonia may have compelled the 
reluctant western powers to intervene. 


INTERVENTION MAY MEAN WAR, 


The more successful England is in the Soudan, 
the more her dangers will increase in imminence. 
India is not contented, hunger and famine are de- 
vouring the vitals of its millions, and Russia is creep- 
ing to England’s borders to give discontent courage. 
Troubles seem brewing in Persia. The situation im 
Afghanistan is very unstable. War is destined ‘to 
break out again between China and Japan, pos- 
sibly between Russia and Japan, and in that 
war Mr. Wilson thinks Great Britain must be pre- 
pared to take part, or see her commerce in that 
region destroyed. The Venezuela question is not 
settled. If war breaks out between Great Britain 
and the United States, Canada would be bankrupt 
in a moment, and the delicate fabric of banking in 
England would be smashed to pieces. If the United 
States side with the Cubans, England might not only 
lose money invested in the island, but might have 
to take sides with Spain. France and Germany are 
hotbeds of revolution. Austro-Hungary would go 
to pieces with the death of Francis Joseph. The 
Italian Government is hopelessly bankrupt. So Mr, 
Wilson sings his melancholy song, finishing up as 
follows : ‘‘Speculate, gamble if you will, but re- 
znember that the wealth the gambling seems to pro- 
duce would disappear like gunpowder in a fire at 
the sound of the first cannon shot discharged in a war 
between two great European powers. How many 
British banks, we wonder, would stand the strain 
for six weeks of a war between England and the 
United States. So let the prudent man, if any such 
remains alive in these times, gamble with caution 
and sometimes think of the morrow.”’ 


BOSTON’S SALOONS AND THEIR COMPETITORS. 


-. so-called Committee of Fifty, which was 

appointed two or three years ago to study the 
liquor problem in the United States, is destined 
eventually to provide us with material which will 
throw most hopeful light upon the best ways to 


deal with the great social evil. The officers of the 
committee are: Seth Low, president; Charles 
Dudley Warner. vice-president; Francis G. Peabody, 
secretary; William E. Dodge, treasurer; John §. 
Billings, chairman of Physiological Committee; 
Charles W. Eliot, chairman of Legislative Commit- 
tee; Jacob L. Greene, chairman of Ethical Commit- 
tee; Francis A. Walker, chairman of Economic 
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Committee. As a fragment of the preliminary 
inquiries conducted under the auspices of this dis- 
tinguished Committee of Fifty, Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody, Professor of Social Science at Harvard 
University, contributes to the Forum for July an 
article upon the Boston saloons and the places in 
Boston which may be considered as substitutes for 
the saloon. The inquiry has been made with care 


and with candor. 
THE DRINKERS, 


‘*The first fact made plain, even by statistics 
confessedly lacking in accuracy, is the prodigious 
dimensions of the drink habit. According to the 
census of 1895, the city of Boston contains 496,920 
inhabitants, men, women and children. It appears, 
therefore, according to the best judgment procur- 
able, based on the daily and almost hourly observa- 
tion of patrolmen, that an army equal to about half 
the entire population of the city, or no less than 
236,752 persons, patronizes the bars of the city every 
day. This estimate, as has been said, reckons every 
patron every time he enters. The number of distinct 
drinkers is, therefore, reduced by the large number 
of repeaters. There is to be reckoned, moreover, in 
this great multitude, the very large number of 
drinkers in Boston who are residents of other towns, 
and especially in adjacent towns under a no-license 
policy. On the other hand, this overestimate of the 
drink habit among residents is in a large degree 
corrected when we recall the many resorts not here 
enumerated where residents daily drink. Whether 
the patronage by city dwellers of the bars of hotels, 
the private licensed clubs, the licensed grocers and 
the unlicensed resorts is sufficient to balance the 
bar-room drinking by non-residents, is a question 
inviting to speculation. It is at any rate a suffi- 
ciently serious fact that, wherever the patronage 
comes from, it pours at such a rate into the Boston 
saloons.”’ 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE COST OF IT ALL. 


‘* Calculation becomes interesting as to the amount 
of money which this patronage contributes to the 
saloons, and various competent judges have been 
consulted as to the average amount spent by each 
patron at each visit. Some experts regard 8 cents 
as a probable average; but the balance of opinions 
leads to the belief that the average patron does not 
escape without spending 10 cents. If this estimate 
be not excessive, then there is daily spent in the 
Boston saloons the sum of $22,675, or in a year of 
300 days the prodigious sum of $6,802,500; or an 
annual gross income of about $10,000 for each of the 
606 saloons. The total running expenses of the 
Boston public school system for 1894 95 was $2,061, - 
160. The total expense of the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment for the same year was $1,041,296. The total 
bill for the Police Department was $1,318,186. The 
total expense for the city park system was $2,241,814. 
All these formidable expenditures taken together 
amount to a smaller sum than was spent during the 
same year in the bar-rooms of the city.”’ 


COMPETING RESORTS. 


An interesting table reproduced herewith from 
Dr. Peabody’s article shows what the daily average 
patronage last year was of the Boston saloons in 
comparison with the Boston pool-rooms, coffee- 
rooms, lunch-rooms, reading-rooms and clubs. 

‘“We observe that substitutes for the saloon 
already exist in Boston in considerable numbers and 
have a reasonable degree of attractiveness. Sum- 
ming upall the resorts enumerated, the total average 
daily patronage is approximately 98,918, or, without 
pool-rooms, 76,268; so that it may not unreasonably 
be affirmed that the proportion of attendance is as 1 
to 2.5. It is to be noticed also that while the patron- 
age of the saloon is greatly increased by non-resident 
drinkers, the patronage of the substitutes for saloons, 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON IN THE CITY OF BOSTON. 1895. 
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being for the most part in the evening, is almost 
wholly of city dwellers, so that the proportion of 
attendance, considered only as among residents, 
becomes still more favorable for the ‘ substitutes.’ 
When one considers the inadequacy of many of these 
resorts, their meagre provision for sociability and 
comfort as compared with the splendor of the saloons, 
and the disadvantage under which some of these 
substitutes are put, by regarding sociability as sec- 
ondary to moral or religious influence, one may be 
encouraged to believe that the desire among working 
people for the satisfaction of the social instinct, 
without the compulsion to drink liquor, must be 
serious and general.”’ 
HOPEFUL CONCLUSIONS. 

Dr. Peabody draws many interesting conclusions, 
the general purpert of which are that the chief hold 
of the saloon upon the community does not proceed 
wholly or chiefly from the thirst for drink, and that 
saloons are resorted to chiefly because the poor*man 
ig moved by the social instinct to find that which in 
some sense shall satisfy his desire for companionship 
under inviting surroundings. The thing to do, there- 
fore, Dr. Peabody would say, is to satisfy the social 
instinct by providing attractive places of resort 
which are free from the accompanying risk of intoxi- 
cating liquor. In conclusion Dr. Peabody says: 

‘* The saloon is a degrading form of social enjoy- 
ment, but it is a real form. It offers so much to the 
life of the poor that at least one skilled observer in 
Boston has remarked, in the course of this investi- 
gation, that if it were a question between the saloon 
and no poor man’s club he would wish the saloon to 
stay. The substitute for the saloon, in order to 
survive, must give more resources of sociability than 
the saloon gives, and compete with it on its own 
terms. There must be no hint of patronage or of 
missionary zeal. There must be the same tone which 
prevails in the rich man’s club—a sense of proprie- 
torship, a comfort which tempts to patronage, 
resources of athletic life, games which are of real 
interest, literature which is not discarded rubbish 
of the benevolent, light and liberty, and self-govern- 
ment; and for this form of institution there are 
already among the working classes obvious and often 
pathetic signs of long suffering expectation and 
desire.’’ 


THE ECONOMICS OF IMPROVED HOUSING. 


“T°HE financial profit derivable. from wisely di- 

rected enterprises to improve the housing of 
the people is the subject of an article by Dr. E. R. 
L. Gould in the last number of the Yale Review. 
The showing made of dividends paid and net profits 
earned by commercial and philanthropic schemes of 
this kind is interesting. 

““In America, out of the avowedly commercial 
enterprises engaged in furnishing improved housing 
facilities, but one paid less than 5 per cent.; 9.96 
and 10 per cent. represent the maximum of net 
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profits in two specific instances. The reason alleged 
for being temporarily unable to earn more than 2 
per cent. in the single exceptional case was a certain 
prejudice against the appearance of the building, 
which workingmen thought looked too much like a 
barrack or public institution. This notion bids fair 
to pass away, since families who came to live there 
show a tendency to remain. 

‘* Of the two American semi-philanthropic housing 
corporations mentioned, both earned up to the fixed 
limit—viz., 4 per cent—and in addition from % to 
114 per cent. for reserve. 

‘*In Europe but three out of the twenty-nine com- 
mercial housing enterprises failed to earn at least 4 
per cent., while nineteen earned 5 per cent. and 
upward. One of the three delinquent corporations 
was too lavish in construction and so was handi- 
capped; the second, which paid 34 per cent., caters 
exclusively tothe very poor. There is no satisfactory 
explanation for the third. Among the fourteen 
semi-philanthropic organizations in European cities 
about which facts are recorded, two may he set 
down as having failed to pay as well as they should. 
There are adequate reasons in one of these instances, 
Ten of the fourteen companies earned 4 per cent. 
and upward. The significance of these facts is 
more easily grasped when stated percentually. The 
successful enterprises constitute 88 per cent. Six 
per cent. earned a savings bank rate of interest, 
while the remaining 6 per cent. failed to do so well. 

“It is noteworthy that this success has been 
achieved under favorable sanitary conditions, Al- 
most uniformly there has been the most ample 
provision for light and ventilation, a provision far 
in excess of legal requirements. Thus asarule only 
from 50 to 65 per cent. of the plots of ground has 
been covered with buildings. The construction has 
been durable, while rents as a general thing are 
slightly lower than for fairly simple accommoda- 
tions in the neighborhood. 

‘* By going a little more fully into details and 
selecting representative block buildings belonging 
to some of the best known housing corporations, re- 
sults of equal significance can be shown. Such an 
analysis is more convincing when not carried beyond 
our own country, because any amelioration which 
may be attempted in American cities must neces- 
sarily face American not European conditions.”’ 

After analyzing this varied experience at home 
and abroad, Dr. Gould concludes that 5 per cent. in 
dividends and'a safe reserve can be earned on 
model tenement dwellings anywhere, charging 
customary rents, provided the total cost of the com- 
pleted property does not exceed $500 per room. 

Among the conditions essential to success in such 
experiments, Dr. Gould mentions cheapness of land 
(five dollars per square foot as an outside limit), 
convenience of access, recognition of the income of 
prospective tenants in fixing rentals, and careful and 
tactful superintendence, This is not philanthropy; 
it is business. 
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- MEXICAN VS. AMERICAN CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


ENOR ROMERO, the Mexican Minister to the 
United States, contributes to the North Ameri- 
can Review for July a very instructive article upon 
criminal jurisprudence, in which he points out 
the differences between the methods employed in 
Anglo Saxon countries and those which belong to 
the countries which base their systems upon the old 
Roman law. Senor Romero shows that the condi- 
tions under which our jury system originated have 
long since passed away, and that the jury is by no 
means soimportant or significant an institution as it 
once was. 
AN OPINION OF THE JURY SYSTEM. 

** While I should not like to express any decided 
convictions on this subject, I may safely say that the 
conditions under which the jury system was estab- 
lished or adopted do not prevail at the present time, 
even in the country of its supposed origin; it cannot, 
therefore, have the importance it once had. The 
insufficiency of this system to punish criminals is 
made evident, I think, by its practical results, which 
have unfortunately brought about what is commonly 
called lynch law, and by the fact that these in 
their turn have given rise toa practice which is 
based upon a defect in existing law, and which 
therefore comes to be in fact the complement of 
criminal proceedings.under the Anglo-Saxon system. 

“The jury system as applied to criminal cases is 
undoubtedly more favorable to the accused than to 
society. That it has faults is evident from the fact 
that some of the States of this Union, like Maryland, 
for instance, have enacted statutes allowing the 
accused to select whether he shall be tried by jury 
or by a judge, and this notwithstanding the consti- 
tutional provision of the subject. I regard that pro- 
vision as the first step to undermine the jury system.”’ 


MODIFIED JURY SYSTEM OF MEXICO. 


‘*But the force of example, and the great credit 
which Anglo-Saxon institutions have attained in the 
world on account of their respect for individual 
rights, have induced some of the American nations 
of Latin origin to adopt the jury system, and we 
have done so in Mexico. Sefior Mariscal, our present 
Secretary of State, who lived in the United States 
from 1863 to 1877, as Secretary of the Legation up 
to 1867, and afterward as Minister from Mexico in 
Washington, and who is an eminent jurist, a thor- 
ough student, and acareful observer, madea special 
study of the jury system in the United States, and 
when he went home and became Secretary of Justice 
under President Juarez’s administration, he estab- 
lished, in 1869, the jury system in the federal dis- 
trict of Mexico for criminal cases, changing it some- 
what so as to adapt it to the peculiar conditions of 
the Mexican character. He provided, for instance, 
that a majority of the eleven jurors composing our 
jury should render a verdict, while under the Anglo- 
Saxon system the unanimous vote of the twelve 
jurors is required. It was provided, besides, with 
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a view to prevent the failure of justice, that if, in 
the opinion of the presiding judge, the verdict was 
clearly against the evidence, he should so report to 
the higher court, with a motion to set that verdict 
aside, and, if the higher court should sustain his 
opinion, a new trial should be granted, unless eight 
jurors had concurred in the verdict, in which case it 
should be final and could not be set aside. These 
provisions were somewhat changed by an act issued 
on the 24th of June, 1891, which provides that the 
jury shall be composed of nine jurors, that a major- 
ity of them shall render a verdict, and that the 
decision of the jury shall be final if given by seven 
votes. Even with all these alterations in the system, 
I have seen cases in Mexico where criminals have 
gone unpunished, because through the eloquence of 
their attorneys the jury has been influenced in their 
favor.”’ 
PRELIMINARIES IN MEXICAN COURTs. 


““Under the system of criminal jurisprudence 
prevailing in the federal district of Mexico, all the 
preliminary proceedings in a criminal trial, such as 
the examinat.on of the accused, the taking of testi- 
mony, etc., take place before the judge who presides 
over such proceedings without a jury; when this has 
been completed and the case is ready to be submitted, 
the jury is empaneled and the evidence is read to it 
as set forth in the record already formed; the prose- 
cuting attorney then presents the charges, the de- 
fense is heard and tke witnesses of both parties are 
examined and cross-examined; thereupon the jury 
renders its verdict, adjudging the accused either 
innocent or guilty, following substantially the prac- 
tice under the common law of England and of the 
United States. In most of the Mexican states pre- 
vails the old Spanish system of criminal jurispru- 
dence. 

“‘T often hear it asserted in this country that the 
proceedings under the Roman law are secret, and 
that the accused does not know what the witnesses 
have testified against him. This assertion is entirely 
incorrect, and often leads to very grave misunder- 
standings. One of the difficulties that the Spanish- 
American countries have to contend with at Wash- 
ington, in cases where citizens of the United States 
are tried by the local judges in any of those coun- 
tries, is the great difference between their criminal 
legislation and procedure and the system prevailing 


in this country.” 
THE TWO STAGES. 


‘* According to the Roman system, every criminal 
trial is divided into two stages. During the sum- 
mary (sumario), which is the first, and the purpose 
of which is to ascertain the facts connected with the 
case, the testimony of the accused is taken down, 
sometimes without his knowing who may be the 
witnesses testifying against him or the crime with 
which he is charged. During the plenary (plenario), 
or second stage, all the proceedings of the summary 
are made known, and thereafter all the proceedings 
are public, the accused enjoying the same rights 
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which are guaranteed to him by the common law. 
To this latter statement there may be some slight 
exceptions, as, for instance, the act that bail is al- 
lowed in only a few specified cases, determined by 
law, and never when fhe person may upon convic- 
tion be liable to bodily punishment. It would, 
however, take more space than is allowed in an 
article of this character to state the respective ad- 
yantages of the two systems, and I shall, therefore, 
limit myself to briefly mentioning the principal 
differences between them. 

“‘The secret proceedings of the swmario are much 
criticised in the United States, it being forgotten 
that the English common law likewise provides a 
secret proceeding very similar to the sumario. Be- 
fore any one is indicted in this country the case is 
heard secretly by a grand jury, a body composed 
of persons who, in some cases at least, are secretly 
designated. The grand jury listens to such testimony 
as is offered, or as it may deem sufficient, without 
permitting the accused to be present or to know 
what transpires; and if in their judgment there 
should be sufficient ground, an indictment is found, 
and thereafter the public trial begins before the 
court. It is very difficult, of course, to make any 
general statement which will be accurately true 
with respect to all of the forty-five commonwealths 
which compose this country, since, as is well known, 
each of them has its own legislation. 

“In some States, as in New York, a preliminary 
hearing may take place before a police magistrate, 
who has in some petty cases power to inflict pun- 
ishment, release the accused, or hold him for the 
action of the grand jury. Sometimes, however, no 
arrest is made until an indictment has been found by 
the grand jury, or in cases of misdemeanor for trial 
by a court of judges if the defendant waives a jury. 

‘So far, therefore, as a proceeding under one sys- 
tem may he said to correspond to a proceeding 
under the other, it may be said that the swmario, in 
countries where the Roman law prevails, corre- 
sponds practically to a grand jury indictment in 
Anglo-Saxon nations. 

“In the Latin countries testimony is taken down 
in writing, and, after being read to the witness, is 
signed by him in proof of the fact that his state- 
ments have been correctly recorded. It gives a de- 
gree of certainty to the correctness of the testimony 
which cannot be obtained by a stenographic report ; 
and it renders it impossible for the judge or opposing 
counsel to put into the mouth of a witness language 
different from that which he has actually used.’’ 

Sefior Romero concludes with the following very 
sagacious observation. 

‘A careful study of the Roman system of juris- 
prudence by Anglo-Saxon judges, lawyers and states- 
men has resulted in the adoption of many features 
of the Roman law, and a careful and comparative 
study of both systems would .very likely lead toa 
conclusion in favor of an eclectic one, which would 
ocmbine the best features of both.”’ 
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PRESIDENT ANGELL AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN. 
E are reminded by Professor M. L. D’Ooge, 
who has himself served the University of 
Michigan in a brilliant and distinguished manner for 
a quarter of a century, that it is now just twenty- 
five years since President James B. Angell assumed 
the office of the presidency of that great institution. 
President Angell was a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity in the class of 1849. For two years he studied 
and traveled in Europe, and then for six years held 
the chair of modern languages in Brown. After 
that he was editor for six years of the Providence 
Journal, one of the ablest papers of this country. 
Then for five years he was president of the University 
of Vermont. Such was the valuable preparation 
with which he entered upon his life work in 1871, 
when he went to Ann Arbor as president of the 
State University of Michigan. The broad and wise 
administration of President Angell has made the 
University of Michigan one of the greatest educa- 
tional institutions of the world. 
GROWTH OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Upon the development of the revenues of the 
university, Professor D’Ooge says (in his article in 
the Forum for July): ‘*‘ Up to 1873 the university, 
aside from its original grant from the general gov- 
ernment, which yielded about $38,000, was dependent 
for its resources solely upon special appropriations 
made by the legislature and upon the fees of stu- 
dents. But in the year just named the legislature 
voted one-twentieth of a mill tax, which produced 
$31,000 the first year. In 1874 the total income of 
the university was $145,209, of which $20,210 came 
from the fees of students. The legislature had still 
to provide for special objects, particularly for new 
buildings. In order to secure permanence of policy 
and definiteness of plan running through a series of 
years, it was essential that the university should 
have a fixed and definite income, which could be 
reckoned with in all plans for future development. 
This plea was made so effective that in 1893 the 
legislature increased its fixed appropriation from 
one-twentieth to one-sixth of a mill, which yields at 
present an income of about $188,000 per annum. In 
the last fiscal year the total income of the university 
was $440,146, of which $141,888 came from students’ 
fees. 

‘“The expenditures of the university have kept 
fully abreast of its income, and this is not surprising 
when it is noted that, as compared with twenty-five 
years ago, the number of students has increased from 
1,200 to 3,000; the university has added four new 
departments to its organization, and has increased 
its staff of instruction nearly fivefold. That during 
this period the gifts to the university have been so 
small has doubtless been largely due to a widely 
prevailing opinion that the State is bound to care 
for its own, and that therefore to give endowment 
to the university is simply to make benefactions to 
the State.”’ 
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SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 


The writer proceeds to discuss various features in 
the work and administration of the university, pro- 
nouncing co-education an unqualified success, and 
approving heartily of the scheme by which the grad- 
uates of the approved high schools and secondary 
institutions of the State of Michigan enter the uni- 
versity without examination. Many years ago, also, 
the university adopted the so-called credit system 
of graduation; that is to say, instead of the uniform 
four years’ plan of undergraduate study, certain 
amounts of elective work are required, and the 
student receives his degree when he has completed 
his work. Thus the very brightest students are able 
to graduate in three years, while a considerable 
number, who do not take their degree until the end 
of the fourth year, are able, nevertheless, by a sys- 
tem of double registration in their senior year, to 
gain time in the medical or law departments of the 
university. Under this scheme a student who is 
planning to take a professional course can make 
some of his professional studies, under the elective 
system, count for work toward the first degree. 
Thus in various directions the university has 
enlarged its sphere of usefulness while keeping up 
its standard of scholarship. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. ANGELL. 


Many hundreds of President Angell’s fellow-citi- 
zens will heartily agree with the following words of 
tribute: 

‘* How skillfully Mr. Angell has avoided friction, 
how wisely he has sought to win public confidence 
in the university, how tactfully he has secured its 
well being in times of grave crisis, are matters of 
history that are or ought to be known to every 
citizen of Michigan. 

‘*In educational circles it has often been a matter 
of comment that the faculties of the University of 
Michigan have been remarkably free from internal 
strife. That this spirit of concord and peace has been 
greatly fostered by the genial temper and tactful 
guidance of President Angell will not be questioned. 

‘“The reputation of Mr. Angell is not limited by 
his work as an educator. Three times during the 
period under review has the national government 
called him into its service. First, to perform the 
delicate task of reconstructing the Burlingame 
treaty with China; later, as commissioner to assist 
in settling the fisheries dispute with Canada and 
Great Britain, while at this moment he isa member 
of the Deep Waterways Commission recently ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland. His knowledge of 
the history of treaties and international law, to- 
gether with his well-known sagacity as a diplomatist, 
have made his counsels in all international affairs 
invaluable. 

“It is given to but few men to serve such high 
interests for so long atime. He who has done so 
with the signal success and loyal devotion that have 
characterized the service of President Angell de- 


serves well of his country, and is entitled to the 
gratitude of all who appreciate the worth of a uni- 
versity to the State.”’ : . 


SECRETARY MORTON ON ‘THE SCHOLAR IN 
POLITICS.” 

HE college commencement season of 1896 called 

out the customary flood of oratory on the mis- 

sion of the scholar in politics. One of the more 
noteworthy addresses this year was delivered by 
Secretary J. Sterling Morton before the faculty and 
students of the Tennessee University at Knoxville. 

As the essential element of usefulness to be de- 
veloped and exercised by the scholar in politics, Mr. 
Morton emphasized moral courage. ‘‘In the pres- 
ence of frenzied and clamorous ignorance demand- 
ing that government shall run railroads, telegraphs, 
farms, and warehouses, or confronted by combined 
and arrogant avarice, commanding that taxes shall 
be laid upon all to make incomes for a few, the 
patriotic scholar must, with unruffled equanimity 
and unwavering courage, stand firmly defiant in de- 
fense of the limitations of powers which our Con- 
stitution provides. 

** And though a majority of millions declaim for a 
debased circulating medium, and declare the gov- 
ernment capable of creating value by a mere fiat, 
it is nevertheless the duty of the rightly educated 
citizen to firmly stand for the solid and established 
truth that governments can create time and memory 
and reason, suspend the law of gravitation and 
abolish eternity by statute, just as successfully as 
they can, by mere edict, create a coinage which the 
commerce of modern civilization will accept at a 
mint valuation which is more than twice its com- 
modity valuation in the very country which emits 
it. 

**Only educated citizens can conserve and per- 
petuate this republic. The scholars in American 
politics are the peaceful but potent guards to whom 
is confided the continuance of constitutional govern- 
ment, and asserting their intellectual independence 
with courage they will prove the trust wisely im- 
posed and triumphantly accomplished.”’ 





THE EDUCATION FIASCO. 
Belated Opinions on the Dead Bill. 
A might be expected, most of the July magazines 
went to press before Mr. Balfour withdrew 
the British Education bill, but many of them publish 
articles on the subject, from which we make the 
following extracts: 
Making the Best of It. 

The National Review in its editorials, which, 
however, were written before the final catastrophe 
took place, thus endeavors to make the best excuse 
which it can for the loss of the bill: 

‘*Sir John Gorst’s bill is a praiseworthy concep- 
tion, and we should like to see the bulk of it embod- 
ied inan actof Parliament, but it undoubtedly deals 
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with too many subjects, and there is force in the 
criticism that the assistance allotted to the voluntary 
schools is by no means generous. In this respect it 
is agreat disappointment to the Conservative party, 
who have found themselves called upon to risk a 
great parliamentary position in order to support a 
bill teeming with ingenious schemes they did not 
particalarly want, and deficient in what is to them 
a paramount question—aid to the voluntary schools. 
Sir John Gorst, as an ardent educationalist, ap- 
proached the matter from a slightly different stand- 
point. He is zealous to preserve definite religious 
teaching, but he is at least as anxious to continually 
raise the standard of secular instruction, and to 
introduce some elasticity into what has becoine too 
rigid a machine, hence the proposed establishment 
of the new educational authority, the raising of the 
age of compulsory attendance, the poor law school 
provisions, the treatment of secondary education, 
etc. It is perfectly easy to understand how the 
muddle has arisen, more especially when it is remem- 
bered that although the Cabinet is of unprecedented 
dimensions, Sir John Gorst is outside it. This 
makes it more difficult than ever to protect a bill 
against the handiwork of ignorant colleagues. There 
is no need to become hysterical over the situation.” 


What Government Should Have Done. 


In the Fortnightly Review the Rev. Dr. Horton, 
writing confidently before any suspicion of the Gov- 
ernment defeat had dawned upon the Nonconformist 
mind, contributes a vigorous denunciation of the 
bill under the title of ‘‘ The Doomed School Boards.”’ 
As the bill is dead it is not worth while following 
him into the discussion of its demerits; it is more 
important to note what Dr. Horton thinks ought 
to have been done. He says: 

“Our educational system is far from perfect. 
Compared with the best systems on the Continent, or 
with the systemsin the best States of the American 
Union, we are still lagging behind. What was 
wanted was a strong and broad-minded measure 
which should remove the objectionable features of 
the board schools, the pressure of the examination 
system, the niggardliness of unenlightened boards, 
the mischievous intrusion of religious controversy 
into boards which have all they can do to attend to 
their educational duties; a measure which should 
make the board school system at its best universal 
throughout the country; a measure which should 
reward and encourage the efficient schools; a meas- 
ure which should secure better teachers and remove 
the religious tests of the training colleges; a measure 
which should create a system of secondary schools 
on the model of those which have been formed in 
the best American States.’’ 


Mr. Diggle’s Last Word. 


Mr. Diggle, chairman of the London School 
Board, replies in the Contemporary Review for July 
to Principal Fairbairn. He devotes himself chiefly 
to the defense of clause 27. His article was written 
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before the throat of the bill had been cut, and this 
is his description of the defunct measure: 

“The Education bill is throughout designed, as 
its provisions prove, to preserve the function of 
neutrality, while it abolishes, to some extent, those 
of inconsistency and inequity. The more the bill is 
subjected to discussion the more fully it will appear 
that this policy is a step in the right direction. The 
agitation of which the composite and non-party 
parliamentary majority is the present outcome is not 
likely to be ended until two principles have been 
fully acknowledged in our statute law: 1, That 
every public elementary school is entitled to public 
assistance upon the basis of the amount and excel- 
lence of the educational work carried on in it; and 
2, that every deserving parent shall have at the 
hands of the state the same rights, and the same 
assistance, in the religious education of his child 
that the undeserving parent now enjoys. It is 
foreign to the purpose and aim of this article to say 
anything of the machinery of educational adminis- 
tration proposed in the bill. I have said elsewhere 
that it is susceptible of improvement, and in its 
passage through the Houses of Parliament will 
undoubtedly be ainended.”’ 





THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION POLICY. 
What the New Bill Must Secure. 


ARDINAL VAUGHAN indicates in the New 
Review the policy which he commends as the 
objective of the forthcoming autumn campaign in 
England on the education question. The withdrawal 
of this year’s bill, and the promise of a new bill, 
seem to give him pleasure. ‘‘ The gain will be all 
on the side of civil equalities and religious liberty.”’ 
Six months are needed to convert the country com- 
pletely to rate-aid for voluntary schools without 
impairing their right to appoint their own teach- 
ers. The Cardinal compares the bills of 1870 and 
1896, and finds that while the bill of 1870 was 
inimical to Christian liberty and offered the people 
a choice between a new religion and no religion, the 
bill of 1896 represented a popular reaction from the 
anti-Christian features of the bill of 1870, and 
pointed to a recognition of the rights and necessity 
of voluntary schools as well as of parental rights. 
It failed because it did not go far enough. It satis- 
fied nobody. The principle of rate aid does not, the 
Cardinal argues against Bishop Temple, place 
voluntary schools on any “‘slippery slope,’ any 
danger being swept away by the suggestion of 
boards of federated schools. 
THE FEDERATED BOARD. 

His Eminence goes on to state ‘* how this might 
work: ”’ 

** (a) The voluntary schools ina district or county 
would federate according to denominations; (b) to 
the federated board, elected by the managers of 
the schools, would be added a number of nominees 
of the public education authority; (c) to this board 
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would be assigned powers,. sanitary, financial, and 
educational, over all the federatea schools. It would 
dispense and follow the special treasury grant and 
the rate aid; (d) superior to this board would be the 
local education authority, whatever that may be, 
and finally the education department as a court of 
appeal, with supreme jurisdiction; (e) the right to 
appoint the school teachers and to regulate the 
religious instruction should be guaranteed to the 
trustees or managers of the individual school by 
statute. ”’ 


RELIGIOUS STABILITY AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


There would thus be secured in the Cardinal’s 
judgment: 

‘*1, The religious character of the schools guar- 
anteed to the trustees or local managers; 2, an 
improved educational character secured to all the 
federated schools by the supervisory powers in- 
vested in the federated board; 3, the financial and 
all the other interests of the districts watched over 
by ratepayers’ representatives on this board, and 
still further by the public local authority, which 
would see that all the schools in the district are up 
to date; 4, finally, justice and fair play may be 
counted upon, by a right of appeal to the strong 
central authority of the education department.’’ 

His Eminence would have supported clause 27, in 
spite of its manifold imperfections, and was encour- 
aged in this resolution by the united opposition the 
clause encountered from atheists, agnostics and 
secularists: 

‘But what of the Nonconformists? Having 
given up denominational education the Noncon- 
formists are like the foxes who had lost their tails. 
Their opposition will die out when they find that 
we are not to be persuaded to cut off our denomina- 
tional tails, and that, for the rest, we mean no harm 
either to Nonconformist or school boards.”’ 

These are some of the principles which Catholics 
must fight for next autumn to secure their adoption 
in legislation next spring. 





RUSSIA, PERSIA AND ENGLAND. 


the Nineteenth Century for July the first place 

is devoted to an article on the future of Persia. 
Sir Lepel holds strong views on the subject. He is 
very ferocious in his condemnation of those who, 
believing that Persia is moribund, suggest that we 
cannot do better than agree to partition the country 
with Russia. Such a policy, he declares, would be 
in the last degree discreditable to England. The 
partition of Persia would be a crime rivaling that 
of the partition of Poland, which may be so, but 
there is a great deal to be said in favor of the parti- 
tion of Poland, and states which cannot govern 
themselves all go one road. 


IF RUSSIA SEIZED TEHERAN ? 


Sir Lepel thinks that the position of England in 
Persia is better now than it has ever been, nor does 
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he by any means agree with those who maintain 
that Russia could annex Persia whenever she chose, 
He says: 

“Tt is obvious that if Russia were to move her 
armies into Persia she could occupy Teheran and the 
northern provinces without serious opposition. The 


Persian army, as we experienced in 1857, is neither _ 


numerous, well armed nor disciplined, and England 
would certainly not send troops so far from their 
base. But there are many considerations which 
make it unlikely that Russia will take such a step. 
In the first place it would probably entail war with 
England, who could command the Gulf, the more 
important trade routes and the southern provinces. 
So far as Russia is concerned, having full command 
of the Caspian and an excellent road from Resht to 
the capital, such an occupation would be of little 
benefit to her trade and would be more costly than 
it was worth; while her road to the open sea would 
be more effectually blocked than ever. In the second 
place, the industrial development of Persia, which, 
in spite of many difficulties and opposition from cor- 
rupt officials and fanatical priests, has made great 
progress during the last few years, has raised a 
moral barrier against Russian ambition.”’ 

Our true policy, he maintains, is to hold our own, 
and improve our position by carrying out the enter- 
prise to which the Imperial Bank is already commit- 
ted. He says: 

‘England, whose name, whatever her enemies 
may say, stands as asynonym for honor and good 
faith throughout the East, will refuse to accept the 
counsels of filibusters, and will honestly endeavor to 
promote the prosperity of Persia. 


SUPPORT THE PRIME MINISTER — 


He believes in the Grand Vizier, of whom he speaks 
as follows: 

““The Prime Minister, Mirza Ali Asghar Khan, is 
well known to European statesmen, as he accom- 
panied the Shah during his tour in 1859. He is now 
about 40 years of age, and isa man of great resource, 
courage and ability. He has maintained his posi- 
tion by the force of his high personal qualities, and 
is favorably regarded by all the foreign legations 
at Teheran. Heis sincerely anxious for the peaceful 
development of Persia, and has given constant sup- 
port to all serious enterprises which he believed 
would further that object.”’ 


—AND MAKE ROADS. 


The chief duty which we neglect, according to Sir 
Lepel Griffin, is the completion of the road which 
leads from the southern port to the capital: 

‘* England must not omit to construct, as speedily 
as possible, the trunk road from the southern ports 
to Teheran, the concession for which is still with the 
Imperial Bank, and the extension of which fora 
further term of ten years was one of the last official 
acts of the late Shah. The bank has already spent 
a large sum of money on the northern section of this 
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road. But British commerce with Persia, which is 
large and increasing, imperatively demands the 
road, and seeing that it is from the south that En- 
glish and Indian goods enter Persia, it was unfortu- 
nate that its construction was commenced from the 
Teheran instead of the Ahwaz terminus, where every 
mile of road would have been at once remunerative. 
When the scheme is placed before the public it must 
propose to commence from the south, working 
gradually northward to the rich districts of Hama- 
dan and Isfahan, and the road should at first be of a 
simple character, without expensive works and 
bridges, to facilitate and develop the local traffic. 
As commerce increases it may be gradually improved 
into an excellent cart road. Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, when Minister at Teheran, was very anxious 
to see this work carried out, without which the 
trade of Persia will inevitably travel by the new 
German and Russian roads, and the loss to British 
commerce will be incalculable.” 

One of the last things which the late Shah did 
before his assassination was to extend the concession 
for making the road for ten years. Seeing that the 
Persian government had bound itself to Russia 
to make no railroads until 1900, we probably cannot 
do better than push forward the construction of a 
road which four years hence could be used as the 
basis of a light railway. 


“THE APOTHEOSIS OF RUSSIA.” 


HAT is how Blackwood describes the present 
international situation. The political articles 
in this month’s magazine are divided between a 
vehement horror of Liberal obstruction at home 
and of Russian ascendency abroad. Opposition in 
Parliament has become simply obstruction. It was 
the obstruction of the Liberals which killed the 
Education bill, and therefore Mr. Balfour must re- 
nounce all scruples about using the closure as reso- 
lutely and systematically as obstruction is used. 
But the strength of traditional Toryism comes out 
most fully in the Russophobia of the concluding 
political survey. ‘‘ Peace or war, Russian aggression 
never stands still.’’ ‘‘ There is no end to Russian 
ambition.’’ Russian extension is due to ‘ nothing, 
after all, but the genuine earth hunger, the lust of 
unlimited dominion.”’ 


‘*THE ARBITER OF THE WORLD.”’ 


‘* Russia has been hungering and thirsting for the 
whole earth ever since Russia was.”’ 

‘* All the sheaves are coming home together. If 
it is a port that is wanted, Russia has now the choice 
of half adozen. If it is territory, there are several 
desirable empires waiting to be carved up. If it is 
universal hegemony, it is hers. Russia is the arbiter 
of the world. The powers that are collectively in 
league against her are individually as desperately 
anxious for their tin mug as are her direct depend- 
ents and allies. Such as have most reason to dread 
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her, and as command the force which might throw 
her back, are silent and bewildered. From one end 
of the world to the other she has established a kind 
of divine right And, however the advo- 
cates of an Anglo-Russian understanding may delude 
themselves or others in London, there is no delusion 
in St. Petersburg. . ‘ Hostility to England is the 
alphabet of Russian policy,’ says the forward 
school.”’ 
IN ABYSSINIA. 


This dominance of Russia began with the French 
alliance. She pushed it further on the strength of 
Anglo-German estrangement over South Africa. She 
drew to Germany, and put the screw on Italy. She 
nearly broke up the Triple Alliance. But here she 
received a check. Possibly the Kaiser shrank from 
joining France and Russia, and urged Italy against 
Russian influence to hold to her African policy. 
Italy asked and received from England the counter- 
movement on Kassala. ‘‘The Triple Alliance, in 
short, was set on his legs again by Lord Salisbury.”’ 
Nevertheless Russia has found in Abyssinia a thumb- 
screw to twist on Italy and also on English suprem- 
acy in Egypt. 

IN TURKEY. 


Turkey, which can understand gunpowder or 
bribery, has only had nagging from England, but 
has been bought up by Russia. ‘‘ One of her first 
purchases ’’ was Ghazi Osman, the hero of Plevna. 

“It is perhaps excusable that Sir Philip Currie, 
new to his place and conditions, should have under. 
rated, as he did, the astuteness of M. de Nelidoff, 
but it was not the less unfortunate. ‘I can do what 
I like with that man,’ he is reported to have said of 
the prince of diplomatists; after which the man 
naturally did what he liked with Sir Philip. How 
completely Great Britain was befooled we did not 
know till the blue-books made a clean breast of the 
dismal muddle.”’ 

As aconsequence, ‘‘ the centuries of Russo-Turkish 
struggle are over, and Constantinople wants only 
the reconsecration of St. Sophia to be Russian in 
name as well as in fact.”’ 


IN PERSIA AND CHINA. 


Teheran is held by troops called Cossacks and 
officered by Russians. Russians dictate Persian 
policy. Northern Persia is to be declared Russian 
when Russia wills. The death of the late Shah hap. 
pened conveniently for Russia, as the new Shah is 
young, weak, pro-Russian. China too ‘‘ has found 
her asylum in Russia’s hospitable bosom.’’ Russia 
holds every card in Pekin. In spite of Japan’s 
victories, Russia wields what is practically a protec- 
torate over Corea. 

‘*So vast is the inheritance into which Nicholas 
II. hasentered. If his direct and recognized power is 
tremendous almost beyond human comprehension, 
how much mere tremendous is his unacknowledged 
supremacy over all the peoples that encircle his 
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frontiers ! It needs only a word from him to call up 
convulsions that may change the face of the earth.”’ 


A BELLICOSE ‘* PACIFIC’? POLICY. 


The direction of change is probably toward China 
and the far East. The world, which has been 
Mediterranean, then Atlantic, is now entering on 
its Pacific phase. And Russia has an eye to the com- 
mand of the Pacific: 

‘“*The truth is that Great Britain and Russia are 
too big ever to agree for any time. We believe that 
to our race will fall the ultimate supremacy of the 
world; Russia believes exactly the same of herself. 
Sooner or later the two ambitions must collide, and 
we had better be making ready for that great day at 
once. To allow Russia to absorb ail possible strength 
before the conflict is to put a premium on defeat 
and ruin. 

‘What, then, do we want? We want above alla 
new Eastern policy and a definite one—such a policy 
as is pigeon-holed in the bureau of St. Petersburg. 
We have cast China overboard; we might ballast 
the ship with Japan.”’ 

But we must be prepared to fight for her. In short, 
‘it should be the single-minded aim of British 
policy to strip the young Emperor of his gorgeous 
vassals and add them to the retinue of the Queen, 
which cannot be done except by plain dealing and 
plain- speaking, and the manifest resolution to follow 
words with blows. Otherwise there may be those 
alive to-day who will see the grandson of Nicholas 
IL. saluted in the Kremlin by the Emperor of China 
and the tributary Princes of Rajputana and the 
Deccan. 


MENELIK IN HIS EMPIRE. 


ING MENELIK, the victor of Adowa, forms 

the subject of a readable article in the Revue 

de Paris. The Emperor of Abyssinia has proved 

himself a formidable foe, and his French biographer, 

M. Maindron, describes him in pleasing colors as a 

great sovereign worthy of respect both when his 
character and his conduct are considered. 

Menelik was’ crowned Emperor of Ethiopia on 4th 
November, 1889. He succeeded Johannes, who was 
killed when fighting the Dervishes in the March of 
the same year. In the last seven years he may be 
said to have really built up his empire, for at the 
time of his accession even his right to the throne 
was disputed. It is quite a mistake, says the French 
historian, to regard Abyssinia or Ethiopia as a sav- 
age and uncivilized country. The empire is made 
up of small kingdoms ; the major portion of the 
population profess the Christian religion, and ac- 
cept as divine their feudal constitution, which 
strongly resembles that which obtained in Europe 
during the Middle Ages.. The savage Abyssinian is 
a farmer rather than a merchant. He is ceurageous, 
just and strong-minded, sober, enduring, and pos- 
sessed of all those qualities which make a good 
soldier. 


A SON OF SOLOMON, 


King Menelik claims to be descended from a son 
of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and he 
has shown not a little of the wisdom attributed to 
his illustrious ancestor. Under his rule Abyssinia 
bids fair to become a powerful and well ordered na- 
tion, governed, as we have said before, on a strictly 
feudal system. With but few exceptions all the 
great estates are held directly from the crown, and 
the owners give in exchange for their land each 
year sO many men or goods in kind. 

Money transactions are rare, and the law of ex- 
change reigns supreme. Every province is gov- 
erned by a ‘‘Ras’’—chief, or prince—and the affairs 
of each small town or village are administered by a 
kind of council of old men. Every yard of land pays 
a tax to the state, and this tax not unfrequently 
takes the form of military service. The represent. 
ative of the government is also local magistrate, 
and, on the whole, justice is very fairly adminis- 
tered; there is in each case a right of appeal to the 
governor of the province. Till the accession of 
King Menelik many of the Abyssinian laws con- 
demned evil doers to terrible fornis of punishment. 
A murderer was given over to the relations of his 
victim in order that they might themselves kill 
him. The present Emperor has modified some of 
these medieval laws. Each trial is conducted with 
the greatest solemnity, and when a professional ad- 
vocate or barrister cannot be found a number of 
amateur defenders are always ready to take his 


place. 
HIS ARMY. 


The army which routed the Italians is largely 
composed of volunteers recruited from among the 
peasantry. In addition to everything being found 
—clothing, living, and traveling expenses—each 
soldier is given a smallregular pay. The regiments 
are not lodged in barracks, but a certain number of 
men are billeted on each village, the expenses of 
their keep being considered in the local taxation. 
The whole army, including regulars, volunteers and 
militia, counts something like a half million of men. 
The militia are only called out when there is press- 
ing need ; they possess no regular arms, but will 
answer the roll call bearing old guns, swords, and 
the national weapon, a javelin. They are very re- 
doubtable at close quarters, and are said to make 
the finest charges of any army in the world. The 
Abyssinian soldier possesses singular powers of en- 
durance. For whole months together he will live 
ona few handsful of flour and dried peas, and ten 
thousand Abyssinians will exist for a whole year on 
food that would disable the same number of Eu- 
ropeans in three months. 


HIS CHURCH. 


The Church and clerical party play a very impor- 
tant part in Abyssinia, but it must be admitted that 
the individul ecclesiastics are ignorant and _ illiter- 
ate. Fortunately for their prestige their parishion- 
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ers are extremely superstitious and apathetic where 
religious matters are in question. Their head 
Bishop, the ‘‘ Abouna,”’ is the guardian of Abyssin- 
ian orthodoxy. In the fourth century Athanasius 
sent his Apostle Frumentius to evangelize Abys- 


sinia, and he besought him always to choose his. 


Bishop at Alexandria. This strange order has been 
faithfully observed, and thus it has come to pass 
that the ‘‘ Abouna’”’ is always a stranger to his 
flock, and is generally chosen from out of some 
Egyptian monastery, being sent to Ethiopia before 
he has even had time to learn the language of the 
country where he is to spiritually reign. It should, 
however, be added that he has as coadjutor the 
‘* Etcheguieh,’’ a Bishop who has the advantage of 
being himself an Abyssinian, and whose power is 
more or less absolute over the great world of con- 
vents and monasteries with which the country is 
studded. 
HIS USE OF EUROPEANS. 

Abyssinia possesses a strong provincial aristocracy, 
which has remained more or less independent of the 
Emperor, but Menelik has known how to bind to- 
gether these varying elements, and his military suc- 
cesses have greatly consolidated his position. 

The Emperor of Abyssinia is not only the chief 
military commander, but also the chief magistrate 
and chief financier of his Empire. Curiously enough, 
all the money used in Abyssinia is minted either in 
Austria or in Italy, France supplying the Abyssin- 
ian Post Office with its stamps. Menelik is sin- 
gularly liberal and temperate in his religious views, 
and has always respected liberty of conscience. 
Abyssinia must be a happy hunting ground for mis- 
sionaries, for the Emperor considers them precursors 
of civilization, and so encourages their presence in 
his kingdom. When he is not engaged in a royal 
progress Menelik inhabits a beatiful palace near his 
capitol of Entotto. ‘‘ Adissababa’’ is the Windsor 
of Abyssinia, and there dwell the royal family and 
the court. Menelik*has two daughters, married to 
the two chief provincial governors. His heir is his 
grandson, a lad of twelve, rejoicing in the name of 
Wassen Segged. 


HOW STANDS HOME RULE NOW? 
John Bright’s Suggestion Revived. 


A” anonymous writer in the Contemporary Re- 
view for July, seeing that the case of Home 
Rule is not prospering particularly at present, sug- 
gests that the Unionists could not do better than pro- 
pose to adopt Mr. Bright’s suggestive alternative 
slightly altered. It may be remembered that, when 
confronted with the Home Rule bill, Mr. Bright did 
not merely content himself with denouncing Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill, but he maintained that the true 
way out of the difficulty was to send all Irish legis 
lation into an Irish committee. ‘‘ He suggested 


that Irish legislation might be brought into har- 
mony with Irish needs and Irish opinion by the 





simple expedient of passing all bills through a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons composed exclu- 
sively of Irish members. There would be no sepa- 
rate Parliament.’’ 

His scheme met with scant favor at the time, and 
it would certainly not be regarded as a final state- 
ment of the question by the home rulers to-day; 
but the writer of the article in the Contemporary 
thinks that it may be accepted in default of any- 
thing better if it were slightly amended. For in- 
stance, he says : 

“It is not enough to hand over the settlement of 
Irish bills to the Irish members if those members 
do not truly and faithfully represent the views 
and desires of the Irish electors. Herein lies the 
weakness of Mr. Bright’s plan. It does not touch 
the fundamental difficulty—namely, of working rep- 
resentative government under conditions suitable to 
England, but far from suitable to the circumstances 
of Ireland. 

‘*To meet the difficulty thus pointed out, the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Bright’s plan are not without a sug- 
gestion. It has been said, for example, that the 
Irish members might meet in Dublin to consider 
Irish bills, and that if this were done, the burden of 
attendance in Westminster might be reduced to small 
dimensions. Irish members would naturally be ex- 
pected to attend in Westminster during the stage of 
third readings of Irish bills, but that business might 
be disposed of in a week or a fortnight, and after 
that most of them might leave. The Irish elector 
would readily forgive a lax attention on Imperial 
business in which he takes no great interest if his 
member was diligent in attending to Irish business 
in Dublin. This suggestion, although it goes beyond 
Mr. Bright’s speech, does not raise any question of 
principle, but is rather a matter of detail. 

“That the sitting of the Irish members at the 
different seasons of the year from the parliamentary 
session would gratify Irish national sentiment is no 
drawback to the more prosaic utilitarian benefits to 
be gained. Whether even with this additional con- ° 
cession Mr. Bright’s plans should be thought worthy 
of a trial by the Irish members is a question to 
which they and they alone can give an answer. If 
the subject should be brought before them in a 
practical way, it may safely be said they will not 
come to a decision without very serious and im- 
partial consideration.” 

The writer in the Contemporary is somewhat san- 
guine. He believes that there would be no great 
objection taken to the scheme by ministers. What 
is wanted, therefore, is some one to take the initi- 
ative. He says: 

‘‘The situation is one where the enterprise of a 
private member, in securing a Tuesday or Friday 
evening, might precipitate a solution of the prob- 
lem. During the present session no opportunity is 
likely to arise ; but a small band of members might 
secure an evening early in the next session. Every 
section of the House, if the vote could be taken by 
ballot, would probably show a favorable result ; 











but each section has its own elements of pride and 
prejudice to overcome. The student of political 
science will regret if the opportunity should forever 
pass away of trying an experiment charged with so 
many elements of hopefulness.”’ 


JOHN MORLEY IN PARLIAMENT. 


if bee Woman at Home publishes an article adorned 
with half a dozen portraits of Mr. John Mor- 

ley. There is not very much that is new in the 

article, but the following passages may be quoted : 

‘*Of Mr. Morley’s success there is no doubt. Not 
only did he acquire strength as a debater, and not 
only did his platform speeches powerfully impress 
the electorate, but by his wide political knowledge, 
his high character and the honesty of his convic- 
tions, he attained an influence in the House of Com- 
mons equaled by only a few experienced statesmen. 
His intimacy with Mr Gladstone grew into a touch- 
ing friendship. Whoever faltered on the Home 
Rule path—and there were several who looked wist- 
fully back—these two went steadily and undoubt- 
ingly forward. In the six years of Unionist ad- 
ministration which followed Mr. Morley’s brief 
‘intoxication’ of office they frequently took coun- 
sel together, keeping alive in each other the flame 
of Home Rule, and fiercely attacking Mr. Balfour’s 
policy of ‘thorough’ ; and when Mr. Gladstone re- 
turned to power for the last time, it was on Mr. 
Morley that he chiefly relied. 

‘‘Mr. Morley may seldom feel ‘ the remorse of the 
bookman impeded by affairs ;’ yet the habits of the 
study are tenacious. He is scarcely agile or nimble 
enough for debate. Nor does he possess the in- 
stincts of the parliamentary tactician. Probably he 
never spent five consecutive minutes in the lobby. 
When passing through that paradise of idlers and 
intriguers, he looks with terror at the journalists, 
and replies merely by a salutation of the eyebrows 
to the friend who mutely solicits a chat. He de- 
clines to regard the House of Commons as a place of 
recreation. To listen and think and contribute to 
the ‘ veracity ’ of a debate-—that is his conception of 
parliamentary duty. 

‘‘In capacity to comprehend the modes of the 
House of Commons Mr. Morley is far behind Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Labouchere ; and his want of touch 
with the average member reacts upon his speeches. 
As a platform orator he is superior to Mr. Balfour, 
but he is greatly his inferior as a parliamentary de- 
bater. Only on rare occasions does he escape a 
certain literary fastidiousness and self-consciousness. 
On various occasions he has been questioned by 
electors as to his religious disbelief. He rejects 
what he calls the popular belief of the day. At the 
same time, he admits that men and women cannot 
be happy without religion. It is easy to accept his 
assurance that he has never been guilty of an ir- 
reverent phrase, and it is known that in more than 
one country house he has joined in family worship 
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and taken part in the singing of hymns. His sin- 
cerity is beyond question. He seeks truth, in Pas- 
cals phrase, with many sighs, and some day he 
may get beyond Goethe’s psalm of life. Meantime 
his confession of faith may be summed up in the 
words put by Shakespeare into the mouth of Corin : 


‘*T earn that I eat, get that I wear ; owe no man 


hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s 
good, content with my harm.’ ” 





THE HOMES OF MR. BALFOUR AND SIR WILLIAM 
HARCOURT. 


Whittinghame and Malwood. 


R. FREDERICK DOLMAN, writing in Cas- 
sell’s Magazine for July, describes the country 
seats of the leaders of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Balfour’s house at Whittinghame, judging by the 
illustrations, is a very pleasant place to look at. 
MR. BALFOUR’S COUNTRY SEAT. 

Mr. Dolman says: 

‘In reality it was built in the plain, simple style 
which prevailed in Scotland early in this century. 
But shortly after coming of age and succeeding to 
the property, Mr. Balfour made various changes in 
the building, and, with Grecian pillars at the 
entrances, broad bay windows, and a terrace with 
ornamental balustrade, the house has lost all its 
original austerity. 

**Mr. Balfour’s home has the charm of some of 
the prettiest scenery of the south of Scotland—the 
wooded banks of the Firth of Forth on the one side 
and the picturesque features of the Lammermoor 
country, as Scott describes them, on the other. 

‘* A drive of six miles from Dunbar brings you to 
the gates of Whittinghame, or rather to the fine 
stone pillars on which the gates should swing, for Mr. 
Balfour's park is now quite uninclosed.”’ 

Entering the house, Mr. Dolman describes the 
bicycles, for both Mr. Balfour and his sister are 
devoted to the wheel, in the hall, and then proceeds 
to the library, which, however, is hardly one of the 
living rooms. 

HIS PENCHANT FOR BILLIARDS. 


Indoors Mr. Balfour works in the study, and 
amuses himself in the billiard room, for, says Mr. 
Dolman: 

‘* As an indoor recreation, by the way, billiards 
has the same place in Mr. Balfour’s affection as golf 
for open air exercise; and in this room he usually 
spends an hour or so after dinner whenever he has 
visitors in the house. It is so large that a full table 
occupies not a quarter of its space, and when Mr. 
Balfour has a family gathering at Whittinghame, it 
is usually used in the daytime as a schoolroom for 
his little nephews and nieces.”’ 


HIS STUDY. 
The study, however, is more used than the billiard 
room. It is in this room that ‘‘Mr. Balfour 
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spends most of his time when he is indoors 
at Whittinghame, probably finding in its smaller 
size greater comfort than would be possible in 
the library. 
his book, ‘ The Foundations of Belief.’ ”’ 

It isa room with two large windows, and with 
plenty of light, but what with windows and book 
shelves there is no space left for pictures on the 
walls, and neither photographs nor sketches are to 
be found on mantelpiece or table. 

‘But close toa large writing desk (which is of 
American pattern and of mahogany wood) there is 
an iron grand pianoforte with a music stand ky its 
side for performance on some other instrument, and 
the presence of these somewhat unusual articles in 
astudy strikingly confirms the great love Mr. Bal- 
four is supposed to have for music. From this room, 
1 believe, the strains of piano and violin are often 
heard far into the night. 

‘*Mr. Balfour may often be tempted to defer sleep 
by the fact that his bedroom adjoins his study, he 
has but to take three or four steps to seek repose. 
This sleeping apartment on the ground floor is in 
its small size and great simplicity in striking con- 
trast to some of the bed chambers on the upper story, 
and that Mr. Balfour should have chosen it in order 
that he might more conveniently burn ‘ the midnight 
oil’ when the desire for study or for music seized 
him, is a circumstance of some significance.”’ 


HIS SISTER AND HIS GARDENS, 


Miss Balfour looks after everything, and especially 
charges herself with ‘‘the management of the 
gardens at Whittinghame, which are not now 
maintained, however, on the scale which for- 
merly made them so well known in East Lo- 
thian. There are still eighteen glass houses and 
extensive beds for flowers, fruit and vegetables, 
but only ten gardeners are employed, about half 
the number whose services were at one time required. 
Mr. Balfour has no favorite flower, cares nothing 
for horticulture, and seldom crosses the ‘ burn’ to 
visit the gardens. Nor does Mr. Balfour ever trouble 
the extensive game preserves, which usually afford 
admirable sport for such of his guests as enjoy a 
day’s shooting. When he comes into the grounds it 
is usually to play a game over the small links of 
nine ‘holes’ which, chiefly with a view to the 
enjoyment of the ladies of the house, were made in 
the park a year or so ago.”’ 


TWO NOTABLE TREES, 


In the grounds, which are extensive and well 
wooded, there are two notable trees, one an Austra- 
lian gum tree, which is said to be the earliest speci- 
men of the eucalyptus in Scotland: 

‘It was taken to Whittinghame from Australia by 
the late Lord Salisbury, father of the present 
Premier, sixty years ago, and, notwithstanding the 
rigors of the climate, has attained to a wonderful 
size. The other isa yew, near Stonypath Tower, 
one of the largest in the kingdom, under whose 
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outspread branches the conspiracy which led to 
the assassination of Darnley is believed to have been 
concocted. The branches of the tree, which embrace 
the grounds at all points, with the exception of one 
tiny opening, have a circumference of one hundred 
and twenty feet, and, in the arched space thus 
formed, some three hundred school children- have 
been seated at the same time. In forty years the 
circumference of the tree has grown by thirty feet.’’ 


THE SQUIRE OF MALWOOD. 


From Whittinghame Mr. Dolman turns southward 
to the New Forest, and describes Sir William Har- 
court in his favorite house at Malwood. Besides the 
flower gardens, which surround his handsome and 
commodious country house, ‘“‘Sir William has 
about twenty acres in addition, however, which 
are used for farming, for the production chiefly 
of the poultry, eggs, butter, milk and vege- 
tables consumed by his household. In this farm 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer takes an active 
interest, and, small as it is, it has enabled him to 
keep in close, practical touch with agricultural ques- 
tions and their difficulties. The live stock include a 
herd of Jersey and Guernsey cows, and about four 
hundred chickens. In the stables are to be seen the 
pair of black Russian ponies presented to Sir William 
Harcourt by Mr. Armistead, and the chaise in which 
the statesman is accustomed to be driven about the 
forest by his son, ‘ Lulu.’ ”’ 

’ The chief thing that impressed Mr. Dolman in Sir 
William Harcourt’s study was the entire absence of 
anything bearing upon his public career: ‘‘ The 
house proclaims its owner to be a man of culture, 
for there are shelves of books along one side of the 
broad corrridors—the overflow of an extensive, if 
not very remarkable, library. Of Sir William’s 
many years’ service to the state, there is in any part 
of the house, however, scarcely a hint or sugges- 
tion.”’ 

LANDSEER’S PORTRAIT OF, THE QUEEN. 

He has more pictures to speak about than Mr. 
Balfour: 

‘* The most remarkable canvass at Malwood hangs 
by the side of the dining room fire place, which has 
for mantelpiece and Indian wood gate that was 
exhibited at South Kensington some years ago. This 
is a portrait of the Queen on a horse, which was 
undertaken by Landseer shortly after Her Majesty’s 
accession. The picture was never finished, there 
being little more than the pencilled outline of the 
horse. The Queen once told Sir William Harcourt 
that she well remembered even now how painfully 
fatiguing she found sitting in the saddle while the 
great artist painted her. Apart from its subject, 
the picture is extremely interesting in an artistic 
sense, because of the revelation that it makes of 
Landseer’s method.”’ 

THE ‘‘ FRIENDSHIP GARDEN.”’ 


Like the Countess of Warwick, Sir William Har- 
court has a ‘‘ friendship garden,’’ but while Lady 
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Warwick allows her friends to plant flowers and 
shrubs, Sir William Harcourt asks them to plant 
trees. Mr. Dolman says: 
‘“‘The most interesting feature of the grounds is 
the ‘friendship garden,’ a little space set apart 
for the planting of trees by Sir William Harcourt’s 
“best and oldest friends. It was begun by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who planted an oak, and Mrs. Gladstone, who 
planted an elm, on the occasion of their tour of the 
west country about six years ago. During this visit 
to Malwood, too, the ex-Premier signed an engraved 
portrait of himself which hangs in one of its rooms. 
Another corner of the grounds, close to the tennis 
court, is devoted to the cultivation of a number of 
fine Italian plants, which Sir William and Lady 
Harcourt collected on the occasion of a recent visit 
to Italy. An Italian veranda, consisting of various 
climbing plants, growing over alight wooden trellis, 
is reminiscent of ‘the great budget’ of 1894. Its 
making was the then Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
recreation in the midst of the heavy labor which the 
preparation of that measure entailed. Wandering 
about the grounds are a goodly number of tame 
birds, including peacocks—some of which were the 
gifts of friends. You may, perchance, come across 
an infant kangaroo, too.’’ 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SECRET OF LIFE. 


cCLURE’S MAGAZINE for August begins 
with a sketch of ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone at Eighty- 
six,’”’ by W. T. Stead. Mr. Stead calls Gladstone 
‘‘a kind of secular pope among his countrymen,”’ 
anl says : ‘‘ Certainly his voice will always carry 
more weight on any moral question than those of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and all 
the episcopate.’’ It is a very extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, when you come to look at it, this emer- 
gence of a kind of lay-pontificate in the midst of a 
materialistic and skeptical generation. 


WHAT IS MR. GLADSTONE’S SECRET OF LONGEVITY. 


Mr. Stead tries to answer the natural inquiry into 
the factors which have kept Mr. Gladstone young 
at eighty-six. He is still ‘‘ vigorous, alert, resource- 
ful, capable of reading and writing for hours to- 
gether, and also able on occasion to take long walks, 
although he is no longer able to play the woodman 
and fell the trees on his estate. We hear a great 
deal of the eight-hour day and the eight-hour 
movement ; but Mr. Gladstone, well on to his nine- 
tieth year, does ten hours’ hard literary work every 
day ; and when Mr. Gladstone works he does work 


and no mistake. 
A GOOD START. 


‘“*Mr. Gladstone started well. He was born of 
healthy stock, in comfortable circumstances, with 
a constitution of iron. He had enormous driving 
power and physical energy, the evidence of which 
may still be seen palpable to all men in the massive 











formation of the back of his head. From his par- 
ents he had every advantage of heredity and en- 
vironment from his youth up. These things cannot 
be bespoken by any one, and it is well, therefore, 
and it will be more profitable, to devote attention to 
the methods by which Mr. Gladstone has been able 
to preserve and conserve the advantages with which 
he was early endowed.” 
THE HYGIENIC VALUE OF FAITH. 


“ The first thing that forces itself upon our atten- 
tion is the fact that Mr. Gladstone from his youth 
up has contrived in some way or another to appro- 
priate for himself all the advantages which come 
from a sturdy and assured faith in the government 
of the universe. Looking at it altogether apart 
from the question of the truth or falsehood of reli- 
gious belief, there is no doubt that, from a purely 
hygienic point of view, a man who feels that there 
is outside of him and above him a moral order, con- 
trolled by some being infinitely wiser than himself, 
has advantages, from the point of view of a life in- 
surance society, greatly superior to those possessed 
by a man who has no such consolation. 

‘Mr. Gladstone has probably had his doubts, like 
most men, but they have been as waves to a strong 
swimmer which carry him onward to his goal. Mr. 
Gladstone is one of those men who are never so con- 
vinced of the truth of anything as when they are set 
to work to defend it against the arguments of its 
opponents, and Mr. Gladstone’s faith has waxed all 
the stronger because, like the oak planted on a 
wind-swept hill, it has been compelled to drive its 
roots deeper in the soil because of the tempest 
which hurtles through its branches. Over the 
mantelpiece in Mr. Gladstone’s bedroom there is 
emblazoned a text which explains a good deal of 
the tranquillity which has saved Mr. Gladstone 
from the nervous exhaustion which has carried off 
many other men. The text runs, ‘Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is set on Thee.’ ”’ 


A FORTUNATE MARRIAGE, 


- Mr. Stead places second in importance among the 

influences which have preserved Mr. Gladstone’s 
life his fortunate marriage. Mrs. Gladstone was 
known before her marriage as the beautiful Miss 
Glynne. She does not pretend to be Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intellectual equal, but is a capable house 
wife, his constant and solicitous nurse, and devotes 
herself at every turn to save him from any possible 
worry or exhaustion. If an articie in the Times 
will irritate him, the paper is suppressed until he is 
best able to meet the strain. Mr. Stead thinks that 
if Mrs. Gladstone had been a cleverer woman she 
might have been less helpful, on the ground that 
some natures, having an overbearing individuality 
of their own, seek in their companion aeemee a nega- 
tive than a positive capacity. 


HIS HABITS OF LIFE. 
These are the two great cause;, in Mr. Stead’s 
opinion, of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful vigor. But 
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in addition, his habits of life aid these larger factors 
very materially. For instance, he can sleep at a 
moment’s notice, and will wake up bright and fresh 
within ten minutes after going tosleep. His nightly 
allowance is seven hours, and he has never known 
what insomnia meant. Mr. Stead says that so me- 
thodical was the persistence with which Mr. Glad- 
stone adhered to any habits which he found bene- 
ficial to his health that his body came to be like a 
chronometer ; adjusted to a certain time it kept so 
year in and year out, without a shadow of variation. 
He is a total abstainer of tobacco, but not a tee- 


totaler. 


““MAN-MAKING AND VERSE-MAKING.” 
Warnings by Mr. Gladstone. 


HE New Review for July closes with an article 

by Mr. Gladstone headed as above. It illus- 
trates the characteristic humor and didactic serious- 
ness of the author, whose personality and autobio- 
‘graphic reminiscences form its chief attraction. It 
has two headings and really consists of two papers, 
the first, a homily on the serious conduct of life and 
character-building in general, the second, an ad- 
monition to writers of verse to pause and ponder be- 
fore printing what they write. 


CHARACTER AND CALLING. 


Mr. Gladstone recalls the old riddle, ‘‘ What is all 
the world doing at once ?”’ and the answer, ‘‘ Grow- 
ing older,’’ to suggest another answer, “‘ Build- 
ing : all men are building themselves.’’ He regrets 
that most men do not take heed how they build. 
‘They are provident of oppportunity and resource for 
building fortune and fame, but too generally take 
no thought as to building themselves. Mr. Glaqd- 
stone feels the need of impressing on youth, with- 
out detracting from its ‘‘ royal insouciance,’’ the 
duty and the reward of building character rightly. 
Good and wise behavior in youth is like laying out 
money at high interest and on absolute security. 
As trees make their largest growths in periods of 
their early spring, soman in youth. And each one 
of us is born to his own special work in the world, 
and it is the high duty of every one concerned to dis- 
cover his special fitness. On choice of pursuits in 
which life is to be spent, Mr. Gladstone quotes 
Bishop Butler’s saying that the observation of 
Divine truth is the highest occupation for the mind 
of man. He points to two others : the field of his- 
tory—‘‘ very far as yet, especially among the British 
race, from being fully occupied’’—and that of 
natural history. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE ENGLISHMAN, 


He then utters the warning which, he feels, the 
age specially needs : 

“Tt is an age of wealth, of excitement, and of am- 
bition ; an age, too, in which an unusually consider- 
able proportion of the young have, or seem to 
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themselves to have, some considerable latitude al- 
lowed them in a choice of a profession, still more in 


the regulation of their daily employment. Now, 
hard thinking and patient plodding, which (and es- 
pecially the latter of them) have made the Germans 
illustrious, do not as a rule find favor with the Eng- 
lishman. I take the Englishman as the principal - 
member of the original stock of the English-speak- 
ing races, now become enormous, and still in course 
of rapid multiplication ; and my assumption is, that 
what is generally true of him will be somewhat 
largely true of them all. The Englishman then, is, 
as far as my experience carries me, more largely 
endowed with mental gifts than with a determina- 
tion to turn them to the best account. If this propo- 
sition be true then his indisposition to hard and con- 
tinuous work, which will often hinder him from all 
work, will also, in some of its intermediate grada- 
tions, incline him to prefer paths which are flowery, 
work which is easy.”’ 


ADVICE TO VERSIFIERS ABOUT TO PRINT. 


This leads Mr. Gladstone to his second division. 
For ‘‘ the most flowery of all the paths of mental 
exertion is in poetry or verse making ! ”’ 

‘*The temptation to versify is so great that, as I 
suppose, most or all of us have indulged init. This 
is no offense at all. Only by trying our feathers 
shall we learn whether we are fit to fly. . . . If, 
when it is found out, the moth still flies into the 
candle, it is no great offense. The lucubrations may 
still charm a family circle ; possibly, as Cupid is 
blind, may even smooth the path of courtship. 

The point at which the case grows serious is. 
when we come to think of printing.”’ 

THE GREATEST DRUG IN THE LITERARY MARKET. 

How serious the case is, Mr. Gladstone has learned 
by the things he has suffered from budding versi- 
fiers : 

‘*My experience leads me to believe that the 
supply of poetry or verse assuming to be poetry, 
is more egregiously in excess of the demand 
than any other description of literature. A very 
long life has made me a familiar figure to an 
unusual number of persons ; so that I am the re- 
cipient accordingly of a large number of presented 
works, often of lively or enduring interest, through 
the courtesy of authors, and likewise of publishers. 
When the form of a book offers itself to ny eye or 
hand, the first feeling is a sense of uncertainty or 
of curiosity, often to be followed by interest and 
gratitude ; but if at that very first stage the eye dis- 
covers that it is a volume of poetry, then I admit 
that the initial encountering sentiment changes to 
dismay. Ihave, indeed, received from authors gifts 
of poetry both rare and precious. But, if we de- 
fine a poet (or poetess) to be one who has published 
one or more volumes in verse, then the poets who 
have dawned upon England (or Great Britain) 
within the last forty or fifty years are, as I believe, 
counted in four figures—that is, by the thousand. Of 
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these there are a very few with certain fame before 
them. Here and there may arise a Watson ; but he 
is indeed rarus nans in gurgite vasto. An extremely 
small number have laid the foundations, nay, 
erected the fabric, of a durable renown. (Both 
Tennyson and Browning were anterior to the time 
I have named.) The enormous majority of these 
producers have not in the Muse’s eye a weight 
equal.to what one of their volumes would indicate 
in postal scales.’’ 

WANTED—A NEW ANTHOLOGY. 


Mr. Gladstone wishes to make ‘‘ the serious po- 
etical recruit ’’ aware of the arduous nature of his 
service, and ‘‘to induce the tempted beginner to 
pause and pause again, to think thrice, aye and 
three times thrice,’’ before he prints. Mr. Glad- 
stone treats first of those who have attained fame 
without deserwing it, as in Pollock’s ‘‘ Course of 
Time,’’ Tupper’s ‘‘Proverbial Philosophy,’’ and 
Robert Montgomery’s “ Satan ’’ : and then of those 
who, like the late Lord De Tabley, deserved but did 
not attain fame. Lord Tennyson agreed with Mr. 
Gladstone in believing that much good poetry is 
still-born. Mr. Gladstone seems to recommend a 
sort of anthology—a selection of ‘‘ the waifs and 
strays of material truly valuable in itself,’’ by a 
process of ‘‘ judicious critical collection, accom- 
panied with much resolute slaughter of the inno- 
cents.’’ Toplady with his one poem ‘“ Rock of 
Ages ’’ out of great masses of verse, Miss Naden and 
Mrs. Clive (‘‘ V.’’) are adduced as instances of per- 
sons who can produce good poetry, but in very small 
quantities. 

These are dangers ; but a worse danger is that of 
attaining mediocrity which ‘it would require 
Thomas Carlyle to describe ;’’-a thing in poetry 
tolerated neither by gods, nor men, nor the book- 
seller. Why should mediocrity, tolerable in prose, 
be so deadly in poetry? Because, answers Mr. 
Gladstone, the prose-writer has something to offer 
besides his literary form, while, except in the case 
of very high poetry, the poet has not and cannot 
have. Literary form means that a composition is 
apart from its contents ‘‘a work of art from the 
manner of its construction.’’ 





THE NATIVE RACES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


N the Fortnightly Review for July we have an- 
other installment of Olive Schreiner’s South 
African articles, which opens with a sketch of the 
natives with whom the Dutch first came into con- 
tact when they colonized the Cape. These races 
are three: The Hottentot, the Bushman and the 
Bantu. The two former are almost extinct; the 
latter increases and multiplies in the presence of 
the white men. 
THE HOTTENTOTS. 
‘* When the Dutch landed at the Cape two cen- 
turies ago, the most important in number and the 
most widely spread of the natives were the Hotten- 
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tots, a small wiry folk, with yellow faces, black 
wool in little hard knots on the head, protruding 
jaws, low foreheads, and small eyes. Their condi- 
tion of civilization was not high compared with 
that of many other African peoples ; they had large 
flocks and herds on whose flesh and milk they lived, 
but they had little agriculture. Their round houses, 
made of slight wooden frames, with mats fastened 
over them, could at any moment be taken up and 
removed ; and the little clothing they wore was of 
skins. But they were‘a versatile, excitable, lively 
little folk, as their few remaining descendants are 
to-day ; rather gentle than fierce, and very emo- 
tional ; and loving dancing and song.”’ 
THE BUSHMEN. 

Side by side with the Hottentots lived a still more 
remarkable race of pigmies—‘“‘ the astonishing little 
people known as the South African Bushmen. 
Akin in race and speech to the dwarf races found 
in Central Africa, they are lighter in color, being a 
dirty yellow, perhaps owing to the cooler climate of 


the south, which they have probably inhabited for - 


countless ages, and in which they may have orig- 
inally developed. So small in size are they that 
an adult Bushman is not larger than an ordinary 
European child of eleven ; they have tiny wizened 
faces, the wool on their heads growing in little balls, 
with naked spaces between.” 

In many respects they seem to be the link between 
humanity and the brute creation. It was as if the 
brute had been arrested at the moment when he 
was about to evolve into a man. They have a lan- 
guage, but it is so elemental that the clear expres- 
sion of even the very simplest ideas is difficult : 

‘They have no word for wife, for marriage, for 
nation ; and their minds appear to be in the same 
simple condition as their language. The complex 
mental operations necessary for the maintenance of 
life under civilized conditions they have no power 
of performing ; no member of the race has in any 
known instance been taught to read or write, nor 
to grasp religious conceptions clearly, though great 
efforts have been made to instruct them. At the 
same time they possess a curious imitative skill, 
and under shelving rocks and in caves all over 
South Africa their rude etchings and paintings of 
men and animals are found, animated by a crude 
life. and vigor. Their powers of mimicry are 
enormous.”’ 

THE BANTUS. 

Very different from the gay little Hottentots and 
the dog like Bushmen are the third race, the Ban- 
tus. The Kaffirs, whether they be Zulus, Bechn- 
anas, or any other varieties of the parent stem, 
‘* have a proud reserve, and an intensely self-con- 
scious and reflective mental attitude. The language 
they speak is of a perfect construction, lending itself 
largely to figurative and poetical forms, yet capable 
of giving great precision to exact thought. The 
two great branches into which they are divided are 
about as distinct from one another as are the Celtic 
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and Teutonic branches of our own Indo-European 
family ; the language of one-half being as intelli- 
gible to the other as French is to the German.”’ 


IN PRAISE OF THE BANTU WOMEN. 


Olive Schreiner speaks very highly as to the vir- 
tues of the Bantu women. She says: 

‘‘ In her native state the Bantu woman is in many 
respects in a higher sexual position than large num- 
bers of civilized females. Of the price paid for her 
she receives nothing, it passes to her family. She 
not only supports herself by her own labor, but is 
the mainstay of the society in which she exists, 
largely feeding and clothing it by her exertions. 
Her position is probably much farther from that of 
the female who lives idly and parasitically on so- 
ciety through the sale of her sex functions than is 
that of most European women, married or single. 
We have it on the most irrefragable evidence that 
when, after war, afew years back, a regiment of 
English soldiers was stationed for many months in 
the heart of a subdued Bantu tribe, not only was 
the result of the contact between the soldiers and 
the native women nil as regarding illegitimate 
births, but it had been practically impossible for the 
soldiers to purchase women for purposes of degra- 
dation throughout the whole time.”’ 

Appended to this paragraph, there is the follow- 
ing ominous foot-note: 

‘“* Added in 1896: We are not referring to that 
which takes place when Englishmen, untrammeled 
by any public opinion or by British rule, are ab- 
solutely dominant over a crushed native race, as in 
the territories north of the Limpopo to-day. We 
shall deal with this, to an Englishman most sor- 
rowful matter, at some future date.’’ 

Great are the misfortunes of Rhodesia at the pres- 
ent moment, but if what Olive Schreiner implies be 
true, then for the first time there would seem to be 
some reason for the afflictions of the Rhodesians. 


VON SEYFFERT’S CRANE. 


* the Cornhill Magazine for July, Mr. Cornish 

revives the memory of Von Seyffert’s tame 
crane, the bird which, nearer than any other feath- 
ered biped, seems to have approached the intelli- 
gence of mankind. Von Seyffert lived in a German 
agricultural village ; he had two cranes which he 
had tamed: 

‘When the female died the survivor at once took 
as a new friend a bull. He would stand by the bull 
in the stall and keep the flies off him, scream when 
he roared, dance before him, and follow him out 
with the herd. In this association the crane saw 
and remarked the duties of the cowherd, and one 
evening he brought home the whole of the village 
herd of heifers unaided, and drove them into the 
stable. From that time the crane undertook so 
many duties that it was busy from dawn till night. 
He acted as policeman among the poultry, stopping 
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all fights and disorder. He would stand by a horse 
when left in a cart, and prevent it from moving by 
pecking at its nose and screaming. A turkey and a 
gamecock were found fighting, whereon the crane 
first fought the turkey, and then sought out and 
thrashed the cock. Meantime it always ‘‘ herded ”’ 
the cattle. not always with complete success. These 
were collected in the morning by the sound of a 
horn, and some would lag behind. On one occasion 
the crane went back, drove up some lagging heifers 
through the street, and then frightened them so 
much that they broke away and ran two miles in 
the wrong direction. The bird could not bring 
them back, but drove them into a field, where it 
guarded them till they were fetched. It would 
drive out trespassing cattle as courageously as a 
dog, and, unlike most busybodies, was a universal 
favorite, and the pride of the village.”’ 


THE FAITHS OF GERMANY. 


N the second June number of the Revue des Deua 
Mondes M. Goyan has an important article on 
what he calls *‘ The Religious Map of the Germany 
of To-day ’’—that is to say, the distribution of the 
different creeds over that empire. He begins by 
describing the wonderful Cathedral of Cologne, in 
the completion of which modern united Germany 
seemed to stretch out her hand to the old Germany 
and the old religion. But we must pass over Mr. 
Goyan’s historic retrospect and come to the actual 
facts and the situation as it is to-day. 


THE CATHOLIC PROVINCES. 

Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, Bavaria and 
Poland are the four eminently Catholic portions of 
the empire. Bavaria is particularly the home of 
pious Catholic traditions, and the regular clergy are 
more numerous there than in any other part ot 
Germany. At the Bavarian court curious old cere- 
monies survive which have been abolished elsewhere. 
Once a year in the Royal Chapel the Prince Regent 
arms the knights. It is the festival of St. George. 
Standing before the altar simply clad in tunics of 
white silk, the neophytes listen to a sermon which 
explains to them their future obligations. These 
are two: to throw down the glove in defense of 
Christ and the Immaculate Conception and to devote 
themselves to the poor and to the sick. Holding the 
hands of the Prince Regent, who is the intermediary 
between them and God, they take the oath, the 
Prince then gives them the ‘‘ accolade,’’ enrols them 
in the Order of St. George, and superintends the 
change of their dress to the helm, the sword, the 
blue cloak and ermine collar of the order, while 
mass is being celebrated at the altar. The populace 
are not admitted to this curious survival, but after 
it is over they are allowed tosee the knights and the 
princes feasting and merrymaking in a manner little 
consonant with the solemn oath of the order. 

It is curious that in Bavaria the Catholics do not 
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as a body support the Catholic or Centre party in 
the Reichstag to anything like the extent warranted 
by their numbers. Westphalia is, if possible, even 
more Catholic than Bavaria. Charles de Montalem- 
bert wrote in 1834: ‘‘ Westphalia is the home of the 
Catholicism of Northern Germany, it is the German 
Brittany.’’ Those words are true to this day. M. 
Goyan describes the old Catholicism of Poland, a 
legacy of the past, severe in its insistence on religious 
observances, and intermingled and identified with 
the sentiment of Polish nationality. This is so 
strong that your Polish peasant simply does not 
regard a Prussian priest as a real priest at all. 
PROTESTANTISM ON THE DOWN GRADE. 

Protestantism is extremely active in the Catholic 
parts of Germany, the Evangelical Church devoting 
itself principally to philanthropic work with no 
small success. Protestant Germany includes, broadly 
speaking, Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Meck- 
lenburg, Schleswig-Holstein, Anhalt and Saxony. 
But it must be remembered that in Protestant Ger- 
many the towns and their suburbs are called by the 
German pastors ‘‘ spiritual cemeteries,” and religious 
influences seem extremely weak. Thus, in 1880, 20 
per cent. of the Protestant children of Berlin re- 
mained unbaptized, 59 per cent. of the marriages 
and 80 per cent. of the funerals were purely civil 
ceremonies, and the communicating members of 
the Evangelical Church numbered only 13 per cent. 
Since then, thanks to the efforts of the Emperor and 
the Empress, some improvement has taken place. 
Those who compose the court are known to be sin- 
cerely religious, and in the last thirteen years a 
great deal has been achieved by the outside or dis- 
senting clergy, to whose efforts Father Ciprian, a 
well-known Bavarian monk, has paid a fine tribute. 

The most’ irreligious town in Germany seems to 
be Hamburg, and this in spite of the social and 
religious efforts made by the philanthropist pastor, 
~ Wychern. In the country districts the lack of 
religious feeling is very apparent, notably in Meck- 
lenburg, Schleswig-Holstein, Magdeburg and Erfurt. 
Five German provinces—Hesse and the Palatinate, 
Baden, Wurtemburg and Silesia—cannot be called 
either Protestant or Catholic. The population is of 
mixed religions, and there, strangely enough, both 
parties honor their faiths in the observance. 

In 1890 there were in Germany 31,026,810 Protes- 
tants and 17,674,921 Catholics, and this, of course, 
does not include those who would term themselves 
free thinkers (Freie Wissenschaft). 














































‘THE great defect to-day,’’ says Sir J. E. Millais 
in an interview in the June Strand, which is beau- 
tifully illustrated with reproductions of his pictures, 
**is the want of reverence. Until a young man can 
admire, nay, until he can give homage, there is no 
hope for him.’’ Stating his views of art education, 
the President observed, ‘‘I do not believe much in 
direct instruction. Surround a boy with great art 
and he will learn.”’ 
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THE CANADIAN PRESS. 
HE London or the New York type of journal- 
ism—which? That is the alternative which 
Jos. T. Clark, in the Canadian Magazine for June, 
appears to think lies before the Canadian press. He 
fears the choice is already gone far toward decision. 
‘* Daily intercourse between Canada and the United 
States, the systems of telegraphic news supply and 
other causes are drawing our newspapers into the 
wake of the great New York papers. This is to be 
regretted. The splendid newspapers of London, 
earnest, honest, respectable and dignified, present 
finer models to us.’’ Mr. Clark gives a bad account 
of the Dominion press: 

** News is obtained every day through the perfidy 
of men who are trusted, through breaches of con- 
fidence, through the treason of employees, and no 
one, apparently, pauses to think of the effect upon 
morality of such an institution as the press growing 
ever more powerful by provoking betrayals of every 
kind of trust in every level of life. There 
are prominent editorial writers in Canada who 
have progressed from paper to paper, changing their 
points of view with every change of employer— 
championing the national policy in one paper, tear- 
ing it to shreds in another; leading a crusade in one 
paper against the influence of French Catholicism 
in politics, rounding upon fellow-crusaders, a month 
later, in another paper.”’ 

The writer deplores the want of training and sense 
of responsibility of newspaper men, and contrasts 
them with the occupants of the pulpit. Yet though 
despondent he does not quite despair: ‘ 

‘‘The managing editor who wiil give his paper as 
delicate a conscience, and rules of conduct as cor- 
rect as a gentleman would have in private life, will 
find, I think, the strange experiment asuccess. <A 
newspaper whose statements could be relied upon 
under all circumstances, whose persistent good taste 
would become a proverb—might it not almost re- 
make our civilization ?”’ 


A NATIONAL SANITARIUM FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


OME forcible reasons for opening a national 
home for consumptives in New Mexico or 
Arizona are advanced by Dr. Wm. T. Parker in the 
July Arena. Dr. Parker has no difficulty in showing 
that consumption is very generally a preventable 
disease, due in most cases to neglect of hygienic 
laws, that sanitary science has already lessened the 
mortality from consumption, but that the climate 
cure is the real hope of the consumptive to-day. He 
further «bows that much has been realized in the 
Royal National Consumptives’ Hospital, on the Isle 
of Wight, England, although the climate of that 
place is inferior to that of our far West. 

Dr. Parker suggests the occupancy of one of our 
abandoned military posts in New Mexico, and the 
establishment therein of a completely appointed 
modern sanitarium. Such a proposition has been 
yaade in. Congress, In the choice of a locality, Dr. 
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Parker suggests that these requirements be kept in 
view: 

“Tt must be near some great artery of communica- 
tion with home; that is, generally speaking, with 
our important center—in other words, it must be 
near a railroad, if not actually upon one. It must 
be near a town or village. affording opportunities to 
obtain necessary supplies of all kinds. It must con- 
tain or be accessible to agreeable society; and last, 
but not least, it must be able to provide suitable 
employment of mind and body for all its occupants. 
Purity, dryness of air and soil, moderate elevation, 
temperateness, sunshine—all these may obtain, and 
yet our patients mope and die in despair from home- 
sickness merely because the mind and body are not 
occupied with wholesome normal work. Idleness 
kills more people every year than many so-called 
dangerous diseases, and yet its name never appears 
in the nomenclature of disease as a possible cause of 
death ! We may calculate our returns, and decide 
wisely as toclimate; but if the patient’s bodily com- 
fort cannot be assured and mental rest secured when 
he reaches his destination, our wise counsels will 
have been in vain, and idleness will have been the 
enemy to defeat all our best-laid plans for our 
patient’s betterment. Occupation is, then, one of 


the remedies which must be provided at our national 
sanitarium, and this is the very thing needed to 
aid in making such an institution in part, at least, 
self-supporting. A wise administration will provide, 


in part payment for board, useful and regular daily 
employment for the men and for the women—the 
womenabout the houses or in the open sewing-room; 
the men about the grounds, gardens, stables, car- 
penter shops, etc. A busy hygeia could be created, 
peopled by patients on the road to happy recovery, 


who perhaps very recently had well-nigh abandoned . 


the last hope for cure. What a noble charity a few 
thousands could inaugurate ! How many cheerless 
homes could be made happy if but the word could 
be spoken to open the gates of one of our frontier 
forts, and let these poor people inhabit houses which 
must soon fall to pieces from neglect, and which a 
very little money would easily fashion into homes 
where hope and life would dwell in grateful remem- 
brance of a parental government with some concern 
for the lives and happiness of the poor.”’ 

“Consumption is the most prevalent and fatal of 
the maladies to which Englishmen are exposed. Ac- 
cording to the returns of the register-general’s office 
for the year 1887, forty-four thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-five deaths occurred in England and Wales 
from phthisis. Notwithstanding that consumption is 
the most frequent and fatal of diseases, even in 
England, less has been done to provide for the 
necessities and to alleviate the sufferings of those 
laboring under it than from any other disease.”’ 

Surely it would seem that where so many thousands 
are annually spent from public funds for the care 
of the insane and other helpless unfortunates, some- 
thing might also be done for this other class of 
sufferers. 


THE WORK OF THE SANITARIAN. 


ROFESSOR MARION TALBOT outlines the 
sanitarian’s field of endeavor in the American 
Journal of Sociology. 

‘“‘The duty of the sanitarian is acknowledged to 
be of greater scope as the years pass and the mean- 
ing of sanitary reform is proved not to be restricted 
to the physical life of man, but to affect all his 
activities as a human being. The interest of the 
sanitarian is now said to be in ‘ whatever can cause 
or help to cause discomfort, pain, sickness, death, 
vice or crime—and whatever has a tendency to avert, 
destroy or diminish such causes.’ We are told that 
preventable evils, such as loss of life, impairment of 
health and physical disability, impose upon the people 
unnumbered and immeasurable calamities, pecuni- 
ary, social, physical, mental and moral, which 
ought to be avoided. 

“The sanitarian is right in regarding his special 
field of work in relation to the higher activities of 
mankind. He should require that, in his own mind 
at least, every principle studied, every reform advo- 
cated, every plea made, should be considered in the 
light of its réle as a part of the foundation for the 
highest and best expression of life, whether it be 
physical, intellectual, moral or spiritual.’’ 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


HE secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, Mr. S. N. D. North, 
writing in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, re- 
views the arguments advanced for and against state 
boards of arbitration in labor disputes. His deduc- 
tions from England’s experience with voluntary 
boards lead him to question the wisdom of statutory 
regulation. He believes that the ends in view can 
be better schieved without recourse to state inter- 
vention. We quote his closing paragraph: 

** In conclusion, I cannot escape the conviction in 
respect to labor disputes, as in respect to a thousand 
other matters where artificial remedies are sought 
by adding to the enormous mass of laws that now 
burden the statute books, that this is one of the 
questions that should be left to work out its own 
solution by natural evolution. There is every justifi- 
cation for this view in the fact that from day to day, 
all over the manufacturing states, the adjustment 
of wage disputes is taking place in the quiet seclu- 
sion of the business office, shut out from the world 
at large, where master and man meet as equals, learn 
from each other the exact conditions under which 
work is going on, and ascertain the best terms that 
those conditions will permit either to expect. For 
every outbreak that actually occurs a thousand 
differences are amicably adjusted. Progress in this 
direction is unrecognized, because it is unknown. 
The intervention of the state may not have retarded 
that progress—that is a question upon which men 
may fairly differ—but that it has accelerated it I 
can find no reason for believing. ”’ 
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CONTINUOUS POLAR EXPLORATION. 


R. ROBERT STEIN of the United States 
Geological Survey explains in Appletun’s 
Popular Science Monthly his proposed expedition to 
Jones Sound, planned for 1897, to initiate a system 
of continuous arctic exploration. 


WHY CONTINUOUS ? 


Mr. Stein advances very good and sufficient rea- 
sons for undertaking a systematic and extended 


quest, instead of repeating the spasmodic and com- 
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paratively fruitless attempts of his predecessors in 
the field of arctic discovery. Could any business, 
say farming, asks Mr. Stein, be profitably conducted 
if the farm was worked one year and then aban- 
doned for ten years? Mr. Stein proposes to follow 
Lientenant Peary’s very sensible advice: ‘‘ Arctic 
exploration must, like anything else, be made @ 
bus ness and carried on from year to year, profiting 
by each added item of experience, taking advantage 
of every occurring opportunity.”’ 

The chief object of the Jones Sound expedition is 
to be scientific research, and to this Mr. Stein in- 
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tends to subordinate everything else. Special atten- 
tion will be paid to geology. 

“Disasters having been plainly due to lack of a 
secure and always accessible base, the first object 
‘will be the establishment of a base at the mouth of 
Jones Sound, which Julius von Payer calls ‘ the one 
spot most suitable for such a base.’ Being in as- 
sured annual communication through the Scotch 
- and Newfoundland whalers, a well-housed and well- 
provisioned party, with some Eskimo families, will 
be as safe there as anywhere on earth, and will have 
before it a field unequaled in richness and extent. 
To the north, the west coasts of Ellesmere Land and 
Grinnell Land are to be explored; to the northwest, 
the triangle between those coasts and the Parry Is- 
lands is to be rescued from the unknown; to the 
west, the interior of North Devon is an interesting 
problem; to the southwest, Prince Regent Inlet 
may present an avenue to the magnetic pole; to the 
south, Baffin Land—with -its Eskimo settlements, 
its herds of reindeer, its wealth in fishes and biras, 
its fossils and minerals—offers a tempting field, 
larger than the British Isles. Even Greenland may 
not be beyond the sphere of that strategic point. 

‘*Such a system, once initiated. will cost very lit- 
tle. Lecturing tours and the sale of collections will 


defray a large part of the cost. Considering the enor- 
mous sums spent on arctic exploration in the past 
by governments and by individuals, it seems prob- 


able that when the system is once in running order 
it will not lack patrons. The cost of the initial ex- 
pedition is estimated at five thousand dollars. Much 
smaller sums will probably suffice in subsequent 
years.”’ 

' COMMENTS OF OTHER EXPLORERS. 


Mr. Stein’s article is followed by an expression of 
opinion from nearly all the living arctic explorers 
of prominence in indorsement of his plan. 

Lieutenant Peary agrees with Julius von Payer, 
the explorer of Franz Josef Land, that Mr. Stein’s 
plan is ‘‘the best imaginable,’ for the following 
reasons: 

‘*1,. It is one of the safest, because its base station 
is annually reached by the whaling steamers. 

‘*2. It promises extensive scientific results, be- 
cause that base gives access to a wide and rich field. 

‘*3. It is the cheapest, because of the possibility 
of utilizing the whalers as means of transportation. 

‘“*4. It avoids hurry, which is a great source of 
danger and of imperfect work. 

‘5. 1t permits the utilization of experience, al- 
lowing the same force to remain in the field for sev- 
eral years and to train their successors.”’ 

General Greely states that in his opinion the west 
coast of Ellesmere Land is the one field of explora- 
tion in all the arctic that promises the largest results 
with the least amount of labor and danger. 

Lieutenant Brainard predicts that the idea of a 
permanent camp at the entrance of Jones Sound, 
where it will be in constant communication with 


the outer world through the whalers, will mark a 
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new epoch in arctic exploration. ‘‘ The wonder is 
that so simple and inexpensive a measure was not 
thought of long ago. Had it been adopted, say fifty 
years ago, it is entirely probable tha‘ arctic history 
since then would have remained unclouded by a 
single disaster.’’ 

Dr. Franz Boas, the expiorer of Baffin Land, af.- 
firms that his own experience, as well as that of 
Schwatka and others, proves that such work is prac- 
tically free from risks of any kind, and expresses the 
conviction that the first year’s work will amply repay 
the expense incurred in fitting out the expedition. 

Commodore Melville, Admiral Nares, Clements 
R. Markham, and other eminent authorities agree 
in commending Mr. Stein’s project to geographers 
and explorers. 


CYCLING IN THE TYROL. 


N American bicyclist’s experiences in the Tyrol 

. form the subject of an article by Seth Greer in 
the July Outing. That hilly country, it seems, is no 
stranger to the wheel. 

** As to the roads in Tyrol, our first expert opin- 
ion was obtained from a German wheelman whom 
we met at Bregenz. He assured us that all Aus- 
trian roads were, like all Austrian beers, bad. He 
spoke, of course, from the German standpoint. We 
later learned that, regarding beers, he was nearly 
right; but as to roads, we concluded he had never 
visited America and probably had never ridden over 
some German roads of our acquaintance. For the 
most part the Tyrolese roads are good. Last sum- 
mer they were all very dry as a result of a pro- 
tracted drought. In six weeks’ wheeling and walk- 
ing we were not out in six hours of rain. Where 
the dust would otherwise have been worst, the road- 
ways were swept by hand-brooms. To a New 
Yorker it was a-strange sight to see miles and miles 
of street sweepers who were so bent on cleanliness 
that they seemed to watch for the sun to dry and 
the wind to dislodge each particle of limestone. To 
be sure, this process was preliminary to the inspec- 
tion that precedes the fall repairs, and it often dis- 
closed an uneven roadbed. On the whole, however, 
an American wheelman will have no just cause for 
complaint against even the minor highways of the 
Tyrol.” 

THE LEAGUE OF TYROLESE WHEELMEN. 


‘*The Tyrolese have a League of Wheelmen that 
has issued a road-map, designated hotel rendezvous, 
and generally undertaken the work of such an or- 
ganization. By the way, 1 sometimes wondered 
why this league or some local wheelmen did not test 
the law of the road, and if held to have no rights 
(as seems to be the case), then agitate for a change. 
On several occasions we were driven into walls, 
fences or gutters, or forced to dismount, by the 
pure ‘ cussedness’ of post drivers. The league has 
caused warning signals to be erected at the top of 
the most dangerous hills, bearing the name of the 
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league and a legend which means: ‘ Bicyclists must 
dismount.’ 

‘““The bicyclists themselves are rather conserva- 
tive. We scarcely ever saw a native coasting. 
They often told us it was dangerous. Few of their 
machines had foot rests. None of the riders ever 
heard of braking with the foot. Mud-guards, metal 
at that, are very commonly worn. Cyclometers are 
rarely seen. Wesaw almost as many cushion tires 
as pneumatics, and among the hills even met sev- 
eral high wheels.”’ 


WHAT THE CYCLIST SEES IN TYROL. 


The bicyclist has no longing to know everything 
about the country he is passing through. 

‘* He knows a few things and purposely ignores a 
thousand. He glides over the brow of a hill and 
turns his back on distant snow peaks rosy with the 
Alpine glow ; the near meadows are bronze in the 
evening light ; peaceful hamlets are falling asleep 
in the shadow of eternal hills ; pious peasants are 

_ kneeling at a wayside shrine—would the picture he 
carries away in his memory be any more satisfying 
if he should dismount and study his guide book ? 

‘* Much that is worth seeing in the Tyrol can be 
seen by the tourist who does not leave the line and 
level of railroads and post routes. Walking most 
nearly approximates the ideal, and it alone meets the 
requirements of the best expeditions. The angle of 
approximation is narrowed to practical coincidence 
when the tourist chooses the bicycle as his preferred 
means of locomotion ; walks when there are cross- 
country ascents to be made ; takes a diligenee only 
when compelled by the physical condition of him- 
self, his wheel or the road; and finally, without 
prejudice, freely avails himself even of the railroad 
whenever it is clearly to his advantage.”’ 


HENRY CUYLER BUNNER. 


AURENCE HUTTON contributes to the Book- 
man for July an interesting character study 
of his friend, the late Henry C. Bunner. Many who 
have laughed over Bunner’s stories in times past 
will be interested to learn something about the per- 
sonality of their favorite humorist. 
THE KIND OF MAN HE WAS. 
“ A more disinterestedly loyal man to his friends 
I never met, nor a man more devotedly attached to 
his own family. He was always sympathetic. always 
ready to help, always full of encouragement, never 
sparing of his words of praise for the work of others. 
His laugh was hearty and contagious, and how 
quick was his appreciation of everything that was 
good all the world who reads can tell. He was-an 
excellent listener, and he was an admirable talker 
upon all sorts of subjects, grave and gay. He had 
an unusual knowledge of books and of their contents, 
particularly of the works of the poets, ancient and 
modern. He quoted readily, correctly, appropriately 
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and at length; and if one wanted to remember a 
line or sonnet of any of the half-forgotten men of 
the period of the very beginning of English verse, 
Bunner could always say where it was, whose it 
was, and exactly what it was, and why. 

‘Only a few of Bunner’s best words can I recall 
now. He used to say that he read the Sun because 
he wanted the news. He did not want to know 
what the Tribune wanted him to know; he did not 
want to know what the Times did not know and had 
not found out. He wanted the news !”’ 


. BUNNER’S ‘‘ LOST JOKE.”’ 


‘*And one of the most touching- and pathetic 
incidents in his career is the story of his lost joke. 
It was in the old days of our Westmoreland café life, 
when, in my absence, Bunner found but one man at 
the table—a feliow of a peculiarly clear mind. He 
asked Bunner some simple question, as ‘ Did you come 
up-town in the Fourth avenue or the Sixth avenue 
line?’ To which Bunner replied in an equally com- 
monplace way, as, ‘No, I walked.’ Bunner, at the 
end of many years, could remember neither the ques- 
tion nor the answer nor the nature of them; but the 
words he uttered, whatever they may have been, 
were received with shouts of laughter. Bunner did 
not know why, and he never knew why. He saw 
nothing funny in them, at that time or later. And 
he entirely forgot what they were and what prompted 
them. But his interlocutor pronounced it the best 
thing that Bunner had ever said, and he laughed 
over it until he wept, and then he laughed again. It 
was to him the acme of humorous expression. He 
was too diffident to repeat it, whatever it was, 
because he thought that Bunner said it intentionally, 
and wanted him to say it in his turn, and so, some- 
how, commit himself; and he never told it; and he 
is dead; and Bunner never discovered the joke on his 
own account. He was very miserable at the thought 
that his most sublime effort of wit was unrecognized 
by himself, and went into the ear of the only man 
who ever heard it and who ever appreciated it, and 
was there kept forever from Bunner and the rest of 
the world. And poor Bunner could not even think 
what it was about. 

‘““3t isa subject for a tragedy, but it has never 
been written.”’ 

AN ATTACK OF ANGLOPHOBIA. 


‘“‘ We had ‘ high old times ’ with the Bunners some 
eight or nine years later in London. It was their 
first visit to the Old World; and I had much pleasure 
in taking them about the town I loved so well, 
although my own pleasure, I am afraid, was greater 
than his. He had developed symptoms of a rabid 
Anglophobic nature, and the present-day English- 
man seemed to be stepping upon every sensitive 
nerve in his system. He had succeeded in fretting 
all the skin off his mental body, and he was never so 
happy as when he could taunt some Englishman 
into rubbing salt into his wounds. He left St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in disgust because upon the monu- 
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ment to Cornwallis there was every allusion to that 
person’s worth, his valor and his victories, and no 
reference whatever to the important fact (to us), but 
not creditable (to him), that he had surrendered his 
sword to Washington at Yorktown ! At Westminster 
Bunner rebelled against the great crowd of men in 
the Abbey who were nobodies but princes or royal 
dukes. He was impressed, however, at standing so 
close to the mortal parts of so many immortal men, 
and he was subdued and respectful as he sat in the 
Poets’ Corner. 

‘““¢There are some good and great Englishmen, 
after all, Harry,’ I said. 

‘<* Ves,’ he replied, ‘there are three classes of 
Englishmen whom I can endure—the Irish, the 
Scotch, and the dead !’ ”’ 


THOMAS HARDY FROM AN ITALIAN STANDPOINT. 


E are accustomed to consider our literary posi- 
tion in respect to modern fiction as unrivaled, 
but foreigners do not always agree with us. Sgr. 
Carlo Segré, in the Nuova Antologia (June 16), as 
an enthusiastic disciple of Manzoni, falls foul of 
English contemporary novels in general, and of 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Jude the Obscure ”’ in particular. 
His article is thoughtful and well informed, and as 
representative of Italian literary feeling not with- 
out interest, for in Italy more attention is paid to 
English literature than to that of any other country. 
After giving the outline of the relations between 
Jude, Sue and Arabella, our Italian critic con- 
tinues : 

‘“‘T ask myself whether it is possible to find a 
more immoral novel than this, from which every 
consideration of modesty has been banished. And 
the immodesty of the scenes represented, and of the 
language used, does not resemble the lack of reti- 
cence to be found in Fielding and in Smollett, who 
are not wanting in dignity and delicacy in spite of 
their frequent lapses, but it is a low and often re- 
pulsive coarseness from which the eye turns away 
in profound disgust. But the most flagrant 
immorality in the book consists in the general con- 
ception on which it is based, and the end toward 
which it aims. It cannot be called a novel of man- 
ners, still less of character ; it is essentially a novel 
with a purpose, and the purpose proclaimed by Mr. 
Hardy is the most culpable that can be imagined. 
His object is to show that man is nothing more than 
the necessary victim of his social surroundings. 
Where can one find more melancholy types than 
those of this hero and heroine? Yet Mr. Hardy de- 
picts them as oppressed and innocent beings, and 
envelops them in his own sympathy. Hardy 
is a vigorous and capable writer, and it is therefore 
not strange to find even in his last book pages that 
fill one with deep admiration. I recall with pleas- 
ure the passages analyzing the internal struggles 
and deceptions that Jude passed through in his 
eager aspirations after culture, and also the whole 





scene of Commemoration Time at Oxford, at the 
close of the second volume. But such gems, scat- 
tered here and there, are all too few in number, and 
are overshadowed by the dominant colors of the 
work, which, judged as a whole, resembles the con- 
fused and disjointed nightmare of a fever patient.”’ 

Sarah Grand and Grant Allen fare no better at 
Sgr. Segré’s hands, and it is on ‘‘ Esther Waters” 
alone that he confers a grudging approval in the re- 
mark ‘‘ we might have preferred to see the fancy of 
the author arrested by objects more worthy both of 
his and of our attention, but it would be impossible to 
deny that he has placed in their true light the types, 
customs and sentiments that he has sought out and 
reproduced.”’ 


TENNYSONIANA. 


R. WILFRID WARD contributes to the New 
Review an article, written at the present 
Lord Tennyson’s suggestion for the Deutsche Revue, 
entitled ‘“‘ Talks with Tennyson.’’ It is an intensely 
interesting record. Asa boy the writer knew the 
poet, and was a close friend of his son Lionel. He 
recalls the shyness which Tennyson habitually 
showed on coming into the room, and which, even 
with intimate friends, only gradually wore off. 
‘* There was a far-off look in his eyes, something be- 
tween the look of a near-sighted man and a very far- 
sighted man,’’ conveying a sense that ‘“‘ his mind 
was not yet focussed on the world immediately 
about him.’”? With strangers this shyness passed 
less readily away, and gave an impression of great 
reserve. But, once the spell was broken, he con- 
versed with ‘“‘ absolute freedom and naturalness.” 
Mr. Ward used to walk out with him in a party of 
six or eight, and “conversation never flagged : 
neither did the rapid pace at which the poet 
walked.’’ Even when seventy he was proud to have 
outwalked Professor Jebb—then only forty—and in 
his eighty-third year the poet climbed a gate and 
literally ran down hill. 


THE POET ON HIS FELLOW AUTHORS. 

About his fellow authors many sayings of Tenny- 
son are preserved here. His judgment of Brown- 
ing is noteworthy, if not very generous : 

“** Browning,’ he added, ‘ hasa genius fora sort of 
dramatic composition and for analyzing the human 
mind. And he has a great imagination. But a 
poet’s writing should be sweet to the mouth and 
ear, which Browning is not. There should be a 
“ glory of words ”’ as well as deep thought. This he 
has not got. In his last work he makes ‘‘ impulse ” 
rhyme with “dim pulse.”” He spoke of Browning’s 
love of London society : ‘I once told him he would 
die in a white tie, and he rather liked it.’ ”’ 

Of Arthur Clough, Tennyson said : 

‘* «T knew him well in later life. He once traveled 
with us in France. He was a delightful compan- 
ion, but was rather wanting in a sense of humor. 
He had great poetic feeling. He read me his In 
Mari Magno, and cried like achild as he read it.’ ’? 
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Of George Eliot he admired the genius and the 
insight into human character, but maintained that 
she was not so truthful as Shakespeare or Miss 


Austen. ‘‘The character of Adam Bede,”’ he said, 
‘is not quite true to human nature. It is ideal- 
ized.”’ 


Macaulay he met only once, and was introduced 
by Guizot.. The historian merely bowed, and went 
on talking to Guizot. Of Carlyle he said, ‘‘ He was 
at once the most reverent and the most irreverent 
man I have known.”’ 

“The great fault of Disraeli’s character,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ was that he was scornful. Gladstone is 
genial and kindly.”’ 

‘*He was very grand on contemptuousness. It 
was, he.said, a sure sign of intellectual littleness. 
Simply to despise nearly always meant not to under- 
stand. Pride and contempt were specially charac- 
teristic of barbarians. Real civilization taught hu- 
man beings to understand each other better, and 
must therefore lessen contempt. It is a little or im- 
mature or uneducated mind which really despises. ’’ 

HIS METAPHYSICAL LEANINGS. 

He would discuss among friends the plan of a 
forthcoming poem of his own ‘“‘ with that absolute 
simplicity in which, 1 think, he had no rival in 
private conversation ;”’ and he was not unwilling 
to be guided by the judgment of those he spoke 
with : 

‘*T think I am right in saying that the great prob- 
lems of metaphysics and of man's destiny and origin 
occupied a larger share of his thoughts than hereto- 
fore, during the last ten or twelve years of his life. 

: It was by allowing the most free and ex- 
plicit voice to doubt that he gradually worked further 
and further toward the solution of the mysteries of 
life and of the world. He was a thoroughgoing 
idealist ; and his conclusions recall in some respects 
portions of the writings of three great thinkers— 
Kant, Berkeley, and Father Malebranche.”’ 

Mr. Ward remarks upon ‘‘ the intense candor and 
truthfulness ’’ of his conversation : 

‘* His accuracy as to quite trivial matters was 
even scrupulous. If a story were told with the 
slightest inaccuracies in detail, he would spoil it by 
repeated interruptions rather than let them pass. 
. . . $0, too, speaking of historical or social facts, 
dates and numbers were always prominent and al- 
ways accurate. . And above all he remem- 
bered and delighted in the facts of astronomy. 

. It was then, I think, partly this close truth- 
fulness i in his perception and memory $f all he spoke 
of which gave one such a strong sense of the reality 
of his metaphysical thought. One felt con- 
fidence in his glimpses all the more from the frank- 
ness with which he recognized that they were but a 
partial insight into truths beyond us.”’ 

A CALVINIST’S LURID FORECAST. 
“Tennyson had a horror of the vindictive deity of a 


debased Calvinism. He told Mr. Ward : 
‘*T remember one woman who used to weep for 
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hours because God was so infinitely. good. He had 
predestined (she said) most of her friends to damna- 


tion, and herself, who was no better than they, to . 


salvation. She shook her head at me sadly, and 


-said, ‘ Alfred, Alfred, whenever I look at you I 


think of the words of Scripture, ‘‘ Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire.’’’”’ 

He almost as much disliked the anthromorphism 
which turned God into a sort of *‘ magnified clergy- 
man.’’ He preferred to say not ‘‘ God,’’ but ‘‘ the 
Highest or Supreme Being.” He said : 

‘* God is unknowable as He is in Himself, but He 
touches us at one point. That point is the con. 
science. If the conscience could be further de- 


‘veloped, we might in some sense see God. 


* * Lushington used to say to me,’ he continued, 
‘ that if there were no other world this world would 
be all the more valuable. I, on the contrary, feel 
that it is only the light shed on our earth from an- 
other world which gives it any value. The thought 
of working for the human race is not incentive 
enough to virtue if man is not immortal.’ ”’ 

Evolution was, we are told a favorite topic of his. 
‘* Huxley once said to me that Tennyson’s grasp of 
the principles of physical science was equal to that 
of the greatest experts.”’ 


A SACRED SCENE, 


The article closes with an account of the late 
Laureate reading and explaining De profundis. At 
the end : 

‘* His voice deepened as the greeting to the im- 
mortal soul of the man was read. He raised his 
eyes from the book at the seventh line and looked 
for a moment at his hearer with an indescribable 


-expression of awe before he uttered the word 


‘spirit’ :—‘ Out of the deep—Spirit—out of the 
deep.’ When he had finished the second greeting 
he was trembling much. Then he read the prayer 
—a prayer he had told me, of self-prostration before 
the Infinite. It is an outpouring of the 
simplest and most intense self-abandonment to the 
Creator. He began to chant in a loud 
clear voice : 
Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah. 

‘* His voice was growing tremulous as he reached 
the second part : 
We feel that we are nothing—for all is Thou and in 


Thee : 
We a that we are something—that also ies come from 
ee. 


‘* And he broke down, and sobbed aloud as he fin- 
ished the prayer : 


We know we are nothing—but Thou wilt help us to be. 
Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah.”’ 





TuE Country House for June discusses the need of 
improved rural hostelries for lady cyclists, who do 
not relish, apparently, the present village inn. The 
country house sketched and pictured is Dunrobin 
Castle, the ducal seat of Sutherland, and the coun- 
try gentleman is Earl Spencer. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


AMUSING STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


VERY month the periodicals contain many good 
stories which escape attention. Perhaps it 
may be well to collect them together in a page each 
month. Here, for instance, are a few in the peri- 
odicals for July: 
One of Abraham Lincoln’s Stories. 
“During the late Civil War an officer who en- 
joyed close personal relations with President Lincoln 
called at the White House, and in the course of a 
private interview complained bitterly of certain 
criticisms passed on his conduct in a campaign by 
the Secretary of War, and while repeating such 
criticism gave way to great passion. Lincoln 
patiently heard him to the end, then said, ‘ You seem 
very angry. Did you ever hear what made Finnigan 
mad? Ill tell you. Finnigan came home late from 
the club one night sober, but in such a temper that he 
knocked over a lot of furniture. Mrs. Finnigan was 
aroused, and sitting up in bed, asked, ‘‘ What’s the 
matter, Finnigan?’’ ‘‘I’mmad; mad as a hornet.”’ 
‘“« What’s made youso?”’ ‘‘ Flaherty down yonder; 
he called me a liar.’’ ‘‘ But, man, why didn’t you 
make him prove it ?’’ ‘‘ That’s why I’m so mad; he 
did |”? ’—Francis H. Hardy’s ‘‘ Public Sentiments 
on the Silver Question,’ Fortnightly Review. 


If Not God, Then Devil. 

‘“‘There is a school inanorthern town. It is a 
church school, and the clergyman has the little 
children into the chancel of the church to instruct 
them in religion. ‘ What is this?’ he will say, 
pointing to the communion table. A child will 
answer that it is the communion table. He admin- 
isters a shocked rebuke. ‘ No; it is the altar.’ Then 


the children are taught the names of the ecclesiasti- ° 


cal furniture and vestments. ‘ And who am 1?’ said 
he, on a recent occasion. ‘Please sir, God,’ said 
one little fellow who had been well, but insufficiently 
indoctrinated. ‘No, my boy, not Almighty God. 
Now who am 1?’ ‘ Please, sir, the devil,’ suggested 
another child, whose knowledge of supernatural per- 
sons admitted only of two orders. ‘ No, Iam God’s 
priest,’ and the stupendous significance of the claim 
was then expounded to the awe-stricken children. ”’— 
Dr. Horton’s ‘‘ Doomed Board Schools,’’ Fortnightly 


Review. 
Not Now 


‘One day an ultra-radical journal, which is dead, 
buried and forgotten by now, called the writer ‘le 
cocu de la troisiéme République.’ ‘ That’s a danger- 
ous word to use in writing nowadays,’ said Jules 
‘Simon, during the evening of that day, when his 
attention had been drawn to the article. ‘ But I tell 
you what I will do; I will tell you a tale which you 
are at liberty to repeat, even to the writer of the 
article. Years ago I knew a Frenchwoman of more 
than flighty character, who was married to an Eng- 
lishman, a very worthy but stolid fellow, whose 
religious opinions forbade him to seek a divorce, 
even if he had been able to obtain it in France, As 
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the woman grew older, her flightiness ceased—for 
very good reasons, the admirers fell off. Ido not 
say that this is the case with the Republic, but it 
may be. On one occasion the lady, quarreling with 
her spouse, spat the word ‘cocu’ at him. ‘ Va, 
salle cocu !’ she screamed. He stood perfectly com- 
posed. ‘Pas maintenant,’ he sneered quietly.”— 
Vandam’s ‘‘ Jules Simon,” Fortnightly Review. 


A Retort Discourteous. 

‘*T remember these lines coming back to me years 
ago in the Nilgiris, when a clever young aide-de- 
camp told me a story of an officer, long since dead, 
who had risen from the ranks, but who could employ 
his tongue as effectively as hissword. Meetinga 
lady who much disliked him, he said: ‘ Good evening 
Miss ——, you are looking very handsome to night.’ 
‘I wish I could say the same, Major.’ ‘Oh! but 
you could, if you were to tell a lie, as I did.’ "—Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff, “‘ Menagiana,”’ in Cornhill. 


All the Difference. 

‘“*When I asked Miss Barlow if she had much 
difficulty in getting her early poems and sketches 
accepted, she replied: ‘I did not have many disap- 
pointments. The first serious thing I did was a little 
poem printed in Hibernia. I afterward sent one 
to the Cornhill, and I received a postcard from the 
editor, Mr. Payn, which I deciphered as, *‘ I have no 
use for silly verses.’’ I felt dreadfully disgusted, and 
grieved too, but after the whole family had puzzled 
over it, they came to the conclusion that the words 
were, ‘I hope to use your pretty verses,’ which 
was a great relief tome. The next thing I sent was 
a prose sketch of village life, and to my great sur- 
prise Mr. Payn accepted it.’’’—Sarah A. Tooley in 
‘* Ladies of Dublin,’ Woman at Home. 





“SUNDAY IN A TRAMPS’ HOTEL.” 


[ NDER this title Mr. T. W. Wilkinson gives in 

the July Quiver a very unpleasant picture of 
the lodging houses in which working men on the 
road, in quest of employment, have to spend Sunday 
with the idle tramp. He asks: 

‘Can nothing be done to make it brighter and 
happier? Why should not poor-law guardians pro- 
vide decent accommodation, at 4 charge of fourpence 
per head, for such travelers as choose to avail them- 
selves of it? We have municipal ‘ doss’ houses all 
over the country, and a Westmoreland union even 
takes in nightly lodgers of the artisan class who can 
afford fourpence fora bed. There are precedents 
enough, and to spare. Why, therefore, should not 
a portion of our workhouses—at least those in dis- 
tricts where the private accommodation is noto- 
riously disgraceful—be set apart for the reception of 
wayfarers willing to pay for a night’s shelter ? 

‘It should also be possible to hold in every large 
wayside ‘ padding ken’ a religious service such as is 
provided in some cf the common lodging houses of 
London, Liverpool, Manchester and other cities.’’ 









































































































THE CENTURY. 


HE Hon. J. W. Foster, lately the confidential ad- 
viser to the Emperor of China, contributes a 


- sketch of the Viceroy Li Hung Chang to the August Cen- 


tury. Mr. Foster recites many notable achievements of 
the great Viceroy, ending with the conduct of the peace 
negotiations with Japan. One of the most striking quali- 
ties of the Viceroy is his recognition of the defects in the 
national system of education in China. The Chinese are 
not prouder of any institution than of this competitive 
system. But the most distinguished scholars and high- 
est officers in the empire have never heard of Homer, 


Virgil and Shakespeare ; they have a vague knowledge - 


of Czesar and Napoleon, but none whatever of Hannibal, 
Peter the Great, Wellington or other modern soldiers, 
and they are ignorant of astronomy, mathematics and 
the modern sciences. They regard these branches as 
parts of a foreign system which they do not care to pre- 
fer to their own. But Li Hung Chang saw the absurdity 
of this, and it was largely through his influence that 
the Emperor has established at Peking a college with a 
full faculty of foreign professors for the instruction of 
chosen Chinese youths in European. languages and 
modern sciences, with a view to training them for the 
diplomatic service. Mr. Foster ends his sketch with the 
opinion that if Li Hung Chang “ be judged in the light 
of his education, his experience and his surroundings, he 
must be regarded as the first of living statesmen of Asia 
and one of the most distinguished of the public men of 
the world.” 

In this number of the Century appears the first instal- 
ment ef the diary of E. J. Glave, the brave young Afri- 
can traveler, who died of fever last year while exploring 
the dark continent. One of the first entries in Mr. 
Glave’s diary under date of August 1, 1893, gives an ac- 
count of the manner of conducting the slave trade. Five 
per cent. of the slaves shipped to Zanzibar are caught by 
the British gunboats enlisted in putting down the 
traffic and the remaining ninety-five percent. get away. 
There was formerly a tax on each slave coming into Zan- 
zibar ; then if a slave was ill beyond the possibility of 
recovery his master killed him rather than run the risk 
of his dying before he could be sold. ‘‘ When a dhow is 
chased, the Arabs always tell the slaves not to be cap- 
tured because the white men will eat them. By thus 
intimidating them they get their captains to escape from 
the warship’s boats when the dhow is run ashore. The 
slaves are well cared for when they reach Zanzibar ; 
they soon forget their past hardship and get strong and 
well and are apparently happy and contented.” 





HARPER’S. 


R. HOWELL begins the August Harper’s with a 

chapter of Boston literary reminiscences which 

he contributes under the title ‘“‘The White Mr. Long- 

fellow.’”? The novelist says of the poet and his goodly 

table company, which included Norton, Holmes, Agassiz 
and Lowell : 

“In that elect company I was silent, partly because I 
was conscious of my youthful inadequacy, and partly 
because I preferred to listen. But Longfellow always 
behaved as if I were saying a succession of edifying and 
delightful things, and from time to time he addressed 
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himself to me, so that I should not feel left out. He did 
not talk much himself, and I recall nothing that he said. 
But he always spoke wisely and simply, ‘without the 
least touch of pose, and with no intention of effect, but 
with something that I must call quality for want of a 
better word ; so that at a table where Holmes sparkled, 
and Lowell glowed, and Agassiz beamed, he cast the 
light of a gentle gayety, which seemed to dim all those 
vivider luminaries. While he spoke you did not miss. 
Field’s story or Tom Appleton’s wit, or even the gracious. 
amity of Mr. Norton, with his unequaled intuitions. 

‘‘The supper was very plain: a cold turkey, which 
the host carved, or a haunch of venison, or some braces. 
of grouse, or a platter of quails, with a deep bowl of 
salad, and the sympathetic companionship of those elect 
vintages which Longfellow loved, and which he chose 
with the inspiration of affection. We usually began 
with oysters, and when some one who was expected did 
not come promptly, Longfellow invited us to raid his. 
plate, as a just punishment for his delay.” 


OUR NEED OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


In the “‘ Editor’s Study,’? Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
gives it as his opinion that we are in dire literary need. 
of some good sound criticism— cool, discriminating, re- 
lentless,’”? as he putsit. ‘‘ Ask yourselves,’? Mr. War- 
ner is pitiless enough to say, ‘‘ what is the real value, the 
value to a beginner who sincerely desires light and lead- 
ing, of the most of the literary noticing and criticism in 
our journals and periodicals.’’ It is so true that it is 
scarcely worth repeating that, as Mr. Warner says, this. 
work of “ criticism ”’ is done by callow beginners, or fifth 
rate literary workers, finely filling the definition, ‘‘ the 
critic is an author who has failed.”’ 

‘‘ What every writer needs is to be brought to judg- 
ment in the high literary tribunal. A provincial stand- 
ard can no longer be accepted. To praise an author for 
doing very well as an American is like praising a poem 
or a novel as being really creditable fora woman. The 
judgment must be a cosmopolitan judgment, based upon 
a comparative study of literatures. This is not a harsh 
requirement. We make it in all the other arts and in- 
dustries. A picture, a piece of jewelry, an axe, a pocket-. 
knife or a watch is good or bad according to established 
canons, which exist notwithstanding the prevalence of 
uneducated taste. The delusion that we can have an 
American literature that does not conform to the uni- 
versal standard is like the delusion that we can have an 
American money that does not conform in value to the 
standard of the world. We put our American stamp: 
upon the money ; yes, but it must have instrinsic uni- 
versal worth.” 





SCRIBNER’S. 

HE August Scribner’s is given over almost wholly to: 

the demands of a fiction number. It appears in 

a cover designed by Will H. Low, printed in colors after 
a method entirely novel and unusually successful in 
periodical work. The magazine opens with a first chap-- 
ter of a series of sketches ‘‘On the Trail of Don 
Quixote,’’ the text by August F. Jaccaci, art manager of 
Scribner’s, and the charming illustrations by Daniel 
Vierge. Of the fiction, George W. Cable’s “ Gregory’s 
Island,” Bliss Perry’s story, ‘‘ By the Committee,” and 
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a very chic comedietta by Annie Eliot, are the most 
noticeable features. The last named is printed with il- 
lustrative borders quite new in their design, in two 
colors. In the department ‘‘ The Field of Art’’ there is 
some discussion of the decoration by Puvis de Chavannes 
in the Public Library in Boston. The writer, who evi- 
dently knows what he is talking about, says that the 
definite value of this work of the great French master 
cannot be decided upon until the rest of the panels are 
completed, since no decorative passuge should ever be 
judged apart from its context. But quite aside from 
that, the perfect fitness of the effort is marred by the 
fact that the painter could never see the place. 

‘The indescribable quality that we call decorative 
unity of tone represents something that we feel to be 
more than a matter of skill in painting or even subduing 
and lighting. Nationality, surroundings, instinctive 
modification, unconscious knowledge and unconscious 
habits of sight and rendering have a good deal to do with 
it. Connoisseurs in tapestry tell us that the nationality 
of the weaver-artist can always be told by his skies. 
Wherever his cartoon may hail from, or he be settled for 
the moment, he always unconsciously portarys the skies 
and tone of his native land. Puvis’s own art brings an 
analogous teaching, and a double one. Its effect depends 
largely on a certain quality of unity of tone, which can 
only be felt, not described ; and—it is at home in France. 
As the requirements of mural painting in America are 
more deeply understood, it will be felt, we are con- 
vinced, that great decoration can only be painted by 
Americans, if not living in America, at least in touch 
with the country, and combining all the technique of 
their craft with instinctive knowledge of the require- 
ments of the case, and with that subtle harmony with 
the surroundings that cannot be overestimated.’’ 

In another department there is described the extensive 
preserves for large game established by the late Mr. 
Austin Corbin in the White Mountains. This great 
hunting park is called ‘‘ the most successful and impor- 
tant effort ever made by private means to afford a sanc- 
tuary for the elk, deer and other threatened species of 
large game. The preserves extend over 26,000 acres of 
land, and it required thirty miles of heavy fencing to 
inclose them. The climate and the forest conditions 
are nearly perfect for the home of buffalo, elk, deer, 
bear, beaver and wild boar. Some of these species are 
multiplying rapidly, and there are more than eight hun- 
dred elk, seven hundred deer, and five hundred wild 
boars at large now, with probably one hundred moose 
and fifty-five buffalo: In the summer of 1895 a couple of 
beavers began their industrious dam-building, and 
shortly after their arrival they were visited by several 
of their own species, though where the strangers came 
from no one can imagine, as no colony of beavers was 
suspected in that region. 

“Mr. Corbin’s wilderness is managed with the same 
methodical arrangements that obtain in his bank and his 
railroad. Ten stations have been made to furnish homes 
for the gamekeepers, who live in pleasant cottages just 
outside of the forest fence. These stations are all con- 
nected with the superintendent’s house by telephone 
and the superintendent is in telephonic communication 
with Mr. Corbin’s residence. Every day except Sundays 
there are reports to the superintendent, who, in Mr. 
Corbin’s lifetime, wired them to his office in New York. 
The gamekeepers have to report on any trespassing, on 
the different animals they have seen, and give any gen- 
eral information that they think would interest the 
superintendent.”’ . 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


E quote elsewhere at greater iength from Mrs. 
Annie Fields’ delightful reminiscences, ‘‘ Days 
with Mrs. Stowe.”? This August number of the Atlantic 
also contains a short essay by President D.C. Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University on ‘“‘ The Future of American 
Colleges and Universities,’ prompted, as he says in his 
preface, by the almost simultaneous appearance of the 
memoirs of Drs. Barnard and McCosh. President Gil- 
man sketches the decided changes which have taken 
place in the functions of universities during the past 
thirty years; the enormously increased pecuniary re- 
sources making possible better buildings, libraries and 
teachers ; the relaxation of the rigidity of discipline ; 
the introduction of absolute or almost absolute election 
of courses ; the diminishing of Greek and Latin required, 
and the added attention paid to history, English, French 
and German ; the very important introduction of labora- 
tory methods in the study of science ; the great increase 
of enthusiasm in athletics, and the admission of women 
to the higher education. President Gilman says that 
two tendencies have been at work, one to increase the 
importance of the college and its intellectual and moral 
discipline, and the other an opposite tendency to trans- 
form the old institutions into something like the philo- 
sophical faculties of the German universities. In mak- 
ing clear the difference between a college and a uni- 
versity President Gilman nearly agrees with Barnard in 
calling the university ‘‘ a school of all learnings that the 
necessities of the age demand.”’ ‘It must first of all 
things be a seat of learning where the most cultivated 
scholars reside, where libraries, laboratories and scien- 
tific collections are liberally kept up, and where the 
spirit of inquiry and investigation is perpetually mani- 
fested.’’ President Gilman enlarges on the value of the 
most elaborate and profound departments of inquiry and 
investigation which he deems the university’s special 
function, and he thinks that the great cost of such 
methods will not daunt the givers when the needs are 
felt. ‘‘It is not important for every institution to en- 
courage all sciences. There is no such thing as a com- 
plete university except in Utopia. It is possible and 
surely desirable that the universities of the next cen-- 
tury will be distinguished by special traits, each aiming 
at superiority in some chosen department ; it may be: 
medicine, jurisprudence, applied science, the classics or: 
mathematics. But it is essential to the university,, 
whether broad or narrow its domain, that it should be 
pervaded by a right spirit of freedom, courage, enthu- 
siasm, patience, co-operation, and above all things by’ 
the spirit of truth.” 

Paul Shorey, discussing the present conditions of lit-- 
erary production, thinks that our Kipling, Lang, Steven-- 
son, Hardy, Howells, James, Meredith, Watson, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Pierre Loti, Bourget and the rest are- 
endowed with quite as much native talent as the great 
names that dominated the literature of England and. 
France from 1830 to 1870, though he does not think that. 
these men will exert an equal influence in molding the 
thoughts of men ; and he speaks of two classes of hin- 
drances: First, the temptation to intellectual dispersion. 
and hasty, premature production, and second, the tem- 
porary exhaustion of valuable motifs in the higher fields. 
of literature. A single sentence gives Mr. Shorey’s point. 
of view : “It is possible that it is not in Mr. Marion 
Crawford to produce anything more than a good story, 
but neither he nor anybody else can possibly know til} 
he ceases to turn out a good story every year.” Mr. 
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Shorey complains, too, of the lightness of touch that has 
given so widespread a popularity to the American maga- 
zine. He admits it isa cherming thing. ‘ But no great 
literature will hereafter be produced among a people so 
much afraid of serious reading as the American public 
has hitherto been.”’ 

One of the ‘‘ Contributors’ Club” tries to answer an 
inquiry as to what factory girls read. The contributor 
says: ‘‘ One girl who worked in a factory, and in whom 
I was greatiy interested, told me that she belonged to 
a circle of twelve girls who subscribed for periodicals 
and passed them around. She liked best to read short 
stories and poetry. She did not recall the names of any 
persons who wrote the poems in the magazines, but she 
remembered the name of Longfellow. She thought 
what he wrote was ‘lovely.’”? This girl did not know 
whether Shakespeare was a poet or not. Of fifty girls 
of the class working in factories six were confident that 
they knew of Shakespeare. At another mil] the con- 
tributor says that one girl reads love stories aloud to the 
others during the brief period of leisure at noon. These 
young ladies showed a redeeming appreciation of the 
history of the United States and a high sense of art in 
that they denied any interest for the illustrations in the 


‘magazines. 


MCCLURE’S. 


RS ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS-WARD, in 
her recollections of her life, tells of Celia Thax- 
ter, Lucy Larcom and Phillips Brooks. Of the last named 
she says: ‘‘ My recollections of him, such as they are, I 
find to be either definitely of a grave and religious nature 
or sparkling with social gayety—one of the two extremes. 
I do not recall him at all in what I once heard called ‘a 
comfortable middling view of things.’ In conversation 
he was one of the merriest of entertainers. Sometimes 
I used to think him almost too ready to let the occasion 
float away in jest, while I, like so many others, would 
have chosen to sound with him some theme of height or 
depth. But, of course, one can readily understand how 
weary his nerve might have become of the seriousness 
of life, and how much needed ‘ the light touch.’ ” 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s life of Abraham Lincoln tells in 
this chapter of Lincoln’s defense of a slave girl, and 
of the $5,000 fee which he recovered from the Illinois 
Central Railroad in the celebrated McCormick patent 
case, and the Armstrong murder and Rock Island bridge 
cases. Of Lincoln’s professional fees, Miss Tarbell 
says that the McCormick case, including the retainer of 
$500, amounted to nearly $2,000, and was the largest fee, 
with the exception of the Illinois Central payment, he 
ever received. The two sums came to him about the 
game time and undoubtedly helped to tide over the 
rather unfortunate period, from a financial standpoint, 
which followed—the period of his contest with Douglass 
for the Senate. Lincoln never made money. From 1850 
to 1860 his income averaged from two to three thousand 
a year; in the forties it was considerably less. The 
fee book of Lincoln & Herndon for 1847 shows total 
earnings of only $1,500. The largest fee entered was one 
of $100 ; there were several of fifty, a number of twenty 
more of ten, still more of five and a few of only three 
dollars. If a fee was not paid Lincoln did not believe 
in suing for it. Mr. Herndon says that he would con- 
sent to be swindled before he would contest a fee. He 
was careless in accounts, never entering anything on the 
book. When a tee was paid to him he simply divided 
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the money into two parts, one of which he put in his 
pocket and the other into an envelope which he labelled 
“ Herndon’s half.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE August Cosmopolitan has some interesting feat- 
ures in its departments, among them some com- 
ments by Francisque Sarcey on one item of the last 
French census which shows that if France is not being 
depopulated its population at least does not increase, 
He says that in France not only are large families rare 
exceptions, but when met with they are sure of being 
ridiculed rather than admired, and no theatrical joke 
is more certain of applause than ‘the appearance on 


’ the stage of an Englishman and Englishwoman followed 


by fourteen or fifteen children ranged in regular grada- 
tion like steps of stairs. 

‘¢ Fecundity is in French mothers of families a sort of 
blemish. When a young wife presents her husband 
with an heir, it is bad enough ; if a second comes, she is 
pitied ; if a third is on the way, those interested are 
angry, and the indifferent keep away ; if a fourth—oh ! 
if a fourth, there will be an explosion of indignation 
against the tyrant of a husband, of pity or of ridicule for 
the wife. But never fear—they are not likely to expose 
themselves to it. 

“‘ Among the middle class, and especially among the 
Parisian middle class, families with one or two children 
are the rule. There has just been founded, under the 
presidency of Mme. Destillon, a league, the object of 
which is the encouragement of large families. I have 
become a member of this league, without being quite 
sure that the methods which it indicates and which it 
proposes will prove very efficacious. But then, I am in 
line with it. I have had four children, and I have al- 
ready been made several times a grandfather. And, as 
Iam past the age of active service, and have long since 
entered on that which we call ‘ territorial,’ I may be al- 
lowed to give advice to others without having it said to 
me, ‘ Practice what you preach.’ ” 

Mr. E. S. Martin notes that the contrivers of plots for 
novels may find a new obstacle to complicate their love 
affairs in the present standard of living among people of 
polite tastes. Instead of cruel fathers, absences, and 
shipwrecks, he suggests that the difficulty of finding in- 
come enough to keep up a home is a sufficient crux for 
the modern love affair. ‘‘ Love-making,’’ he says, 
‘“‘ comes natural to men in the early twenties ; it is then 
that they are most susceptible, and that their habits are 
still in such a formative state that they may reasonably 
be considered to be marriageable. But what young 
man of twenty-two or twenty-three can the conscien- 
tious novelist permit his heroine to marry? If he ven- 
tures to let his young people plight their troth in the 
springtime of life he must hold them to their fealty for 
seven or eight years at least, and probably much longer, 
while his young man is getting a sufficient start in his 
profession to afford his prospective spouse the reason- 
able comforts to which she has been used.”? Mr. Mar- 
tin’s kindly tip to the story writer is based on the theory 
that it costs about $8,000 for a smail family to live a 
year in New York “in decorous semi-comfort.”’ 

Mr. A. J. Bruen exhorts charitable givers to become 
acquainted with all the facts in reference to the disposi- 
tion of their gifts, on the ground that “it is perhaps 
true that some of our charities are beautifully endowed 
institutions for incompetence. The managers wish to 
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run things to suit themselves and if possible shut out all 
outside influence.” 





NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


N the August New England Magazine Henry E. 
Bourne has a long and unusually well illustrated 
article on the city of Cleveland, which he writes from 
both the historical and descriptive point of view. This 
city, which now controls about 300,000 inhabitants, scat- 
tered over ten miles on the lake and five mies inland, is 
yet hardly more than a group of towns, and he says it 
will not for many years become a city with a distinct 
civic individuality. Among the problems which it has 
not successfully solved is the matter of sewage. Much 
of the garbage passes into the lake; and since the city 
water supply comes also from the lake the fact is danger- 
ous. This water supply is drawn through an intake con- 
structed at the expense of several million dollars—a 
tunnel extending under the bed of the lake a distance of 
8,642 feet toa crib. Theoretically the currents render 
the water about the crib safe but storms and counter 
currents running eastward often force polluted water 
into the pipes. The water has been degenerating stead- 
ily. The city has concluded to make a large expendi- 
ture to lengthen the tunnel, purify the river, and erect 
a garbage crematory. 

E. P. Powell, discussing ‘ Jefferson and Hamilton in 
our Education,” says that although New England laid 
the foundation, ‘“‘ she owed to Washington and Jefferson 
and Madison the synthetic work which enabled her 
schools and her churches, her tcwns and her counties to 
span the continent.”” He thinks that when we have 
more thoroughly forgotten the Civil War the influence 
of the South in the making of the nation will be better 
recognized. There is an article on the Society of the 
Cincinnati which gives some quaint account of the man- 
ners of the Hudson River aristocracy of the Colonial 
period. 





THE BOOKMAN 


HE Bookman for August is as lively and readable 

in its presentation of the month’s literary gossip 

and events as if no such thing as the dog days were in 

existence. ‘‘ A Paris Letter’’ says that at last a statue 

is to be erected to Victor Hugo at Besancon. This is to 

be erected next year, while the Paris statue, for which 

six thousand pounds have already been collected, will 

not be unveiled until 1900, the year of the great expo- 
sition. 

So many “people of capable literary secretions have 
announced their inability to digest Zola’s latest book, 
“Rome,” that it must be a slight comfort to the novel- 
ist to hear it at any rate recommended as “ the most in- 
teresting of guide books,”’ which is the most exhaustive 
praise Mr. E. K. Chambers can give it in his review. 
“Tt tells what to see and how to get there; it gives a 
succession of views in the color and light panoramas of 
Rome from its various high points—‘ sun-baked’ under 
its intense sky, its historical ruins crowned by the blue 
dome of St. Peter’s; and all in that strong, massive 
style, the self-conscious attempt of the man who has 
envied Daudet his light touch, to make up in force and 
mass what he lacks in grace and subtle charm.”’ 

The editor of the Bookman says that the University 
Press announced that they have never with one excep- 
tion printed so many copies of a first book by an Amer- 
ican poet as have already appeared of Father John 
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Tabb’s “ poems.”’ ‘The exception was Emily Dickin- 
son ; and it is a curious coincidence that Father Tabb 
should have said recently that of all the American poets 
there is none worthy to go down to posterity except 
Miss Dickinson.” 

Laurence Hutton, in ‘‘ A Note on Kate Field,” says 
that he first met her in the early sixties, when she was 
writing editorials for the New York Herald on a salary 
of $5,000 a year, ‘‘ which was considered in those days 
an enormous price. She was looked upon as the most 
promising young woman in her profession in America.’’ 
Mr. Hutton describes Miss Field as ‘‘ ambitious, self- 
assertive and self-advertising. But she was the soul of 
honesty and honor. She was one of the cleverest and 
most self-contained and self-sustaining women of her 
generation in any country, and hers was one of the most 
contradictory individualities IT have ever known. But 
the good always and largely predominated over the bad. 
She never had a bome; she died alone as she lived 
alone.” 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 


HE complete novel of the August Lippincott’s is a 
story by Paul Leicester Ford, ‘‘ The Great K. & 
A. Train Robbery.” Rhoda Gale discusses “ Immigra- 
tion Evils,’? among them the disturbance of the money 
market due to the sending abroad of money made by the 
foreign laborers. She says that the Italian bankers of 
New York City alone send to Italy from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 per year, being chiefly the savings of unskilled 
laborers. ‘‘ The padrone system, with its iniquitous ex- 
actions and extortions, still exists. Even within the last 
five years padrones having from five hundred to six 
hundred persons employed on sewers and water works 
deducted from their wages from ten to fifteen cents per 
day for procuring them employment, and practiced all 
sorts of impositions upon them. Last year, in fact, not 
less than $100,000 was actually stolen from Italian work- 
ingmen by half a dozen bankers in New York, Boston 
and Newark. An Italian laborer knows that if he goes 
directly to the Italian quarter on his arrival here, he 
can get work. There he falls under the influence and is 
at the disposition of the padrone ; and it is possible for 
a contractor to secure within a few hours a good number 
of these laborers, skilled or unskilled, at wages from 
one-half to one-third below the American standard.’ 
It was in consequence of abuses such as this that in 
1894 there was formed in Boston “‘ The Italian Work- 
men’s Aid Association,” an organization of Americans to 
protect foreigners. 

The other “ serious ’’ article of this number is by Owen 
Hall on “‘ The Federation of Australia.’? He thinks the 
arguments of the Australian federalists depend too 
largely upon the sentimental view of the question to 
prove finally strong. The greatest practical obstacle to 
federation he considers the debt of $500,000,000 of the two 
smaller colonies, New South Wales and Victoria, which 
the parliaments of Western Australia, South Australia 
and Queensland will scarcely care to go security for. Of 
the colonies that may be relied upon as desiring federa- 
tion to the extent of being ready to make some sacrifices 
to secure it, Victoria and Tasmania, the two smallest in 
area, are the only ones that can be relied upon with any 
degree of certainty. 

Mr. J. Knapp Reeve gives some information about the 
pleasant profession of bee keeping. California, the land 
of flowers, is the favorite home of bee culture now, and 
Mr. Reeve tells us that a single bee keeper there has as 
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many as six thousand colonies, producing a total yearly 
of 200,000 pounds of honey, probably the largest in the 
world. Mr. Reeve considers the great value of bee keep- 
ing to be the possibility it offers of pursuit as an indus- 
try in itself or as an adjunct to every farm and village 
home. ‘I have seen it thus an addition to a small vine- 
yard in a country town, each vine shading and protect- 
ing a single colony of the bees and yielding vastly more 
than the vines. A farmer of my acquaintance has half 
a hundred colonies which occupy a quiet corner of a 
small orchard. The farm contains fifty acres, an acre of 
each stand of bees, and my friend tells me that the bees 
pay more net profit than all the farm besides.’’ Two mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand colonies of bees in the United 
States, yielding 6,200,000 pounds of honey a year, sounds 


rather large, but Mr. Reeve thinks that in our econ-: 


omy of food production it is entirely too small, affording 
something less than a pound of honey a year for each 
person in the country. “ It is all wrong,”’ he says, ‘‘ that 
so wholesome an article should be such a rarity and re- 
garded as a luxury rather thin as a thing for general 
use. It is not so much the price as the scarcity of it in 
the markets that makes it seem like a luxury.” 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HE August Ladies’ Home Journal, like most of the 

popular periodicals, is devoted almost entirely to 

fiction. Among its stories the most noticeable is Bret 
Harte’s ‘‘ The Indiscretion of Elsbeth.’’ 

Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst contributes some chapters 
of advice to young men on “ Selecting a Career,” a matter 
which he places next in importance to the selection of a 
wife. He warns his young readers against any hurry in 
actually settling down to their life work. He thinks it 
a great deal wiser to drift, ‘‘ trying almost anything that 
offers as a temporary arrangement, than to make up 
one’s mind finally and irretrievably on an employment 
which may possibly be a misfit and that will involve, 
therefore, a certain amount of failure.”’ 


ADVICE TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 


Under the heading “ A Successful Author’s Advice ” 
a letter is printed from the late Constance Fenimore 
Woolson to a young friend who inquires about the inner 
methods of literary success. At the time Miss Woolson 
wrote this letter there were only two firms of publishers 
who paid their contributors on the acceptance of the 
manuscripts, Messrs. Harper and Appleton. Of course 
this is very different now. It is of some interest to see 
how a magazine writer in America figured out her in- 
come. ‘‘ Suppose you get into Harper’s, the Galaxy, the 
Atlantic, Scribner's, Lippincott’s and Appleton’s once 
each year, you will then have, supposing your article to 
be of good length, $450; if you are fortunate enough to 
get in twice you then have $900, but you see there is no 
certainty about it. Some years I have run up to $2,000, 
but I have been particularly fortunate. As I have prop- 
erty enough to live in a quiet way without the writing, 
you see 1 can afford to let things take their course and not 
press my manuscripts on the editors. If I were youl 
should not give up my position as teacher, but I would 
take my leisure time for writing and commence to send 
out manuscripts. At first don’t send out long ones; 
about five magazine pages is a tempting length to the 
editors, who are overburdened with long manuscripts. 
Don’t be discouraged if one comes back declined ; send 
it right out to some one else and keep doing it. The 
editors don’t know who you are, and they don’t care.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 


N the August Munsey’s Miss Isabel F. Hapgood writes 
of ‘Tolstoy as He Is,”—a very readable article, 
illustrated with a few really beautiful pictures. One of 
the interesting things brought out by Miss Hapgood is 
that the Count has learned to ride a bicycle. Inasmuch 
as Count Tolstoy divided all his possessions three years 
ago among his family, Miss Hapgood considers it per. 
tinent to ask, ‘‘ Where did he get his money to buya 
bicycle last year? And how does he reconcile such a 
mode of locomotion with his theories about having and 
doing nothing which the peasants cannot have and do? 
Somebody—probably one of his children—must have 
given him the wheel; and the fact that his own legs 
still have to do the work.may perhaps reconcile it with 
his conscience.’’ Miss Hapgood, who really knows 
what she is speaking of from personal observation, has 
always been alive to the Count’s curious inconsistencies. 
She says, however, that despite these, ‘ the man is sin- 
cere. Though he certainly does not live like the peas- 
ants, he does live with charming simplicity in the coun- 
try, as our illustrations show. Repin, the celebrated 
artist, the best of all Russian painters, has depicted him 
in his severely plain study, at his country house, in ~° 
linen blouse and heavy shoes, seated on a packing box 
covered with a sack of plaited linden bark. His frieze 
coat, bast shoes, spade, saw and scythe hang against 
the whitewashed walls.” 

An editorial writer in Munsey’s thinks that there is 
new and important life in the Zionite movement for the 
return of the Jews to their ancient home in Palestine. 
“This movement is backed by the influence of the 
Rothschilds and other great Jewish families and so- 
cieties, and as we see its stirrings in every country we 
can believe that it only requires a great popular leader 
to make it one of the important movements in history. 
That it is not purely religious but racial is proven by the 
co-operation of Rabinowitz, the Christian Jew who be- 
came so well known here during the World’s Fair Con- 
gress.” 

Carolyn Halsted holds up to the envy of the new 
woman “A Generation of Woman Authors.’”? She 
thinks that in view of Louise Chandler Moulton, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Stowe, Grace Greenwood, 
Julia Ward Howe and others, the more aggressive forms 
of progress are not necessary for the emancipation of 
feminine genius. 


THE FORUM. 


HE Forum for July is a well-varied and valuable 
number, in which American public questions are 
given a foremost piace. We have selected Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s article on ‘“‘The Presidential Outlook as. 
Europeans View It,’’ Dr. Francis G. Peabody’s on 
‘Substitutes for the Saloon,’? and Professor M. L. 
D’Ooge’s on the quarter centennial of President Angell, 
for more extended notice in our department of ‘“ Lead- 
ing Articles.” 
W. E. RUSSELL ON THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

The number opens with an article by the Hon. Wil- 
liam E. Russell of Massachusetts entitled ‘ Jefferson 
and His Party To-day.”” Mr. Russell eulogizes Jefferson 
asa great statesman whose “work was fundamental, 
national, establishing equality, liberty, creating a great 
republic, enlarging its territory, and making it supreme 
over a continent and respected everywhere. He founded 
a great party as the necessary instrument to accomplish 
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large purposes and the permanent power to maintain 
and enforce undying principles.”’ Mr. Russell’s article 
was written to be read before the Democratic clans 
gathered at Chicago. Its unstinted praise of the Demo- 
cratic party, as ‘“‘the broad, national people’s party, 
which knows no South or North, or East or West, but 
only a whole nation,’ was written and published at a 
time when Mr. Russell could not have been in much 
doubt as to the nature of the platform which his party 
would adopt at Chicago. After some pages of rather 
unqualified praise of what Jefferson would find the 
Democratic party to be to-day if he were alive, Mr. 
Russell proceeds in a paragraph to declare that “‘ free 
coinage of silver, or its compulsory purchase, or any 
compromise legislation by us in that direction, in my 
judgment, is distinctly class legislation, which would 
unsettle business, impair credit, reduce all savings and 
the value of all wages, and whose injurious results no 
man can measure. I have misunderstood the teaching 
of Jefferson and the traditions and principles of his party 
if they do not support this view and sustain a Demo- 
cratic administration in its resolute enforcement of it. 
With Jefferson truth never lay in compromise of princi- 
ple, nor success in evasion of responsibility. Nor will 
they with us. Let Democrats leave compromise and 
expediency to the Republican party, which is ever ready 
to trim and evade, to harmonize its warring factions. 
Let us, if need be, through discussion and agitation, find 
the truth, bravely assert it, and trust our cause to the 
conscience and patriotism of the people.” 

President Eliot of Harvard College was one of the 
speakers at the arbitration conference held several 
months ago in Washington. His remarks are printed as 
an article in this number of the Forum, and are chiefly 
devoted to a denunciation of ‘‘ jingoism.’’ Dr. Eliot tells 
us that he is ‘‘ obliged in honesty to confess that among 
the worst offenders in this respect are to be found several 
eminent graduates of Harvard University.” 


IN PRAISE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. George W. Green writes upon President Cleve- 
land’s second administration, his very extended article 
being a summing up of the principal events of the past 
three years in terms of praise and thankfulness for the 
President’s doings, especially in the matter of the bond 
issues and the management of the national finances. 
Mr. Green thinks Secretary Gresham made a slight error 
of judgment when he tried to restore the Hawaiian 
Queen, and that Secretary Olney was too much of a 
lawyer and too little of a diplomat in his correspondence 
with England over the Venezuela affair ; but in general 
Mr. Green has the highest praise for the foreign policy 
of the Cleveland administration. 


THE BARON DE HIRSH’S BENEFACTIONS. 


The Hon. Oscar S. Straus adds another interesting 
study of the late Baron de Hirsch to the numerous ones 
which have already appeared in other periodicals. 
What Mr. Straus tells us of the amount of the charitable 
gifts of Baron de Hirsch is very interesting : 

“It is, of course, impossible to give a complete list of 
Baron de Hirsch’s benefactions, but the following are 
probably the best known : Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion, $10,000,000 ; De Hirsch trust for the United States, 
$2,500,000 ; trust fund for education in Galicia, $5,000,- 
000; fund for assistance of tradesmen in Vienna and 
Buda-Pesth, $1,455,000 ; fund for the Hungarian poor, 
$1,455,000 ; turf winnings during 1891-4, distributed for 
Qharitable purposes, $500,000; gift to the Empress of 
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Russia for charitable purposes during Russo-Turkish 
war, $200,000 ; gifts in 1893 .to London hospitals and 
other charities, $200,000; gifts to Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, $400,000 ; proceeds of the sale of his son’s 
racing stud, distributed among charities, $60,000. These 
alone amount to the enormous sum of nearly $22,000,000.” 


MR. ROOSEVELT AS HISTORIAN, 


Mr. Roosevelt is the author of eight volumes of history 
and historical biography, and his plans contemplate still 
other volumes in the field of American history. Pro- 
fessor W. P. Trent of the University of the South, whose 
literary judgments are always careful, discriminating 
and just, reviews Mr. Roosevelt’s work as a historian, 
and declares that Mr. Roosevelt is ‘“‘one of the most 
thoughtful, conscientious and illuminating historians of 
our national career that we have yet produced.” Mr. 
Roosevelt’s experiences as a ranchman and sportsman 
in the far West, and the very buoyancy of his patriot- 
ism, have in Mr. Trent’s opirion given him a peculiarly 
valuable insight into the motives and character of the 
men who built up our Western States, and have added 
a very welcome flavor to “‘The Winning of the West,” 
four volumes of which have now appeared. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


The Rev. Dr. C. C. Tiffany, an Episcopal clergyman of 
New York, adds one more to the innumerable throng 
of articles about Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning. 
Dr. Tiffany’s is in some respects the clearest analysis of 
the great Cardinal’s character that any reviewer of 
Mr. Purcell has given us. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, in an essay which does not 
lend itself well to quotation and which should be read 
as a whole, discusses the question, ‘“‘ Is There Another 
Life?” ‘‘‘The evidences of a future life, Sir, are suffi- 
cient,’ was Boswell’s remark to Johnson. ‘I could wish 
for more, Sir’? was Johnson’s reply.”” Professor Goldwin 
Smith evidently feels with Dr. Johnson that the satisfy- 
ing evidences are lacking. His article is apropos of the 
appearance of the Rev. Dr. Salmond’s work entitled 
‘“‘ The Christian Doctrine of Immortality.” 

Gen. Jules von Verdy du Vernois, now retired from 
the Prussian military service, writes upon Moltke and 
his generalship, illustrating Moltke’s methods by an ex- 
planation of the preparations made by the great strate- 
gist in advance for the war with France, and by his 
practical conduct of that memorable campaign. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


“THE North American Review for July opens with 

an article by Professor Moses Coit Taylor of 
Cornell University entitled, ‘‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the Light of Modern Criticism.” This 
learned historical paper answers many criticisms, both 
contemporary and modern, which have been brought 
against the document of 1776, and gives us a fresh sense 
of the greatness and wisdom of the men who launched 
that manifesto and of the vast influence which the doc- 
ument has had upon the destinies of the world. 


THE POLICY OF RUSSIA, 


Kar! Blind writes concerning Russian policy, domestic 
and foreign, under the title ‘‘ After the Coronation at 
Moscow.”’ His article is strongly anti-Russian, holding 
to the view that the new Czar is making a great mistake 
in not proceeding at once to develop some kind of parlia- 
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ment or representative body, while on the other hand it 
is shown that the position of England in the Orient is 
much endangered by Russia’s constant accumulation of 
territory and strength in the direction of India, and by 
her recent success in gaining a moral ascendency over 
the governments of Turkey and China. The article is 
pessimistic and disquieting. 

The Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, president of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, always brings home from 
his foreign travels some interesting notes and observa- 
tions upon national traits and international amenities. 
His latest experiences in England and Australasia have 
supplied him with a fund of incidents, upon which he 
draws for a paper entitled “‘Some International Delu- 
sions.”” He concludes that ‘English arrogance and 
American spread-eagleism and Australian provincialism 
would each receive a deadly blow if the great branches 
of the English race but knew each other. better, and 
these extraordinary international delusions would take 
to themselves wings and fly away.” 


IRRIGATION AGAIN, 


Mr. William E. Smythe, who has written many arti- 
cles for many periodicals upon the possibilities of devel- 
oping the arid portions of the great West by means of 
irrigation, writes again upon that subject ; and in the 
light of present facts and conditions his paper is of 
practical value. He pleads for a national irrigation 
commission which shall deal broadly with all phases of 
the question how to proceed in order to utilize the ir- 
rigable land. 

His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons presents a pleasant 
and discursive paper on “The Teacher’s Duty to the 
Pupil,” and Mr. John Gilmer Speed writes instructively 
in defense of privacy as against the unrestrained dispos- 
ition of the sensational press to invade those spheres of 
life in which the individual has a right to demand that 
he be “let alone.”” Mr. Roland B. Mahany in a brief 
paper expands the suggestion that ‘“‘ sound money is the 
safeguard of labor.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Max ©’Rell writes a witty article on “‘ Petticoat Gov- 
ernment,’”’ which, being in that gentleman’s usual style, is 
distinctly feline. O’Rell makes awful faces at the ‘“‘ new 
woman,” and all women in England and America who 
are in any wise interested in social, moral, religious, or 
political movements for human progress are hideous in 
his eyes, while all women who care for none of those 
things are lovely. Of all the hateful and disfiguring 
things to be found on this planet, total abstinence is 
the most hateful and disfiguring in the opinion of this 
Frenchman, aud the temperance woman is even more 
abominable to him than the suffragist. Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford and Mrs. Margaret Bottome are given 
two or three pages apiece in which to answer O’Rell’s 
sputtering. These ladies, who write with dignity, 
calmness, and refinement, are only to be criticised in 
that they have deemed O’Rell worth their while. 

In the department of ‘‘ Notes and Comments,’ Mr. F. 
L. Oswald writes upon destructive storms, Mr. W. D. 
McCrackan points out the relatively unimportant posi- 
tion of the president of the Swiss Confederation, and 
Mr. H. T. Newcomb insists upon the necessity of limit- 
ing railway competition, while Mr. H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor tells us that American diplomats in Europe should 
be better paid and better trained. 


THE ARENA. 


N our department of “‘ Leading Articles ” we have 
quoted from Dr. Parker’s plea for a national con- 
sumptives’ sanitarium., 

The opening article of the number is a sketch of Judge 
Henry Clay Caldwell of the United States Circuit 
Court, by J. B. Follett. Judge Caldwell has won com. 
mendation for his decisions on questions involving the 
relations of capital and labor. 

Prof. Frank Parsons continues his exposition of the 
evils of the present system of telegraph monopoly 
under which we suffer, and cites abundant testimony to 
prove his case. 

The editor, Mr. B. O. Flower, sketches the personalities 


_ of three leading champions of free silver coinage, Mr. 


Wm. P. St. John of New York City, Jay Cooke, and 
Justice Walter Clark of North Carolina. 

Mr. Flower also contributes an interestiny article on 
Simon Pokagon, chief of the Pottawatomie Indians. 

‘“ Are We Becoming a Homeless Nation ?”’ is the title 
of an article by John O. Yeiser which attempts to show 
that the practice of mortgaging farms in the West is 
making the people landless. He takes his statistics from 
the records of mortgage indebtedness in Nebraska coun- 
ties and from the United States census investigation. 

“Of the 206,820 families in Nebraska only 66,071 oc- 
cupy their own farms or homes clear of encumbrance, 
while 82,291 families rent the farms or homes which 
they occupy. There are not only 82,291 families who 
rent the farms or homes they occupy, but also 58,458 
more families who are listed as owners of the farms and 
homes they occupy that should be considered as tenants 
because the farms or homes they occupy are mortgaged. 
Whoever is obligated to pay tribute upon his home is a 
tenant, whether the receipts for such payments are dig- 
nified by the amount of money they acknowledge to 
have been paid as ‘interest’ or whether it plainly re- 
cites ‘ for rent.’ 

‘Grouping the last two classes together as tenant. 
families and the number of individuals represented in 
the 140,749 tenant families of this state aggregates 720,- 
834 homeless persons whom it will be reasonably safe to 
designate as our landless population. And yet that is 
not all, because of the 66,071 families who occupy and 
own their own farms or homes clear of encumbrance, 
only one member, or usually the head of the house, owns 
the farm or home, and the rest depending upon him are 
homeless and landless, living upon the land of relatives 
by their sufferance—even the wife’s dower interest or 
part of it never attaches until after her husband’s 
death. On account of this extra number of landless 
people we may add 227,208 more to the homeless class, 
making the total landless population of Nebraska 993,042, 
as against 66,071, the number of the other class.” 





THE POLITICO-ECONOMIC JOURNALS. 


OT less than six reviews devoted exelusively to 
political and social discussion and edited by uni- 
versity professors are now issued regularly in the United 
States. These quarterly and bi-monthly periodicals are 
constantly contributing to the literatures of those de- 
partments of knowledge which they were founded to 
foster. The current quarter’s output in the form of 
solid and well-considered articles on public questions of 
present interest and importance is especially large, as 
is evidenced in our departments of ‘“‘ Leading Articles of 
the Month.” 
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In the Political Science Quarterly (Columbia Univer- 
sity), Mr. H. T. Newcomb gives an admirable résumé 
of what has been accomplished in federal railway regu- 
lation under the Interstate Commerce law, which has 
now been in operation nine years. Mr. Edward Cary 
of the New York Times reviews the past twenty-five 
years of American party politics in relation to finance, 
concluding that within that period the currency has not 
been a controlling issue in any national election, that 
on the whole the “ inflation’? vote in Congress has 
suffered a decrease, and that all signs now point to the 
defeat of the party which favors ‘‘inflation.’”? Prof. 
Frank Fetter of the University of Indiana discusses the 
function and maintenance of the gold reserve, suggest- 
ing measures for rendering its preservation less difficult 
than at present. We have already quoted from Pro- 
fessor Clark’s article on ‘‘ Free Coinage and Prosperity.” 
Prof. Herbert L. Osgood publishes the first of a series of 
papers on “‘ The Corporation as a Form of Colonial Gov- 
ernment,’’ and Prof. Munroe Smith continues his studies 
of ‘‘ Four German Jurists’’ (Bruns, Windscheid, Jhering, 
Gneist). Professor Ashley of Harvard reviews Fred- 
eric Seebohm’s recent work on “ The Tribal System in 
Wales.” =, 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science contains articles on ‘‘ The Principles of 
Sociology,’’ by Lester F. Ward ; ‘‘ The Fusion of Polit- 
ical Parties,’? by D. S. Remsen ; ‘‘ Pennsylvania Paper 
Currency,” by C. W. Macfarlane, and ‘ Railroad Pool- 
ing,” by M. A. Knapp. 

The May number of the Yale Review (the last at hand) 
has several timely articles. From Dr. Gould’s ‘ Eco- 
nomics of Improved Housing ”’ we have quoted in another 


department. Mr. Louis R. Ehrich writes on the political 
situation in Colorado, asserting that the state has 
already taken “the gold cure.’? Mr. James B. Reynolds 
of the New York University Settlement contributes a 
very instructive discussion of ‘‘ The Commercial Rela- 


tions of the Poor.” There is editorial comment on the 
subjects of political science in the schools, sociology and 
the servant girl, and the sugar bounty cases. 

From the American Journal of Sociology (bi-monthly, 
University of Chicago) we have selected Prof. Jesse 
Macy’s letter on Swiss politics and Prof. Marion Tal- 
bot’s article of ‘‘ Sanitation and Sociology} ” for quota- 
tion in our department of “‘ Leading Articles.” An in- 
teresting account of “‘ Profit Sharing at Ivorydale” is 
furnished by I. W. Howerth. Frédéric Passy writes on 
“The Peace Movement in Europe.”’ 

The Journal of Political Economy, also of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and published quarterly, contains articles 
on ‘Credit Devices and the Quantity Theory,” by H. 
Parker Willis; ‘‘ Factory Legislation in Italy,’’ by 
Romolo Broglio d’Ajano; “Subjective and Exchange 
Value,” by Henry W. Stuart, and “ Transportation on 
the Great Lakes,’? by George Tunell (see our “ Leading 
Articles of the Month ’’). 

The Harvard Quarterly Journal of Economics opens 
with an exhaustive paper on “ The Beginnings of Town 
Life in the Middle Ages,” by Prof. W. J. Ashley. Mr. 
Frederick R. Clow offers some “Suggestions for the 
Study of Municipal Finance,’’ and Mr. C. M. Walsh con- 
tributes a rather savage review of W. A. Shaw’s “ His- 
tory of Currency.”? We have quoted elsewhere from Mr. 
North’s article on industrial arbitration. 


Gunton’s Magazine. 


Among the few monthlies given up to politics and 
social science Gunton’s Magazine has an important 
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place. It isafree lance among the reviews, unencum- 
bered by any burden of academic dignity, and it often 
pays its respects to the university quarterlies with a 
certain directness and force of expression which the 
quarterlies hardly venture to imitate. Its choice of sub- 
jects is capital ; themes of immediate practical inter- 
est predominate. The July number reviews the Repub- 
lican convention, investigates the economic effects of 
tipping, describes a tour through the ready-made cloth- 
ing shops of New York City, discusses the state owner- 
ship of railroads and the present depression among 
farmers, gives an account of land taxation in Japan, and 
treats a number of other timely topics from its peculiar 
point of view. 
American Magazine of Civics. 

Noteworthy articles appearing in the American Mag- 
azine of Civics are Dr. W. G. Puddefoot’s reply to the 
question, ‘‘ Is the Foreigner a Menace to the Nation ?’’ 
Belva Lockwood’s account of the arbitration conference 
at Washington, Miss Alice Woodbridge’s ‘‘ Woman’s 
View of the Industrial Problem,’’ Clarence S. Palmer’s 
plea for ‘‘ Municipal Home Rule,” and Adeline Knapp’s. 
account of the woman suffrage campaign in California, 
which she asserts is far from being as one-sided as eager 
advocates of suffrage for women have wished to believe. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


“HE Educational Review is not issued in July or 
August. The June number contains important 
articles on college entrance requirements in science, by 
Ralph S. Tarr ; on college organization and government, 
by President Charles F. Thwing ; on the possible im- 
provement of rural schools, by James H. Blodgett ; on 
evolutionary psychology and education, by H. M. Stan- 
ley, and on the work of the London School Board, by 
T. J. Macnamara, . 

The School Review, the leading journal of secondary 
education, is published at the University of Chicago and 
makes an attractive appearance. Its June number con- 
tains the preliminary report of the committee appointed 
by the National Educational Association on the subject 
of college entrance requirements, together with an ac- 
count of the method of appointment, membership, and 
purposes of the committee and portraits of the mem- 
bers. The magazine is very creditable to its editors. 


COSMOPOLIS. 
N Cosmopolis we have fiction by Mr. Zangwill, a short 
story by Paul Bourget and a dramatic piece by 
Madame Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. Lady Blenner- 
hassett writes in German on ‘‘ The Ethics of the Modern 
Romance.’”’ Madame Jessie White Mario defends the 
action of Italy during the Franco-German war, main- 
taining the attitude of the Italians was always the same. 
Victor Emmanuel was willing to support France 
against Germany if France would allow him to take 
Rome ; if not, not. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell give the first 
chapter of their history of lithography. It is entitled 
“ The Cellini of Lithography,” and is a description of the 
struggles and triumph of Aloys Senefelder. One of the 
most interesting articles in the Review is the collection 
of letters from the famous Russian novelist Tourgenieff 
to Madame Pauline Viadort, to Gustave Faubert and 
to Madame Commanville. Mr. Norman writes the Eng- 
lish chronique under the title of ‘‘The Globe and the 
Island.” 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


E have to congratulate Mr. St. Loe Strachey 

upon the brilliant success he has achieved in 
bringing out the first number of the new series of the 
Cornhill Magazine. The Cornhill in its time has had 
many vicissitudes. It was the first magazine to achieve 
a great popularity, as many as 124,000 copies of the first 
number being sold ; nor is it surprising, considering the 
fact that Thackeray edited it, and gathered around it so 
brilliant a staff of artists and writers. Among the con- 
tributors for the year 1860 were Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Lockyer, Mrs. Browning, Swinburne, Lord Lytton and 
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Adelaide Procter. Among the other contributors were 
Washington Irving, Sir John Herschell, G. H. Lewis, 
Matthew Aroold, Fitz James Stephen, Harriet Marti- 
neau, and Anthony Trollope. Several years later the 
Cornhill renewed its youth by coming out at sixpence 
under the editorship of Mr. James Payn. It has now ac- 
complished another rejuvenation by taking Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey as editor, and has reverted to the price of one 
shilling, at which it was published under Thackeray. 
It has been enlarged and improved. The July number is 
capital from every point of view, with an up-to-date air 
about it which gives the best promise for the success of 
the new editor. 


THACKERAY AS AN EDITOR. 


Mrs. Ritchie contributes the first article, in which she 


utilizes fragments from the volume of correspondence _ 


which poured into her father’s hands during the two 
years that he first edited the Cornhill. 

‘“‘Tt was in the spring of 1862 that my father ceased to 
be editor of The Cornhill Magazine, although he went 
on writing for its columns to the end. After his death 
‘Denis Duval’ was published, with a note and introduc- 
tion. It was not till after my father had resigned the 
editorship in 1862 that George Eliot and Mrs. Gaskell 
joined the ranks of The Cornhill. ‘Romola’ was brought 
out in the July number of the same year, 1862, and Mrs. 


Gaskell’s novel of ‘ Wives and Daughters’ followed in 
1864. Later on came Meredith and Hardy, and some of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s finest work. Honored hands had been 
at work for The Cornhill during all these years ! 
Leighton’s drawings for ‘Romola’ are wellknown. Be- 
sides Lord Leighton’s illustrations to ‘Romola,’ some of 
Richard Doyle’s delightful cartoons had appeared there. 
Sir John Millais had been making striking designs for 
Trollope’s stories, and Frederick Walker illustrating the 
‘Story of Elizabeth,’ which story was published under 
my father’s editorship.”’ 

Mrs. Ritchie speaks with enthusiasm of the publishers 
of the Cornhill. In fact everything relating to the 
magazine appears to her in a rose colored light. 


AN ARTICLE BY MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith contributes a brief article on 
‘“‘Burke.”’ It is too short to enable him to deal ade- 
quately with the theme, but one or two sentences may 
be quoted as iudicating the line taken by Mr. Smith. 

‘* As a whole, the ‘ Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion,’ considering the fearful gravity of the crisis and 
the dangerous character of the passions to which the 
appeal was addressed, can hardly be regarded otherwise 
than as a literary crime. ‘The general view of the sub- 
ject is not only inadequate, but false.’ 

Speaking of Burke’s association with Fox, Mr. Smith 
touches upon the question of the connection between 
private morality and politics. 

‘‘ Fox’s character had been formed at the gambling 
table, and Napoleon was right in saying that he would 
never, if he could help it, employ a gambler. . The reck- 
lessness of the gambling table was brought by Fox into 
the arena of public life. We are asked whether we 
would have refused to accept a good measure from Mir- 
abeau because he was a debauchee. We would not re- 
fuse to accept a good measure from Satan, but we have 
a shrewd though old-fashioned suspicion that Satan’s 
private character would appear in his public conduct, 
as that of Mirabeau unquestionably did.’’ 


REINDEERS FOR SCOTLAND, 


There is an excellent article on ‘‘ Animal Helpers and 
Servers,’’ by Mr. C. J. Cornish, in which he describes 
many services animals have been trained to render to 
men. He suggests that the large Chow dog from North- 
ern China might form the basis of a new breed of cart 
dogs for minor traffic. They are immensely strong in 
the shoulder and have far greater pulling power than 
any of the breeds that in Holland and Belgium are used 
for drawing carts. Mr. Cornish also suggests that the 
reindeer might be introduced with advantage as a 
draught animal in the Highlands. He says: 

“The only animal which can travel at speed over 
heather and bog is the reindeer. Comparing his experi- 
ence of the powers of draught of the reindeer on the 
‘trundra’ of the Arctic coast with the performance of 
ponies on the Scotch moors, Mr. A. Trevor-Battye de- 
clares that the former are in every way superior for the 
ordinary draught work at a Scotch shooting-lodge. 
They can travel at speed over the roughest heather, 
will swim or flounder over the wettest bog, still draw- 
ing their sledge, and would convey shooting parties, dead 
game or provisions to and from the most distant and 
difficult ground at a speed of from ten to twelve miles 
an hour. The experiment of breeding young reindeer 
has already succeeded at Woburn Abbey, and before 
long some trial teams will be working in the Highlands.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE are several good articles in the Nineteenth 

Century for July, but, like most of the English 

magazines this month, it is not brilliant. We notice 
Sir Lepel Griffin’s article elsewhere. 


A DUTCH WOMAN’S WORD FOR THE BOERS. 


Mrs. Lecky, in a short spirited article entitled “A 
Warning to Imperialists,’”’ expresses the sentiment of 
indignation which the attack on the Transvaal occasioned 
among friends of the Boer republic. Mrs. Lecky, speak- 
ing of Jameson’s raid, said : 

‘“* An electric shock of indignation ran through all Af- 
rikanders from the Limpopo to the Cape. All differences 
between the Cape Colony and the Republic about tariffs 
and -the like were forgotten, and it is now quite clear 
that if ever England wanted to revenge Majuba, there 
would be an end of her paramount power, although for 
the moment her arms might conquer. The paramount 
power cannot live by physical force alone, but by up- 
holding right and justice. It has already received a rude 
shock. There was at first a strong suspicion that the 
British government countenanced the revolution, and it 
is even now difficult to persuade Afrikanders of the 
contrary. ‘Are you now convinced,’ writes a distin- 
guished Cape Afrikander, ‘of the utter falsehood and 
cowardice of those who tried to coin out of minor 
grievances a revolution so as to take the Transvaal from 
its rightful owners. If all the men and all the 
money England possesses were given at the present 
moment, it would not bring back the respect she has 
lost nor the love of just people here, and if ever England 
is to be looked upon as great here it will be only after 
she has had the moral courage to clear herself from com- 
plicity and disavow this scandalous proceeding.’ ”’ 


A COMMERCIAL UNION WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 


Sir Frederick Youny, vice-president of the Royal Co- 
lonial Institute, writing on this subject, puts forward a 
scheme of his own, the essence of which is that all goods 
coming into the Empire from foreign ports should pay a 
special navy tax or police toll of 244 per cent. He cum- 
bers up his scheme by proposing to establish a fiscal 
parliament. All that is practical in his proposal is con- 
tained in the following paragraph : 

“That a special duty of 244 per cent. be imposed upon 
foreign produce imported into the whole Empire. It is 
estimated that this would amount to nearly £9,000,000, 
which would constitute a common fund which would be 
appropriated by the fiscal parliament as a contribution 
to the central government, which at present bears al- 
most the entire cost, for the naval defense of the Empire. 
This would relieve the colonies from the payment of 
subsidies, and would be supplied jointly by the colonies 
and Great Britam. Besides being relieved from the 
payment of subsidies the colonies would enjoy preferen- 
tial treatment in the markets of the United Kingdom.”’ 


REFORMATION AND REUNION. 


Mr. George W. E. Russell, replying to Mr. Birrell’s 
paper on the English Reformation, maintains that the 
Reformation had little or nothing to do with the mass. 
The vital point of the Reformation was the repudiation 
of the Pope’s authority ; hence he regards Lord Hali- 
fax’s attempt to re-establish the unity of Christendom 
by the recognition of the headship of the Pope as open 
to the following objections : 

“ First, we should have to admit that the Pope is in- 
fallible in matters of faith and morals ; and I, for one, 
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no more believe it than I believe that the earth is 
square. We must abandon our secure foothold on the 
creeds and the Bible for the varying and perhaps incon- 
sistent decisions of successive Popes. We must exchange 
the characteristic virtues of the Church of England—an 
open Bible, a vernacular liturgy, communion in both 
kinds, freedom of marriage for the clergy, freedom of 
communion ‘for the laity—for the opposite evils of the 
Roman system. And, in the region of practical effort, 
we should renounce our passport to the sympathies of 
the great Anglo-Saxon race, which has, to all appear- 
ance, broken finally with Rome and all that savors of 
her. Wecome then to this: The headship of the Pope 
is unsupported by Scripture or history, is vehemently 
repudiated by a great part of modern Christendom, and 
could not be accepted by us without grievous loss to our 
spiritual privileges and opportunities.” 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


The Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell writes a well-informed 
article concerning the present position of the woman 
movement in Germany. The legal status of woman in 
the Fatherland from a political point of view is very 
bad : 

‘¢ Associations founded for political objects may not 
have women, scholars or apprentices as members, nor 
may women, scholars or apprentices be present at any 
meetings of such associations.’ So runs the Prussian 
Coalition law, and the laws of Bavaria, Brunswick and 
some of the smaller states impose the same limitations 
on women; while in Saxony, where the laws allow 
women to be present at political meetings, they may 
not be members of political associations. These laws ex- 
plain in a large measure why there is not in Germany, 
as in England and America, any strong and well-organ- 
ized woman movement.’’ 

Mrs. Russell thinks that the only hope for women lies 
with the Social Democrats. She says : 

“ But the future of the woman movement in Germany 
undoubtedly lies with the Social Democrat party, the 
only strong political party in the world that demands 
the full equality of the sexes. When the middle-class 
women make demands, they have no political party to 
represent them ; when the working women wish to agi- 
tate for anything, they have forty-seven members of the 
Reichstag to push their claims.”’ 


A CATHOLIC ON THE MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION, 


Mr. T. C. Down tells the story of the Manitoba school 
question from the point of view of thoroughgoing ad- 
vocates of the Remedial bill. Hcw things are going may 
be imagined from the following sentence with which he 
opens his essay : 

‘‘ The history of the past six years of Protestant dom- 
ination in Manitoba affords such a display of tyranny 
and oppression as would seem at the present time to be 
incredible. The treatment of the Roman Catholics, by 
which they are wholly deprived of the enjoyment of the 
rights in the education of their children secured to them 
by the constitution, comes as near to persecution as can 
well be conceived in these days of boasted toleration 
and enlightenment.”’ 


LONDON MUSIC HALLS, 


Mr. Frederick Wedmore reports the result of a little 
study which he made of the music halls. Mr. Wedmore 
defends the tableaux vivants, praises the organized 
dances, but deplores the songs sung by some women, 
which he ¢gnfesses are not the songs which he would 
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take any woman of gentle or good mind to listen to. Mr. 
Albert Chevalier, he says, is incomparably the most ret- 
icent and finished artist of the men of the music halls ; 
£400 per week was paid to Yvette Guilbert at the Em- 
pire, and Chevalier refused an engagement which would 
have brought him in £8,000 a year. On the whole he 
does not think the music hall entertainment can claim to 
be either elevating or refined. In. the popularization of 
new discoveries he sees a new vista which may possibly 
bring a better class of people to the music halls. 


MANNERS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Lord Meath asks whether manners are disappearing 
from Great Britain. He thinks that a great part of the 
unpopularity of England is due not to politics or to 
jealousy, but is the result of personal experience of the 
rude and overbearing manner of individual Englishmen. 
Englishmen wear hats in foreign hotels where every 
foreigner is bareheaded ; they will go out to dinner in 
shooting coats, and walk about the streets of large towns 
in knickerbockers or mountaineering attire, with an 
utter disregard to the etiquette of the place where they 
are. Lord Meath therefore exhorts British men and 
women to consider whether politeness is not worth 
preserving, even from an imperial point of view. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham gives us another of his 
sketches of early Spanish travelers in South Africa. 
His subject this time is Alvar Nunez. Mr. Prothero pub- 
lishes some ‘‘ New Letters of Edward Gibbon,’’ the his- 
torian ; and Sir Edward Braddon, the Prime Minister of 
Tasmania, contributes an article which gives the history 
of the federation movement in Australasia. Before this 
year runs out the meeting of an Australasian convention 
to draw up a scheme of federation will be immediately 
impending. Sir Edward hopes that it is possible in the 
next two years that Australasia may be under one flag 
and under one government. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


‘| ‘HE first place in the Fortnightly Review is taken up 

by Olive Schreiner’s ‘“‘ Stray Thoughts on South 
Africa.’’ It well deserves the place is occupies, and is 
noticed elsewhere. So also is Dr. Horton’s article on 
England’s education system. 


THE GROWTH OF LORD SALISBURY. 


Mr. Escott, who remains faithful to his first love, 
thinks that the crowning proof of Lord Salisbury’s gen- 
ius is that he has made friends with Mr. Chamberlain. 
The article is interesting, although it is little more than 
a review of Mr. Traill’s book. Mr. Escott says: 

‘* A Disraelian study of Robert Cecil is to be found in 
Julian Ferrars, brilliant, haughty, reserved, industrious, 
who, when straitened in his private circumstances, still 
contrives to supply his wife’s wardrobe, not less splen- 
didly than in their prosperous days, out of the proceeds 
of his writing in that periodical, ‘an organic law of 
which it is that the most opulent contributor should be 
paid as liberally as the neediest.’ ”’ 

Most people have regarded Lord Salisbury as a party 
man, whereas Mr. Escott insists taat ‘‘ the independence 
of party shibboleths was the keynote struck by Lord 
Robert Cecil at St. Stephen's about the period of his re- 
sistance to Lord John Russell’s Oxford reforms.’’ 

In fact, Mr. Escott even discovers a resemblance be- 
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tween the ideas of Lord Salisbury and those of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. He says: 

“The unprejudiced union for the sake of a national 
idea of patriotic politicians on both sides was the 
object never lost sight of by Churchill. That it is the 
goal whither events are gradually bringing us was. 
Robert Cecil’s underlying conviction, when he wrote his 
Oxford essay, to say nothing of a good many other essays 
and articles besides. Poor Randolph Churchill’s precip- 
itateness alone prevented his full participation in the 
practical triumph led by Lord Salisbury of this political 
thought.”’ 

Mr. Escott thinks in time Lord Salisbury will win a 
place in popular affection beside Lord North, Lord Mel-. 
bourne and Lord Palmerston. 


THE ART OF THE YEAR. 


Mr. Claude Phillips, writing on the exhibition of 
paintings in the French Salon this year, comes to the 
following conclusion : ; 

“The great exhibitions of Paris and London, supple- 
mented by those more private and intimate ones in 
which some of the bright particular luminaries of paint- 
ing allow themselves to shine, furnish a very fair and 
sufficient summary of the state of art at the present 
moment. Is it not clear that we have reached a limit 
beyond which the study of open air effect, of light under 
natural and artificial conditions, cannot well go; beyond 
which the eye, puzzled by the subtlety or the audacity 
of pictorial statement, will refuse to be convinced, and 
even the most passionate lover of experiment and all- 
round expansion will cry out for mercy ?”’ 


A DIATRIBE AGAINST LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


‘‘Quida,” under the characteristic title of ‘‘ A High- 
way Robber,’’ assails the light railway. She maintains. 
the light railway is not a light railway, that it is being 
promoted on false pretenses, and that it proposes to at- 
tain its end by plundering the public of its highways. 
and destroying the beauty of English scenery. She 
says : 

* If the public want new railways, if the farmers de- 
sire steam-power as a means of carrying their produce 
for sale, by all means let them have it ; but let them (or 
the state, if its interference be deemed desirable) pur- 
chase land and make a road apart for their transit. To 
use and encumber the common highway, and imperil 
the lives of all those who frequent it, is the sacrifice of 
all the elementary principles of equity.’’ 


JULES SIMON. 


Mr. Albert Vandam contributes one of his interesting 
personal articles about Jules Simon. He says: 

“Jules Simon is a kind of King Lear—or, to keep 
strictly within French nomenclature and within the 
truth, the Pére Goriot of the Third Republic. For Jules 
Simon had no outbursts of all-devouring fury, like 
Shakespeare’s majestic figure ; Jules Simon was nearly 
throughout like Balzac’s too-accommodating hero. The 
fact of the retired and doting tradesman’s fondness for 
his daughters did not justify his senile concessions to 
them, his ignoble complicity in their liaisons, his two-ac- 
commodating protection of their lovers, who to a certain 
extent batten and fatten upon him andthem. Jules 
Simon, like Goriot, had his reward. He ‘established’ 
his daughter, the Third Republic, as Goriot ‘ established’ 
his girls, and for a while he was the honored, petted 
guest in the new ménage. Then came the decline and 
downfall, which the most superficial observer of the his- 
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tory of the Republic for the last nineteen years will be 
enabled to work out for himself without my aid.’’ 


TRICOUPIS. 


Mr. J. D. Bourchier, a personal friend of the late dis- 
tinguished Greek statesman, writes a very interesting 
character sketch of Tricoupis. It is more than a char- 
acter s ketch, it is a brief biography and a sketch of 
modern history of Greece. It is in vain, therefore, to 
summarize it here, but the following anecdote will ap- 
peal to many who care nothing about the vicissitudes of 
Greek parties : 

‘Many years ago Tricoupis was voyaging in a sailing 


* vessel off the Greek coast when a dog fell overboard. 


Tricoupis requested the captain to lower a boat in order 

to save the animal’s life, but the captain, not recogniz- 

ing his passenger, refused. Tricoupis at once threw off 

his coat and leaped into the sea. The captain was, of 

course, obliged to lower the boat, and thus the dog was 
*rescued.”’ 

Like all other men who have risen in the world, Tri- 
coupis never shrunk from hard work : 

‘“* One of the most remarkable of Tricoupis’ character- 
istics was his unwearied industry. He worked inces- 
santly from early morning to midnight, returning home 
from his office or the Chamber to snatch a hasty meal, 
and denying himself the repose of the mid-day siesta. 
He took his food at irregular hours, and never seemed 
hungry ; he never drank wine ; he never smoked. He 
was unmarried, but his modest home in the Academy 
street was shared by his sister, a truly remarkable 
woman who devoted her life to his cause.”’ 


AN ALTERNATIVE LAND BILL FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. W. E. Bear, writing on ‘‘The Muddle of. Irish 
Land Tenure,” makes the following suggestions : 

‘Instead of a bill to amend the muddle of land tenure 
in Ireland — the ‘ topsy-turvydom,’ as Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four termed it in introducing his bill—it appears to me 
that a clean sweep should be made of the tenancy pro- 
visions of the Land acts, for the purpose of replacing 
them by a simple and comprehensive measure, applica- 
ble to all classes of agricultural or pastoral holdings in 
Ireland, excepting genuine and well defined demesnes, 
home farms, holdings let by landlords to persons in their 
employment during service, allotments, and town parks. 
All agricultural and pastoral holdings in Ireland would 
be let on perpetual leases at rents revaluable every thirty 
years, but variable annually in proportion to the average 
prices of farm products for the preceding year, just as 
the tithe rent charge varies in accordance with the 
average prices of corn for the preceding seven years.’’ 

If the Irish landlords do not like this, Mr. Bear would 
summarily replace them by the state. 


THE ORIGIN OF SOP’S FABLES. 


Professor Max Miiller prints his lecture on “ Coinci- 
dences’”? which he addressed to the Royal Society of 
Literature. Init he discusses at some length the coin- 
cidences which are to be found, not between Eastern and 
Western things, but chiefly between the Budéhists and 
Christian religions’ Incidentally, however, he refers to 
Esop, and it is interesting to know that, in the profes- 
sor’s opinion, Aisop’s fables came to us from India. He 
Says : 

“T was formerly more doubtful as to the Eastern 
origin of the fables of Asopus and Pheedros, but follow- 
ing up the subject with a perfectly unprejudiced mind, 
I have become more and more inclined to admit that 
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India was the soil that produced them originally, and 
that the principal characters in these fables, and the 
whole surroundings, are Eastern rather than Western. 
We know very little about the origin of fables in Greece. 
The very name of sopus has been explained by 
Professor Welcker as meaning swarthy. From India, 
by way of Persia and Lydia, a burnt faced Hsopus may 
well have carried these fables to Alexandria, or to some 
equally accessible mart that was open to the Greeks of 
Ionia and Athens. Here at Alexandria Babrius, who 
composed the oldest Greek version we possess of Ausopian 
fables, may have laid in his stores, while Phedrus, the 
slave of Augustus, rendered them popular afterward 
over the civilized world.”’ 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for July is a fair average 
number. We notice elsewhere an anonymous arti- 
cle on Home Rule, Mr. Spielmann’s plea for a ‘“‘ Reform 
for South Kensington Museum,’ and Mrs. or Miss Mul- 
hall’s interesting paper on “‘ Girls’ Schools on the Con- 
tinent.”” There are several articles which can only be 
mentioned ; among these, there is the best natural his- 
tory paper that Phil Robinson has ever written. It is 
an account of the result of his close observation of the 
nesting of two fairs of rooks near his house. There was 
only one nest, but the two hens took turns at sitting on 
the nest, and two cocks shared the task of feeding the 
sitting birds, but as soon as the eggs were hatched the 
supernumerary pair took no further share in rearing the 
brood. Miss Caillard’s article on ‘‘ Transcendentalism 
and Materialism ”’ is too transcendental for the general 
reader. Anarticle on Ovid and Natural History is in- 
teresting and brightly written, but the article on 
‘¢ Money and Politics ’’ is somewhat disappointing. 


THE FRENCH IN NORTH AFRICA, 


Mr. A. E. Pease writes a somewhat discursive article 
concerning the future of Northern Africa. He has been 
traveling in the neighborhood of Abyssinia and Somali- 
land, but the most interesting part of his article is that 
in which he gives his reasons for making over the 
whole of Northwest Africa to France. He met in his 
travels a French explorer, who gives him a very in- 
teresting description of Sahara. He told him that 
“the interior of the Sahara was so different from the 
desert I knew so well, sometimes a boundless sea of sage- 
green level, sometimes a rolling ocean of sand-hills 
sprinkled with vegetation, sometimes like an intermina- 
ble river bed of bowlders and gravel, and sometimes a 
labyrinth of mighty sand dunes. He told me of forests, 
mountain ranges, great trees and swamps, of the civili 
zation of the Touaregs, of their literature, of their mode 
of life, and their methods of warfare. He had satisfied 
himself of the existence of crocodiies cut off in ages long 
ago from watercourses that have disappeared, and, 
stranger still, of red deer, apologizing for asking me to 
believe a thing that was opposed to all preconceived 
theories of their habitat.”’ 

Mr. A. E. Pease does not think that France cannot 
colonize : 

“The administration, especially the military, is admir- 
able, her system of magnificent roads and bridges and 
her reclamation of deserts by artesian wells are splendid 
monuments of her rule, and the working of the Bureau 
Arabe is in the hands of devoted and hard working 
officers, while where municipal control exists it is 
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marked by public spirit; and if she would only give 
greater encouragement to European enterprise other 
than French the annual deficit on her Algerian posses- 
sions, notwithstanding her enormous expenditure and 
huge garrison, would soon disappear as it has in Tunisia. 
Capital and colonists are the desiderata. I was amazed 
at what the French have accomplished in Tunisia in a 
few years; every oasis, even fur south in the Djereed, 
where I traveled a year ago, was marked with the heal- 
ing hand, wells sunk, palms planted, the forests in the 
north protected ; and, to my intense surprise, I found 
even a telegraph station in that unvisited vestige of a 
fine city—Nefta on the frontier.”’ 


ANTI-ANTITOXIN, 


Dr. Lennox Browne discusses in an article which is 
rather weighed down than illuminated with statistics 
as to whether or not antitoxin does any good for diph- 
theria. Among the figures and the percentages which 
go to prove that its alleged benefits have been immensely 
exaggerated, Dr. Browne raises the question ‘‘ whether 
really the value of the treatment depends at all, or 
to any appreciable degree, on the presence of the 
antidotal element, and whether injections of pure steril- 
ized serum would not have an equally beneficial result. 
In other words, whether stimulation by transfusion of 
the blood-fluid is not more responsible for any good 
achieved than the immunizing agent contained in the 
antitoxic serum. Two facts support this view: 1, The 
undoubtedly increased resistance to the disease when 
the treatment is commenced early, and 2, the inability, 
even when death is averted, to prevent the paralytic and 
other sequel expressive of the poisoning of the system 
by the toxines of the malady.’’ 


A NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN PERSIA. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis reports a conversation with a 
Persian stateman, who, being questioned concerning 
the Shah’s death, proclaimed the existence of a great 
religious movement in Persia, of which the outside 
world knows nothing. He said : 

‘A vast underground agitation is going on through- 
out our Mussulman population, of which Europeans can 
gather but the faintest and vaguest idea ; but one thing 
is undeniable, that this movement is daily and hourly 
gathering momentum throughout the Mussulman world. 
‘This new conception of a universal religion and moral- 
ity, incorporating the results of modern progress, but 
culled severely and built up from the scattered precepts 
of Islamic tradition, is just now shaking the old Persian 
régime to its foundations, and as Persia has been 
throughout classical time the home and starting-point 
of all Mussulman innovations, I think it probable that 
this regenerating movement will spread throughout all 
Mohammedan lands.’ ”’ 

At the close of this interview, Mr. Haweis says : 

“IT think, on the whole, the Persian was distinctly 
hopeful about his country and the new Shah, though he 
intimated that he expected that disturbance would 
shortly occur and blood be shed not a hundred miles 
from Teheran.”’ 


WHAT CHINA MUST DO TO BE SAVED. 


Mr. Boulger, in an article entitled ‘‘ Li Hung Chang,” 
sets forth what he thinks Li Hung Chang must induce 
the Chinese government to doif Chinais to be saved. 
As these things involve, among other items, the transfer 
of the capital from Pekin to Hankow, and the construc- 
tion cf a railway from that city to Canton, it is evident 
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that China has a great deal to do to be saved. Mr. 
Boulger says : 

‘“‘By three practical measures—the abolition of the 
censors, the reduction of the Viceroys for the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the central government, 
and the transfer of the capital to the interior—an 1m- 
mense stride toward the true regeneration of China 
would be effected.”’ 

But even if all this is done, China, although on the 
way to heaven, will not be safe until she has a standing 
army disciplined by European officers : 

“ Without entering into details, it might be said that 
the main idea would be the formation of several corps, 


. specially trained and officered, with permanent camps at 


Pekin, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nankin and Canton. Five 
corps of 25,000 men each would suffice as a commence- 
ment, and would provide China with the nucleus of an 
army. Up to the present absolutely nothing has been 
done in this direction.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review has an article which is devoted 
to an attempt to prove what is not true—viz., that 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes ordered Jameson to cross the frontier. 
Mr. Maxse’s argument is very ingenious and very elabo- 
rate, but it has the misfortune to lead up to a conclusion 
which is false. Mr. Cecil Rhodes knew that Jameson 
proposed to cross the Transvaal frontier on the morning 
of the day on which he crossed it, but Jameson crossed 
on his own responsibility. Mr. Rhodes wrote out a tele- 
gram telling him to stay where he was, but the telegraph 
wires being cut the telegram could not be delivered. 


THE PROPOSED IMPERIAL ZOLLVEREIN. 


Mr. J. G. Colmer, a Canadian, says: 

“‘Tt can hardly be believed that Mr. Chamberlain will 
have long to wait before he is asked to summon an 
Imperial conference to consider the question. There is 
no doubt as to the feasibility of closer commercial rela- 
tions between the Colonies and the United Kingdom if 
the matter is approached in a broad spirit of compro- 
mise. Certain principles will have to be kept in mind in 
the negotiations if they are to bear fruit in the near 
future. The scheme must be simple, and it must be 
moderate in its incidence in the United Kingdom. It 
must upset as little as possible the free-trade theories 
which prevail in the United Kingdom, and the fiscal sys- 
tem that has been in force for so many years. The same 
remark applies to the fiscal conditionsin operation in the 
Colonies, and certainly no scheme will have any chance 
of acceptance in the Colonies which involves the giving 
up of any of the powers of self-government which they 
now possess. While any closer union between the differ- 
ent parts of the Empire must inevitably be on a com- 
mercial basis, out of such an arrangement will surely 
grow an Imperial council giving the Colonies a voice 
in the Imperial councils.” 

THE POPE AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


The Archdeacon of London devotes several pages to a 
very elaborate breaking of the butterfly, the pursuit of 
which has afforded Lord Halifax and his friends so much 
innocent amusement of late years. The Archdeacon 
asks: 

‘What would be the result if Lord Halifax were suc- 
cessful. and the Pope recognized the validity of Anglican 
orders? Directly, nothing at all. English clergymen 
on joining the Church of Rome would still require re- 
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ordination. Our ordination service, even if regarded as 
conveying the succession of orders, would, it is under- 
stood, be considered defective for Roman purposes. 
Members of the English Church would still be excom- 
municated, because that Church repudiates the doctrines 
of the Council of Trent, the supremacy of the Pope, his 
infallibility, and the Immaculate Conception. Until 
these doctrines should be admitted by the English Church 
its members would still be formally schismatics and here- 
tics. The aspiration of receiving absolution from Roman 
priests and of communicating at Roman altars would 
still be unfulfilled.’ 
WHY WE NEED CHANGE OF AIR. 


Dr. Louis Robinson, who is great in discovering the 
whys and the wherefores of everything, devotes an 
article to the discussion of why it is that change of air 
does us so much good. It is not that the air that we 
breathe is bad, for a change to worse air often does us 
good. He says: 

“Often the mere removal from one part of a town to 
another will result in an immediate and manifest im- 
provement. I know of aninstance in which a gentleman, 
a sufferer from asthma and bronchitis, whose home was 
in a healthy part of Surrey, obtained very great relief 
by ashort residence among the slums of Seven Dials. 
Children seem especially benefited by a change of air; 
so much so that it is often found advisable to remove 
them even during a severe illness.”’ 

Animals as well as men require change of air, and if 
we were truly humane we should send the inmates of the 
Zoo to the seaside every summer. Dr. Robinson says : 

“It is well known that wild beasts in traveling men- 
ageries, in spite of the rough and limited accommodation 
which they have to put up with, are more healthy and 
live longer than those which have all the care which 
science and money can provide in the Zoological Gar- 
dens.”’ 

Leaving beasts on one side, the real reason why men 
need change of air is because, for countless generations, 
our ancestors were compelled constantly to move about 
in pursuit of the game on which they lived. It is only 
in comparatively recent times since agriculture began 
that men ceased to be nomadic : 

“Tf, therefore. a race of nomads, to whom vagrant 
habits had become a second nature, were compelled to 
live permanently in one spot, one would expect that 
some evil consequences would ensue, and that these 
would be especially liable to show themselves when the 
general vitality had been lowered by disease. And, 
conversely, it seems reasonable to conclude that a re. 
newal of the conditions to which the constitution of man 
was originally adapted would contribute to the recovery 
of a normal siate of health.” 


A GOOD WORD FOR AMATEUR ARTISTS. 


Mrs. Earle writes an article the object of which is to 
encourage our girls to follow any bias which they may 
have toward painting. She says : 

‘‘ Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, the constant reading of art 
criticism, above all the more thorough grounding now 
insisted upon in every branch of education, has opened 
girls’ minds and increased their diffidence. They have 
a far more widespread and intelligent interest in art, 
but the actual number of amateur workers has greatly 
diminished. These influences, by educating the taste 
and increasing the knowledge of a large section of the 
public, have combined to deter those who, in former 
days, would have been only too ready to dabble in water 


colors. They are now withheld by an exaggerated sense 
of the difficulties of the undertaking, or by a conscious- 
ness that they lack time or opportunity to learn to any 
purpose. Unfortunately, this diffidence principally 
affects the more sensitive and poetical of the young 
people. Those who have real artistic tastes leave the 
practice of amateur art to the less intelligent and the 
less imaginative, and so give the enemy an extra reason 
for blaspheming. For the sake of these, and just because 
encouragement is needed, I wish to point out some of the 
reasons why their courage should not fail.”’ 


CYCLING IN THE DESERT. 


Mr. D. G. Hogarth, who was the first man to take a 
bicycle into Upper Egypt, describes his experiences of 
cycling in the desert. His experience certainly seems to 
have justified the belief that a camel will find in the 
bicycle its most dangerous rival : 

‘Progress is easy enough on the camel paths, if dust 
and sand do not lie more than a couple of inches deep 
upon the firm surface; and the time that you make 
‘will be incomparably less over long distances than any 
four-footed Egyptian beast can accomplish. The seven 
hours that lay between our camp and Mendinet—five 
miles of sheer desert, three of desert half reclaimed, some 
sixteen of dyke road, in two places impracticable on 
account of sand—I could cover without great exertion in 
two hours and a half, the wind blowing across west to 
east, as it will blow nine winter days out of ten in Egypt. 
It was not on the dyke roads, however, so much as in the 
open desert that I used my novel steed. There it ran 
over all sorts and conditions of ground ; over pebbly 
stretches, where the round stones sink into their soft 
sand couch beneath the tire; over dust laid lightly on 
the native rock, through wind blown sand waves, if 
ridden slowly and held very straight, and at racing pace 
on the salt pans or hard, clayey deposit in the beds of 
torrent courses. Given a wind not directly adverse 
nothing stopped the wheel altogether except loose sand 
laid deep, in which it ‘skidded’ as in mud, or soil im- 
pregnated with alkali, where a treacherous film overlies 
a consistency of soft soap.” 

We have quoted in our department of “‘ Leading Arti- 
cles”? from Principal Grant's reply to Goldwin Smith 
on “Canada and the Empire,’’ from T. E. Powell’s dis- 
cussion of ‘‘The American Silver Rebellion,” and from 
the editorial comment on the’position of English Bimet- 
allists. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


HE New Review for July is an exceptionally good 
number. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘“ Man-Making and 
Verse-Making,” Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s ‘Talks With 
Tennyson,” and Cardinal Vaughan’s “ Popular Educa- 
tion and Religious Liberty ’’—each of them sufficient to 
make one number distinguished—are noticed elsewhere. 
Lord Herbert Stephen discusses the value of criminals’ 
confessions, and brings forward many striking illustra- 
tions from recent criminal history. Mr. Maxwell Gray 
contributes a melodious soliloquy on ‘‘The Stream’s 
Secret.” Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt supplies a tentative 
discussion of the various facts and theories relating to 
the origin of the Arabian horse. 

Dr. Emil Reich writes on what he calls ‘‘ The Lawless- 
ness of Arbitration in the Venezuelan Question.” He 
is manifestly mightily annoyed by the agitation for arbi- 
tration, and resents exceedingly the intrusion of non-ex- 
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- ‘perts into a region sacred to the expert. He thus sums 
up “ the final upshot of the whole question :’’ 

“The dispute between Venezuela and England isa 
matter of settled law and ascertaized history. There 
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are no obscure points giving possible rise to settlement 
by arbitration. Everything is as clear as daylight. 
England can prove her claim within the line drawn on 
the sketch map to this article up to the hilt.” 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


HEtwo June numbers of the Revue de Paris contain 
much that is of exceptional interest. Some 
hitherto unpublished verses by Victor Hugo contrast 
strangely with that most modern of writers, Sudermann. 
The painter Munkacsy continues his reminiscences, 
‘Mme. Darmesteter presents to French readers a sin- 
gulary finished sketch of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
‘‘ Menelik and his Empire,” by M. Maindron, is noticed 
elsewhere. 
GENERAL FLEURY’S REMINISCENCES. 


The place of honor in the June 1 number is given to 
General Fleury’s reminiscences of the eventful years 
1848, 49, °50, ’51. This officer, who was at one time an 
important member of the staff of the Duc d’Aumale in 
North Africa, had many opportunities of meeting both 
the Orleanists, who had made the past, and the Bona- 
.partists, who were about to make the immediate future, 
of the France of that day. The General’s Bonapartist 
sympathies stood him in good stead. He had made the 
acquaintance of Prince Louis Napoleon in London, and 
many years later it was to him that the Pretender 
turned when desirous of obtaining the moral support of 
the French army with the coup d’etat. There is little 
doubt that Napoleon III. may be said to have owed the 
ultimate success of his audacious plot or plan to the 
loyal assistance early rendered him by Fleury. To the 
student of French history these few pages are of special 
value, for they show how slight were the causes which 
led the French nation to take the momentous decision 
which turned the fairly solid and highly organized re- 
public of 1850 into what soon became an absolute dicta- 
.torship. But up to the present time no such vivid and 
apparently accurate record has been given to the world. 


PROTECTION IN MEDICINE. 


Some over-ardent French patriots have lately started 
the theory that no foreign medical men should be al- 
lowed to practice in France ; and further that something 
should be done to restrict the number of foreign medi- 
cal students who come in greater numbers each year to 
benefit by the superior knowledge and science of the 
great French doctors. This suggestion seems to have 
alarmed many of those whose interests, pecuniary and 
otherwise, are bound up in the foreign student, and a 
critic who prefers to remain anonymous points out the 
‘short-sighted folly of doing anything to discourage a 
large attendance at the medical schools. It seems that 
433 Russians, 217 Bulgarians, 211 Roumanians, 204 Turks, 
82 Greeks, 88 Egyptians, 70 Swiss, 112 Germgns, 100 
Americans, 47 South Americans, 6 Japanese and 8 Per- 
sians are now inscribed as students in Paris, and of these 
by far the greater number join the medical schools. The 
foreign students as a whole are divided into 1,489 men 
and 339 women. 


THE FRENCH IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Constantinople during the Crimean war was trans- 
formed into a vast camp, and the many little intrigues, 


social amenities and political interests which absorbed 
the thoughts of those French soldiers and diplomats who 
constantly made their way backward and forward 
from the seat of war to the capital of Turkey are re- 
counted by M. Thouvenel, who kept from day to day a 
diary of all that went on. We are given a glimpse of 
Prince Napoleon ‘ Plon-Plon,’’ Lord Stratford de Red 


‘cliffe, the French Ambassador, Beneditti, the Duke of 


Cambridge and Abdul-Medjid, the latter more civilized 
and apparently more courageous than his successor of 
to-day, for he seems to have been quite willing to 
receive French and English visitors, and even offered to 
share his palace and treat as a brother the Emperor of 
the French. Indeed, everything was prepared for 
Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie, even to the 
bedroom furnished for the Empress hung with clothes 
studded with pearls and diamonds; great stables were 
also built to accommodate the French Household Cavy- 
alry, and the Sultan prepared to meet the Emperor’s 
yacht at Marmora. This scheme never became a reality ; 
and it was not till fourteen years later, on the occasion 
of the opening of the Suez Canal, that Abdul-Medjid’s 
brother and successor received the Emperor and Em- 
press, 





THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE first June number of the Revue contains articles 
on Australiaand New Zealand and on Mr. Ruskin. 
M. d’Haussonville continues his series of historical papers 
on the Duchess of Burgundy and the Savoy Alliance. 
We have noticed elsewhere the curious analysis of relig- 
ious parties in Germany. 
FRENCH VIEW OF AUSTRALASIA. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s article on Australia and New 
Zealand is written ina spirit of frank appreciation of 
the colonizing genius of the British race. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu spent four months in America and then crossed 
the Pacific, stopping at Hawaii and Samoa. The latter, 
of course, recalls to the Frenchman the Mariage de Lori 
rather than R. L. Stevenson. M. Leroy-Beaulieu found 
Auckland very like an English port, not only in its in- 
habitants, but also in the appearance and arrangement 
of its streets. He tells regretfully the story of how 
nearly New Zealand became a French possession, but he 
has certain candid misgivings whether his countrymen 
would have had the spirit to develop it and carry ona 
thirty years’ struggle with the natives. It may not be 
generally known that there are four Maori deputies in 
the New Zealand Parliament, and that two hundred 
and fifty Europeans in the colony have married Maori 
wives. M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s descriptions of Australia, 
like his account of Tasmania and New Zealand, are almost 
entirely historical and read like a glorified guide-book, 
but they are interesting as the observations of an excep- 
tionally able and impartial Frenchman. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS, 


M. Benoist continues his series of papers on the “ Or- 
ganization of Universal Suffrage.’’ He gives statistics of 
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Baden, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg and other states 
of the German Empire, which are c’assified as survivals 
of ancient forms of an organic representation. Under 
the heading of mixed and renewed forms of organic rep- 
resentation we have the Austrian Empire, Spain, the 
Hanseatic towns of Lubeck, Bremen, Hamburg, and the 
elements or fragments of organic representation in the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Roumania, Servia. Under new 
forms or projects of organic representation we have the 
revision of the Belgian constitution, 1890-1893. 

M. Delaborde, under the title of ‘‘ The Great Ordeal of 
the Papacy,’’ contributes an interesting article based 
on M. Valois’ book, ‘‘ France and the Great Schism of 
the West.’? M. de la Sizéranne continues his series 
entitled ‘‘The Religion of Beauty: a Study of John 
Ruskin,” in a paper on Mr. Ruskin’s works. There is 
nothing new in the article to a Ruskinian, but it is 
curious to see how profoundly the Frenchman is im- 
pressed by Ruskin’s extraordinary wealth of ideas, the 
magic of his style, and his terrible irony. 

The rest of the number, though excellent, is not 
specially remarkable. M. Zamy continues his papers on 
“The Government of National Defense (1870-71), with 
an article on the ideas of the men of the time. Here we 
meet with Jules Ferry, General Trochu, Gambetta. 
Jules Favre, and above all the lately mourned Jules 
Simon, with others of less fame. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ILLUMINANTS, 


Particularly interesting is M.d’Avenel’s paper on arti- 
ficial lighting, considered as part of the mechanism of mod- 
ern life. In the Middle Ages, wax candles were the luxury 


of the rich and cost from 12 francs to 20 francs a pound. » 


And even in the eighteenth century the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy declared that she had not had a candle in her 
rooms until she came to the French Court. It is curious 
that the inventive genius of that day was never directed 
to the improvement of the oil lamp, which had come 
down from the Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans. 
It gave a bad light and emitted continually an acrid 
smoke, but it does not seem to have occurred to the 
artists of the eighteenth century to do anything but 
make their lamps in the most beautiful shapes, and 
embellished with the most beautiful chasings. M. 
d’Avenel traces the course of invention in artificial 
lighting. The physician of Geneva, Argand, invented 
the lamp with a double current of air, but Quinquet, a 
Paris chemist, stole the idea and made both money and 
fame out of it, while Argand died in poverty in 1803. 
The public and private lighting of Paris by gas, electric- 
ity, paraffin, oil and candle represents every year the 
light that would be given by one candle burning for 
four million years. One realizes somewhat the enormous 
profits of manufacturing gas by the fact that in France 
enough coal to produce one cubic meter of gas only costs 
seven centimes, and that the by-products after the gas 
is extracted are worth nearly as much. The Paris com- 
pany has to mix with its French coal a certain propor- 
tion of cannel coal brought from Scotland and the North 
of England in order to bring the lighting power of the 
gas up to the legal standard. Even so, the lighting 
power is 5 per cent. lower than that of London, though 
it is 6 per cent. better than that of Berlin. He notes the 
difficulty of storage as greatly handicapping electricity 
in its contest with gas. 


SWEDISH REVIVAL. 


M. de Heidenstam contributes an interesting paper on 
the origin of the Swedish novel. He finds in Sweden, 
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as elsewhere, a reaction in the direction of idealism, a 
disposition to be no longer content with physiological 
facts, tending toward psychologic studies, allegories, 
and symbolical fantasies, though it is necessary to add 
that as yet there are not in Sweden schools or systems 
of literature, but simply individual writers. 

M. Albert Hans’s article on the Emperor Menelik has 
the merit of actuality. Theignorance prevailing in Italy 
as to the strength of the Abyssinians has all along 
astonished the world. Yet so far back as 1888, Count 
Antonelli reported that Menelik had one hundred and 
ninety-six thousand men at his disposal. M. Hans gives 
a most interesting account of the organization of Mene- 
lik’s army and the personality of the Emperor himself. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HERE is so much that is admirable in the publica- 
tion edited by Madame Juliette Adam that it is a 
pity to note the increasing Anglophobia observable in the 
publication. The evil done to France by “Je perfide 
Albion” is literally dragged into almost every article, 
and this with a lack of humor and in a spirit of violent 
prejudice painful to any reader who is also a lover of 
France. Often a just criticism of British methods is 
omitted to give place to some utterly absurd accusation 
of a kind calculated to raise a smile to the countenance 
of any Frenchman who has had the slightest dealings 
with Englishmen, or who can claim to be at all conversant 
with English methods. Even in a valuable article on Siam 
the writer seizes the opportunity to havea fling ata 
British transport company in an account of the Olympian 
games—the supposed degeneracy of the English athlete 
is hailed with joy ; a long and important criticism of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs resolves itself into a 
violent attack on the British in Africa and the East ; 
and it is hardly necessary to add that both Madame 
Adam’s own eloquent ‘‘ Letters on Foreign Politics” are 
almost entirely devoted to abuse of British policy and . 
political personalities, an exception being only made in 
favor of Mr. Labouchere, whois cited as “‘ the only friend 
of France.” 

It is, however, only fair to add that Madame Adam 
pays a generous tribute to English art and literature, and 
one of the longest contributions of general interest to 
the June 1 number of the Revue is the Prince de Valory’s 
exhaustive study of Byron, who, both as man and poet, 
has alwaysenjoyed great popularity in France. Another 
literary article deals with the literature of the Finns. 
The national poetry of Finland is justly famed among 
folk-lorists. 'The chants or ballads still sung by the 
peasantry in the country districts are of immense 
antiquity, and little by little they are being gathered 
and noted down for the benefit of future generations. 

M. Mury begins what should be a most valuable work 
on Siam and the Siamese. The writer spent a consider- 
able period in the country, and he gives those whom 
business or pleasure is likely to take to “‘ Mu’ang 
Thai’? a great deal of valuable information. 

An excellent translation of Ibsen’s ‘ Peer Gynt,’’ 
verses by Mistral, the Provengal poet, a continuation of 
M. Blombus’s technical articles on “ Unity in Military 
Action,” and two hitherto unpublished letters written 
by Madame de Pompadour to the Marquise de Boufflers 
and the Duchesse de Charost- make up the varied if 
somewhat thin contents of the Nouvelle Revue.’ 
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Atlantic Monthly.—Boston, August. 


Days With Mrs. Stowe. Annie Fields. 
Present Conditions of Literary Productions. Paul Shorey. 
The pare of American Colleges and Universities. D.C. 


ilma 
Sintameakin : A Midwinter Fairyland. C. G. La Farge. 
A Holiday with Montaigne. . Sedgwick, Jr. 
About Faces in Japanese Art. Lafcadio Hearn. 
Poetic Rhythms in Prose. E. E. Hale, Jr. 
Letters of D. G. Rossetti. G. B. Hill. 


The Bookman.—New York. August. 


The Uncollected Poems of H. C. Bunner. 

Mrs. Meynell. Edmund K. Chambers. 

or enry Lewes and Thornton Hunt. Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
5 Unpubiie ed Poem by Edmund Waller. Beverly Chew. 


Century Magazine.—New York. August. 


An Island Without Death. Eliza R. Scidmore. 

Burnt Wood in Decoration. J. W. Fosdick. 

Pharaoh of the Hard Heart. Flinders Petrie 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.—XXIII. William M. Sloane. 
The Viceroy Li Hung Chang. John W. Foster. 

The Vatican. F, Marion —— 

Glave in Nyassaland. E. J. Glave. 


The Cosmopolitan.—Irvington, N. Y. August. 
C. F. Dewey. 


rs. R. de Koven. 
Chatfield-Taylor. 


The Story of an Ancient German Burg. 
The New Woman and Golf Pl aying. 
Cordova, the City of Memories C. 
The Story of a Famous Expedition. 
Count Frontenac in New France. George Stewart. 


Demorest’s Family Magazine.—New York. August. 


Hull House. Annie L. Muzzey. 

The Fury of the Winds 

A Study of Major William poms. Jo J =: Gilmer Speed. 
A Glimpse of Wellesley. Helen M. Nort 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New York. August. 


Cuba’s Gtrvanie ‘@? Liberty. Fidel G. Pierra. 
General Robert E. Lee. John J. Garnett. 

Fifteen Years at Christian Endeavor. Francis E. Clark. 
The Making of a President. R. R. Wilson. 

Nashville and the Tennessee Centennial. C. T. Logan. 


Godey’s Magazine.—New York: August. 


American Wives of Foreign Diplomats. Emily L. Sherwood. 
Some Armenian Notables. Emma P. Telford. 

Light and Sound on the Stage. Claxton Wilstach. 
Almanacs. Frank W. Crane. 


Harper’s Magazine—New York. August. 
The White Mr. Longfellow. William Dean Howells. 
Stuart’s Lansdowne Portrait of Washington. C. H. Hart. 


Peeps into Barbary. J. E. B. Meakin. 
Door Step N eighbors. W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Philadelphia. August. 


This Country of Ours.—VIII. Rondemtin Harrison. 

oy tyny be areer. C. H. Parkhurs 

To Bea Social Success. Ruth ll 

Florentine Embroidery Designs. Helen Mar Adams. 
Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. August. 
ration Evils. Rhoda Gale. 

The Federation of Australia. Owen Hall. 

The Blessed Bees. James K. Reeve. 

Heraldry in America. Eugene Zeiber. 

The Woman Question in the Middle Ages. Emily B. Stone. 


McClure’s Magazine.—New York. August. 


Mr. Gladstone at Eighty-six. W.T. Stead. 
A Century of Painting. Will H. Low. 

Reminiscences of Literary Boston. ‘Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Lincoln’s Important Law Cases. Ida M. Tarbell. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. ye 
A Generation of Women Anthoes. Carolyn Halsted. 
Tolstoy as He Is. pgood. 
ay oo American Familie the Livingstons. 

ivin; 

Wauters am His Portraits. Francis T. Buck. 

New England Magazine.—Boston. August. 
Damon and Pythias Among Our Early Journalists. S. A. 


Bent. 
Birthplace of the Order of the Cincinnati. #, E. a% Fpeek. 
A New England Town Under Martia) Law. W. 
Jefferson and Hamilton in Our Education. E. P. H, Kil. 
The Blue Hills of Milton. . H. Downes and F. T. Robinson. 
The Story of Cleveland. H. E. Bourne. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. August. 


On the Trail of Don Quixote. August F. Jaccaci. 
Old Time Flower Gardens. Alice Morse Earle. 





Immi: 


W. F. 


THE OTHER AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Amateur Photographer.—New York. June. 


eeeninaton, Art Photographic Salon, 1896. 
pag t Photography. 
Home Made Photographic Accessories. 


American Historical Review.—New York. (Quarterly.) July. 


Hotman and the “ Franco-Gallia.”” H. M. Baird. 

The Bohun Wills.—II. M. M. Bigelow. 

The Battle of Long Island. Charles F. Adams, 

aia Witherspoon in the American Revolution. M. C. 


First ies ational Nominating Convention. J. S..-Murdock. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Chicago. (Bi-monthly.) 
July. 
Peace Movement in Europe. Frederic Passey. 
The Reversal of Malthus. Albion W. Tourg 6. 
The Swiss and Their Politics. Jesse Macy. 
Profit Sharing at Ivorydale. I. W. Howerth. 
The German Inner Mission.—III. C. R. Henderson. 
Sanitation and Sociology. Marion Talbot. 
The Social Forces. Lester F. Ward. 
Social Control.—III. Edward A. Ross 
Christian Sociology.—VI. Shailer Gathees: 


American Monthly.—Washington. July. 
Frat alogy’ re + in Seen, peat and America. 


e Washin a Love 
the 1 attle of Evesink ' Highland. H. C. M. Hyde. 


American University Magazine.—New York. June. 


The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. ad, J. H. Peck. 
Life at Colgate University. J. B. Cre 
Brigham Young College. Orson F. eG ed 


Annals of the American Academy.—Philadelphia. (Bi- 
monthly.) July. 
Principles of Sociology. L. F. Ward. 
Fusion of Political Parties. D.S. Remsen. 
Pennsylvania Paper Currency. C. W. Macfarlane. 
Railroad Pooling. M. A. Knapp. 


Appleton’ 's Popular Science Monthly.—New York. July. 








Pro l Continuons Polar =. Robert Stein. 
herson. 


ra emegy in Therapeutics. W.R. Newbold. 
Causes, Stages ont _ < the Ice Age. W. Upham. 
County Par ride. 


Fociology 3 iy Benical Baucation 5 B. C. D. Grahan 
Massage in Sprains an ocations. ra. le 
Pearls and Mother of Pearl. C. 8. Pratt, 0 
The Arena.—Boston. inte: 


Clay Caldwell. J. B. Follett. 
‘elegraph Monopoly.—VII. 





The Parsons, 








RE eas tne em bee 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Shall We Have a National Sanitarium for Consumptives ? 
Champions of Free Coinage of Silver. O. Flower. 

The Keeley Cure for Inebriety. W.G. Haskell. 

An Interesting Representative of a Vanishing Race. 
American Financial Policy. H. F. Bartine. 

Women in Society To-day. Anna E. U. Hilles. 

Imperial Power in the Realm of Truth. J. R. Buchanan. 
Are We Becoming a Hopeless Nation? J. O. Yei 
Theosophy and H. P. Blavatsky. Kate B. Davis. 
Discontent of America’s Wealth Creators. B. O. Flower. 


Art Amateur.—New York. July. 


The Preservation of Oil Paintings. 
Figure Painting. M. O. Fowler. 
Landsca Veinting. Bryce Crane. 
Oil Painting Hints for Beginners. 
The Art of Tapestry Painting. 


Art Interchange.—New York. July. 


Michael Angelo, Alma J. Noble. 

Plain Talks on Art—Impressionism.—V. Arthur Hofer. 
Impressionism in Sketching. N. E. Greenlaw. 
Practical Lessons in Modeling.—II. W. O. Partridge. 


Atalanta.—London. July. 


In Picardy. Albert Fleming. _ 
Civairy and Courts of Love in the Middle Ages. W. A. 
‘enn. 
Bachelor of Arts.—New York. July. 


Interview with Robert J. Cook. 
College Men in Journalism. L. J. Vance. 
President Dwight’s Decennial. B. J. Hendrick. 
aie the Thames from Oxford to Moulsford. A. J. Inker- 
sley. 
Badminton Magazine.—London. July. 


On a Bicycle in the Streets of London. 

A Day with the Peshawar Vale Hounds. Fuller Whistler. 
Some Big Hits and Big Hitters at Cricket. W. J. Ford. 
Sport with the Brigands at Macedonia. D. Davies, 
Swimming and Life-Saving. Hon. Sydney Holland. 
Charles Davis. Lord Ribblesdale. 

Fins. E. F. T. Bennett. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—London. July. 


Our Clearing System Compared with that of New York. 

The Bank of France. 

What is the McKinley Dollar to Be? W. R. Lawson. 

The —w Position of Home Railway Stocks as Invest- 
ments. 


The Biblical World.—Chicago. June, 


Early Palestine. William Hayes Ward. 

Early Cities of Palestine. Edward Lewis Curtis. 

Sketch of Babylonian and Assyrian History. David Gordon. 
Sketch of Egyptian History. James H. Breasted. 

Sketch of Canaanitish History. George S. Goodspeed. 
Important Movements in Israel Before 1000 B.C. I. M. Price. 
Chief Literary Productions of Israel. John J. Davis. 
Characteristics of Israelitish Political Life. Charles F. Kent. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—Oberlin, Ohio. (Quarterly.) July. 


Misapprehension Concerning Calvin. O. T. Lanphear. 
Divine Origin of the Religion of the Bible. James Monroe. 
Studies in Christology. Frank H. Fostor. 

Origen and the Return to Greek Theology. J. W. Falconer. 
Gladstone’s Edition of Bishop Butler’s Works. J. Cooper. 
The Hebrew Comcgeny Again. Charles B. Warring. 
Individualism and Societism. Z.S. Holbrook. 

The Restriction of Immigration. Edward W. Bemis. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—London. July. 


The Indian Imperial Service Troops. 

How Summer Came to Caithness. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Lady Travelers. 

The Game and Game Laws of Norway. 

Some Reflections on a Schoolmaster’s Boyhood. 

Lord Lilford’s ** Birds of Northamptonshire.” 

The Closure and Common Sense. 

The Apotheosis of Russia. 


Board of Trade Journal.—London. June 15. 


The Production of Cider in France. 

Japan as a Maritime Power. 

The Import Trade of Japan. 

The Industries of Osaka and Competition with Australian 
Products. 

Commercial Treaty Between Germany and Japan. 


The Bond Record.—New York. July. 
Automatic Regulation of the Volume of Currency. L. C. 


Probyn. 
A Gney of Kansas Climatic Conditions, 1875-1894. H. R. Hil- 
n. 
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The Bookman.—New York. July. 


Henry Cuyler Bunner. Laurence Hutton. 
Degeneration and Regeneration. H. T. Peck. 

New Points in the Life of Goethe. Alice Zimmern. 
Property. Emile Zola. 

Clarence Stedman. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The Bostonian.—Boston. July. 


The Recent Olympian Games. George Horton. 

The New United States Dry Dock at Port Orchard. W. M. 
Sheffield. 

Salmon Fishing. M. W. Sheffield. 

A Convention of Traveling Men. H. Z. Griffin. 


Literar 
Edmun 


Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. July. 


The Communistic Celibates of ‘‘ Economy.” Mary T. Bayard. 
Victoria University. H. Hough. 

A Canadian Bicycle in Europe.—IV. . Constance R. Boulton. 
Twenty-nine Years of Confederation. Frank ‘<2. 

The Highland Regiments and Their Origin. C. E. Macdonald. , 
Something About Cape Breton. Thomas Mulvey. 

The 100th Regiment and Gibraltar. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—London. July. 


Our Army ; Past and Present. D. H. Pury. 
The Homes of A. J. Balfour and Sir W. V. Harcourt. 
Lord George Sanger’s Circus. W. B. Robertson. 


Catholic World.—New York. July. 


Half-Converts. Walter Elliott. 

The Daughter of Madame Roland. A. E. Buchanan. 
A Chinese Holy Island. T H. Houston. 

The Miners of Mariemont, Belgium. 

An wae in Belgium. 

Handling the Immigrant. Helen M. Sweeny. 

The Love of the Mystics. A. A. McGinley. 

Is it to be a New Era in Russia ? 


Chambers’ Journal.—Edinburgh. July. 


The Story of the Salmon. Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Her Majesty's Ministers. Michael MacDonagh. 

A Winter Visit to Fané, a Frisian Summer Resort. C. 
Edwardes. 

Who Are the Boers? H. A. Bryden. 

The Defense of the Alamo, Mexico. J. L. Hornibrook. 

New Serial Story : ‘“* A Local View,” by P. L. McDermott. 


The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. July. 


A Group of Eminent American Women. Eugene L. Didier. 
Carnival of Venice in the Eighteenth Century. V. Mala- 


mani. 
Chinese Labor Unions in America. Walter N. Fong. 
Under the Amano Tree. Byron D. Halstead. 
Scottish Bards. William W. Smith 
Beverages. Thomas Grant Allen. 
Life in the Western Pacific. Arthur Inkersley. 
Music from the Standpoint of Sociology. Camille Bellaigne. 
Slang and Metaphor. E. F. Andrews. 
Wonders of Bird Migration. Colette Smiley. 


Contemporary Review.—London. July. 


The Future of Home Rule. 

Reform for the South Kensington Museum. M. H. Spielmann. 

Li Hung Chang. Demetrius C. Boulber. 

The Policy of the Education Bill. Joseph R. Diggle. 

Africa North of the Equator. With map. A. iy en 

The First Nest of a Rookery. Phil Robinson. 

Art and Life. Continued. Vernon Lee. 

A Talk with a Persian Statesman. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Transcendentalism and Materialism: The Christian Modus 
Vivendi. Emma Marie Caillard. 

Crime and Punishment. H. B. Simpson. 

Ovid and the Natural World. Countess Martinengo Cesa- 


resco. 
The Antitoxin Treatment of* Diphtheria. Dr. Lennox 


Browne. 
Girls’ Technical Schools on the Continent. Marion Mulhall. 
Money and Investment. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. July. 
The First_ Number of the Cornhill Magazine. Mrs. Rich- 


mond Ritchie. 

Burke ; An Anniversary Study. Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

Ménagiana; An Old French Jest Book. Sir Mount Stuart 
Grant-Dnff. 

Black Ghosts. Miss Kingsley. 

Animal Helpers and Servers. C. J. Cornish. 

Pages from a Private Diary. 


Cosmopolis.—London. July. 


Civilization in Africa. Sir Charles W. Dilke. 
hey, oe and the Franco-Prussian War. Mme. Jessie 


ario. 
Unedited Letters of Ivan Tourguéneff. (In French.) 
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The Movement of Ideasin France. (In French.) Edouard 
od. : 

Political Education. (In German.) Max Haushofer. 

Ernest Rossi. (In Semen. Paul Schleuter. 

gg torn of Modern Novels. (In German.) Lady Blener- 
sse 


The Dial.—Chicago. July 1. 


+ Nec pe in Secondary Schools. 
dg apa of Thackeray and Sadness of George Eliot. 
e Puzzle of English Hexameters. W.C. Lawton. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. July. 


Li Hung Chang. With Portrait. Chester Holcombe. 

The Intermarriages of England and Denmark. J. D. Symon. 
How the Engine Driver Lives. W. Wemley. 

The Hornbill Family ; a Remarkable N idification. 

Quaint Marken Island. Charles E. Pelham Clinton. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. July. 
Stray Thoughts on South Africa. Continued. Olive Schrei- 


ner. 
Charilaos Trikoupes. James D. Bourchier. 
Coincidences Prof. F. Max Miiller. 
The Muddle of Irish Land Tenure. W. E. Bear. 
The Development of Lord Salisbury. T. H. 8. Escott. 
Public Sentiment in America on the Silver Question. F. H. 


ardy. 
The Basse’ Board Schools. Dr. R. F. Horton. 
A Chat about Jules Simon. Albert D. Vandam. 


The Forum.—New York. July. 


Jefferson and His Party To-day. William E. Russell. 

The Presidential Outlook as Europeans View It. P. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 

Reasons for an Immediate Arbitration Treaty With Eng- 
land. C. W. Eliot. 

Mr. Cleveland’s Second Administration. George W. Green. 

Baron de Hirsch. Oscar 8S. Straus. 

Theodore Roosevelt as a Historian. W. P. Trent. 

Cardinal Manning, Anglican and Roman. C. C. Tiffany. 

Substitutes for the Saloon. Francis G. Peabody. 

Is there Another Life? Goldwin Smith. 

President An ag s Quarter-Centennial. Martin L. D’Ooge. 

Moltke and His Generalship. J. von Verdy du Vernois. 


Free Review.—London. July. 


Biology with a Snuffle. 
Emile Zola’s ‘‘ Rome.” Geoffrey Mortimer. 
Shakespeare and Montaigne. John M. Robertson. 
Women and the Imaginative Fac wna’ F Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
—" and What They Should be Told. Mrs. Walter 
rove. 
The New Monadism. E. D. Fawcett. 
The National Church : Wrongs and Remedies. 
Trade Unionism. J. Tyrrell Bayiee. 
Over-Population and Illegitimacy. A. Hamilton Williams. 
Free Love Criticisms. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. July. 


The White Rose on the Border. Alison Buckler. 
The Humors of Newspaper Editing. John Pendleton. 
Robert Burton and the ** Anatomy of Melancholy.” Edward 


W. Adams. 
The Kindly Crocodile. J. Lawson. 
Knights of the Road in Berkshire. Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 
*“Mundus Alter et Idem ;” Anonymous Romance. Edward 
A. Petherick. 
Homburg and Its Waters. Dr. Yorxe Davies. 
The Green Bag.—Boston. July. 


Thomas Addis Emmet. A. Oakey Hall. 
The English Law Courts.—V. 
Aspects of the Growth of Jewish Law.—II. D. W. Amram. 


Gunton’s Magazine.--New York. July. 


Land Taxation in Japan. Shigeyoshi Sugiyama. 
Economic Effects of Tipping. 

Theory of Economic Progress. 

French Labor Question. H. K. Landis. 

New Belgian Constitution. H. H. Robbins. 
State Ownership of Railroads. F. L. McV 


cVey. 
The Home Magazine. Binghamton, N.Y. July. 


The Man Without a Country. Edward Everett Hale. 
The Reign of King Trolley. A. 7 Merriman. 

A Proposed Tariff on Silver. S. Richard. 

The Floating Homes of violet 

How I Became a Millionaire. Andrew Carnegie. 

The Literature of Russia. P. A. Feigin. 


Ho i iletic Review.—New York. July. 


The Biblical Acccunt of the Deluge.—III. J. W. Dawson. 
Essentials of Effective Expository Preaching... W. G. Blaikie. 
respon onsibility for Error of Opinion.—II. E. F. Burr. 

ulius Kaftan asa Theologian. Samuel Plantz. 
Light on Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





International Journal of Ethics.—Philadelphia. (Quarterly.) 
July. 


Is Pleasure the Summum Bonum? James Seth. 

Rights and Duties. J. S. Mackenzie. 

Ethical Aspects of Social Science. Lester F. Ward. 

The Jewish Question in its Recent Aspects. Morris Jastrow, 


Jr. 
Hegel's Theory of Punishment. J. E. McTaggart. 
Irrigation Age.—Chicago. July. 


Irrigation Trusts in Victoria.—II. Fred. Campbell. 
The Proposed International Dam. 

The Art of Irrigation.—XIV. T.S. a “gig 
Irrigation and Subsoiling. S. M. Em 

Water Supplies for Irrigation.—VI. ¥. %, Finkle. 


Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.—Phil- 
adelphia. May. 


Recent Improvements in Maintenance of Way. 
Meterological Standards and Gauging Implements. 
Economy in Combustion and Smoke Prevention. 


Journal of Geology.—Chicago. (Semi-quarterly.) April-May. 


Magmatic Alteration of Hornblende and _Biotite. 

Origin of the Chouteau Fauna. Henry S. Williams. 

North American Graptolites.—II. R. R. Gurley. 

Deformation of Rocks.—II. C. R. Vint Hise. 
May-June. 

Classification of Marine Trias, J. P. Smith. 

Geouogy of the Little Rocky Mountains. 

Schistosity and Slaty Cleavage. G. F. Becker. 

Deformation of Rocks. C. R. Van Hise. 

Maps as Geographical Illustrations. W. M. Davis. 


Journal of the Military Service Institution—New York. 
(Bi-monthly.) July. 


Ten Years of Riot Duty. Maj. Winthrop Alexander. . 
Military Administration of Five Great Powers. H. T. Allen. 
Changes in the Character of War. Cap. aes Chonan. 
Infantry Attack Formations. Capt. J Le 

Discipline in the National Guard. ey Cc. ete Hitchcock. 
Practice Marches of Light Artillery. Lieut. E. 
Review of Military Technology. aj. crates Schott. 
Field Medical Organization. Capt. C. H. gi . 
Some Aspects of Coast Defense. ak -Col. J. 


Knowledge.—London. July. 


The eee Forests of the Wirral in Cheshire. 
Aluminum ; Its History, Manufacture and Future. 
Some Curious Facts in Plant Distribution. Continued. 
Greek Vases. Continued. Pe B. Walters. 

Comets of Short Period. W.E. Plummer 

The Foldings of the Rocks. Prof. J. tote Lobley. 
Waves. Continued. Vaughan Cornish. 


Leisure Hour.—London. July. 


The Presidents of the Royal Society. Herbert Rix. 
The Schools of Ancient Greece Miss Alice Zimmern. 
The “* hao) ant as Prison Breaker. ki Hopkins, 
The New South Africa. Continued Worsfold. 


Lend a Hand.—Boston. July. 


Humane Work. Among the Unfortunate. H. F. Hegner. 
Prohibition in ges Clarence Greeley. 

The Equalization of Opportunities. John Visher. 

The United States of Europe. Edward E. Hale. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. July. 


Letters on Turkey. Continued. Mrs. Max Miiller. 
he Lobster at Home. Grant Allen. 


The Looker-On.—New York. July. 


Voice Production and Analysis. 

Opera in Denmark. Joakim Reinhard. 
The Drama Overdressed. Tudor Jenks. 
Of Realism in Opera. Philip Hale. 


Lucifer.—London. June 15. 


“ Spirits’ of Various Kinds. Madame Blavatsk 
The Lives of the Later Platonists. Cont tinued. 
The Spirit of the Age. <A. Fullerton. 

Man and His Bodies. Continued. Mrs. Besant. 
Sfifism. Continued. Hon. O. Cuffe. 


Lutheran Quarterly.—Gettysburg, Pa. July. 


The Liturgical Question. Joseph A. Seiss. 

Private Confession and Private Absolution. J. W. Richard. 
Why a Minister Should Study Sociology. M. L. —— 
The Lutheran Church and the Masses. J. F. Scher 

Prayer: Affirmation vs. Certain Negations. W. E. , 
Jerome of Prague. P. Felts 

‘A Frenchman on Luther at Worm: 

The Doctrine of Sanctification. J ~ a Tomlinson. 





R. J. Jocelyn. 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Macmillan's Magazine.—London. July. 


“The English Settlement of Canada. 
A Modern Sinbad. 

In the Hour of Death. 

The Agricultural Laborer ; The Slave of Summer. 
‘Cricket : How’s That? 

Leonardo Trissino ; An Italian Adventurer. 

The Poor Scholar in the University. 

Some Thoughts on Racine. 

How History is Written in America. 


Menorah Monthly.—New York. July. 


A Turkish Lesson in Tolerance. M. Ellinger. 
‘The Evolution of Jewish Disability. Henry Cohen. 


The Metaphysical Magazine.—New York. July. 


The Art of Mind Building.—I. Elmer Gates. 

Karma in the Bhagavad Gita.—III. C. Johnston. 

The Subtile ene f . G. Day. 

The Serpent and Its Symbol. Ss 4 reer, 

Spirit in Man and Nature. C.S " 

Conception and Realization of Reve H. Sprague. 
A Prophetess of the New Life. Lilian AWhithoe 


Methodist Review.—New York. (Bi-monthly.) July-August. 


Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. S. M. Merrill. 

‘Christianity and Mohammedanism. B. F. Kidder. 

Did Paul Preach on Mar’s Hill? Richard Parsons. 
Relations of rg and Feeling in Spirituality. 
Revived Aryanism Brooks. 

Paul and Ananias before the ea 8S. L. Bowman. 
New England Liberal is aq > 2 ly T. Curnick. 

A Political Reform. H. L. Sibley. 


Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. July. 


On Foot in Eeyot and Palestine.—II. N. Tjernagel. 
ee ee tM Years After the Surrender. . B. Pierce. 
The Devil’s Backbone. Samuel Calvin. 

Amana Gunes, "i tha M. Horak. 

In Arkansas. Th. Bentzon. 

The Military Telegraph in the West. George H. Smith. 

‘The Louisville Convention of Women. Marth S. Anderson. 
Women’s Clubs in Idaho. Eunice P. Athey. 


Missionary Herald.—Boston. July. 
‘The Present Situation in China. J. E. Walker. 
Missionary Review of the World.—New York. July. 
‘The eos Band at Cambridge and Oxford. A. T. Pier- 


on. 
Wieslene to the Aborigines of Australia. Allan W. Webb. 
Work Among the Esquimos of Cape Prince of Wales. 
The Present Outlook for Missions in Turkey. 
The West Africa Gin Traffic. James Johnston. 
Nine Centuries of Buddhism.—IV. F. B. Shawe. 
John King, the Apostle of Surinam. H. E. Dosker. 


The Monist.—Chicago. (Quarterly.) July. 


‘The Holiness of Instinct. Woods Hutchinson. 

Philosophical Terminology and Its History. Rudolf Eucken. 
The Origin and ba of the Idea of Casualty. F. Jodl. 
Science and Faith.—iI. Paul Topinard. 

‘The Problem of Good and Evil. Paul Carus. 


Monthly Illustrator and Home and Country.—New York. 
rena 
From Cuxhaven to Constantino 


An American Student at Heide » 
Some Notes on English Canals. T. owe 


Music.—Chicago. J lity. 


Pianistic Ideals. H. J. Krum. 

On Sound in Poetry. Edith V. Eastman. 

A New Chapter of Touch. William Mason. 
Music asa Factor in Education. F. Manley. 


National Review.—London. July. 


The Church of England and Reunion with Rome. Arch- 
deacon Sinclair. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. Leslic Stephen. 

Commercial Federation. J. G. Colmer. 

The Science of Change of Air. s Louis Robinson. 

Canada and the Empire. Dr. G. M. Grant. 

The American Silver ow Tr. E. Powell. 

Cycling in the Desert. 

The Injustice of Rural Rating. Hogar se Loe Strachey. 

Mr. Rhodes’ Raid. L. J. Maxse. 


New Review.—London. July. 


Nature and the Poets; The Stream’s Secret. Maxwell Gray. 

The Origin of the Arabian Horse. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

The Lawlessness of Arbitration in the Venezuelan Question. 

Talks with Tennyson. Wilfrid Ward. 

Popular Education and Religious Liberty. Cardinal 
Vaughan. 


le. vit. C. W. Allers. 
T. Heyn. 


Criminals’ Confessions. Sir Herbert Stephen. 
Man-Making and Verse-Making. W. E. Gladstone. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. July. 


Russia, Persia and England. Sir Lepel Griffin. 
bee, mtg > African Question; a Warning to Imperialists. 
rs. 
Commercial Union of the Empire. Sir Frederick Youn 
Reunion of the Church of England with the Church of 
From the Emperor of China to King George ILI. 
wale roe der Vogelweide the Minnesinger. Walter Alison 
illi 
The Matriarchial Family System. Prof. Edward B. Tylor. 
™— a Movement in Germany. Hon. Mrs. Bertrand 
ussel 
Alva Nutiez. R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
The Story)of the Manitoba Schools Question. T. C. Down. 
The Music Halls. Frederick Wedmore 
are Seen Disappearing from Great Britain? Earl of 
eath. 
New Letters of Edward Gibbon. Rowland E. Prothero. 
ae aarcrmene Movement in Australasia Sir Edward Brad- 
on. 


North American Review.—New York. July. 


The Declaration of Independence. Moses Coit Taylor. 

Some International Delusions. F. E. Clark. 

The Stepchild of the Republic. W. E. Puyihe 

A Common Coinage for all Nations. C. W.S 

The Teacher’s Duty to the Pupil. Cardinal Gibbons. 

The Right of Privacy. John Gilmer Speed. 

Criminal Jurisprudence, Roman and Anglo-Saxon. M. 
Romero. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot. % + Gibbon. 

Sound Money the Safeguard of Labor. B. Mahany. 

Petticoat Government. Max O’Rell. 


Outing.—New York. July. 
Trotting and Pacing Champions of To-Day. E. B. Aber 
crombie. 

A Bicycle rip ing inthe Tyrol. Seth Greer. 

Swimmi W. Sandys. 

Lenz’s Sots Tour Awheel : Teheran to Tabreez. 

R. B. Burchard. 

The Invasion of the Bicycle: Athens. T.G. Allen, Jr. 

R. Hamil- 


ome. 


The Twenty-Raters. 
N ae, 8 National Guard i in the Sioux War. W. 
on. 
Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. July. 


Shasta and the Crags. Rounsevelle Wildman. 
Hard Times.—IV. Bimetallism. Irving M. Scott. 
The Advertiser and the Poster. P. N. Boeringer. 
Defenders of the Union. Frank E. Myers. 

The Question of Japanese Competition. J. P. Youn 
Municipal Conditions and the New Charter. J. D. 
The Measure of Value. George A. Story. 

The Natural Law of Money. J.J. Valentine. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. July. 
Notes on Some Dickens Places and People. Charles Dickens, 


helan. 


r. 
Zebras and Their Characteristics. H. A. Bryden. 
Luminous Plants. A. E. Knight. 


Philosophical Review.—Boston. (Bi-monthly.) July. 
Relation cf Intuitionism to the Doctrine of Self-Realization. 


The Fourth Dimension of Space. J. H. H pea 
Morality the Last of Dogmas. Antonio L 


The Photo-American.—New York. June. 


Development of Snap Shot Negatives. 

Flat Field Lenses. 

Joly’s Translucent Colored Screens. 

Preparation of Carbon Tissue. 

The Removal of Hypo. 

Toning of Bromide Prints. 
Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. June. 


How to Convert a Photograph Into a Line Drawing. 

The Hand Camera Taken corm. H. P. Robinson. 

How to Study a Subject. J. 1. F 

Carbon Prints Without Transfers. “Ww. E. A. Drinkwater. 
Photographic Times.—New York. July. 

Radiography and Its Apa, A. W. Goodspeed. 

Naturalistic Photograph — —II. P. H. Emerson. 

Some Facts About Acetylene —— W.H 

The Animatoscope.. O. A. Eam 

Short Chapters on Organic Cheunistey. -XII. A. B. Aubert. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Philadelphia. (Quar- 
terly.) July. 
‘Fhecloaionl Implications of the Synthetic Philosophy. H. C. 


The Right of Systematic Theology. B. B. bis! ac ay 
Current and Reformed Theology Gompared. JA 


H. Walmsley. 


. DeBaun. 
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Exegesis of the Third Chapter of the Second Corinthians. S. 
T. Lowrie. 
A Study of Mrs. Browning. T. W. Hunt. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Boston. July. 


innings of Town Life in the Middle Ages. W. J. Ashley. 
Bern —_ 0 a aspera Its Methods and Limitations. S. N. 


Shaw’ Ss Mtistory of Currency. C. M. Walsh 
Suggestions for the Study of Municipal Finance. F. R. Clow. 


Review of Reviews.—New York. July. 
William McKinley : A Study of His Character. E. V. Smal- 


stand Baa I the Flag: The Story of a Patriotic Song. M. H. 


rig 
Dr. rei s Tribute to Major Bright. 
The South American Poets. Hezekiah Butterworth. 
The World’s Sporting Impulse. C. D. Lanier. 
The World’s Currencies. 
The Rosary Magazine.—New York. July. 


From Gibraltar to Seville. Joseph Selinger. 
A Chapter in the History of Brown University. T. H. Mur- 


The  Poltowebons National Park. George E. Hardy. 
Introduction of Christianity into Corea. William "Gleneun. 


The Sanitarian.—New York. June. 


Introduction of Public Rain Baths into America. H. E. Fisk. 
What is ‘‘ Aerated Bread?” E.H.S. Bailey. 
Dr. Jenner and History of Discovery of Vaccination. 

The Stenographer.—Philadelphia July. 


Law Reporting. H. W. Thorne. 
Word Signs and Phrases. F. E. Wessels. 
Why an Alphabet in Shorthand? W. McDevitt. 


Strand Magazine.—London. June 15. 


Curiosities of Angling. F. Steelcroft. 
Railway Facts in Fancy Frames. J. Holt Schooling. 
The Romance of Buried Treasure : Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 
Heroes of the Albert Medal. L. 8S. Lewis. 
Her Majesty’s Judges. With Portraits. 
Cricket and Cricketers. 
The Romance of the Museums. 

Gerald. 

The Students’ Journal.—New York. July. 
Caine’s Plea for Peace. 
Sense About Spelling Reform. 
Sunday at Home —London. ds 
Sir Arthur Blackwood. Rev. J. P. Hobs 
iy - i Yesterday and To-day. Mrs. Isabella Fyvie 
ayo 


Continued. W. G. Fitz 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 
May 30. 
Heinrich von Treitschke. With Portrait. T. H. Pantenius. 
The New Discoveries in Yucatan. Dr. P. Schellhas. 
June 6. 


The Nordmark. H. Peterse 
The Late Shah of Persia. With Portrait. E. Aladin. 


June 13. 

Dr. Hugo mienp. With Portrait. 

Kyffhiuser. Trinius. 

Julius Sturm. Awith Portrait. R. Koenig. 
June 20. 

The Emperor’s Journey to Italy. H. Bohrdt. 
June 27. 


Goan’ _in the Servian Sawedshungeln. E. R. von Dombrow- 
ski. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. 


Heft 12. 

The West Coast of Camere. H. Arndts. 

Spectral Analysis. Dr. O. Warnatsch. 

Johann Adam Mohler. With Portrait. J. Classen. 
Heft 13. 

Essen and the ae Vow. H. Kollbach. 

The Life of Man Kellner. 


The Origin of the Bulgarian Schism. O. von Schachtin, 
The Key as a Symbo) - 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 













THE GERMAN 












Mrs. Elizabeth R. Charles, the Author of the ‘“‘ Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” 

Sunrise in Japan. Continued. Katharine Tristram, 

The Handwriting of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 


Temple Bar.—London. July. 


Paul Verlaine. Augustus Manston. 
A Sojourn in a Convent. 


Henriette Renan. 
Miss Sichel’s ** Story of Two Salons ;*’ A Vanished World.. 


Gipsying by Water. 
The United Service.—Philadelphia. July. 


The German Army.—I. ‘Capt. J. J. O’Connell. 
Our Cavalry in Mexico. Lieut.-Col. W. B. Lane. 
The Olympic Games. G. 5S. Robertson. 

A Naval Utopia. 


United Service Magazine.—London. July. 


Wenning of the oe .— Sir Vesey Hamilton. 
bul in 1879-80. Col. G. B. Pretyman. 

The First Invasion of the Soudan. 

The New Infantry Drill and the Attack. 


Britain Impregnable. . Dunn. 
The Surprise of Bergen-o: -Zoom. Major Barnardiston. 
The Story of Bantry y: Captain Mahan or Admiral 


Colomb. 
The Canadian Northwest Rebellion, 1885. Major H. M. H. 
aig. 
Defenders of the Congo State: Mr. Francqui; Sir H. Reid. 


Westminster Review.—London. July. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Letter on Anglican Orders. Walter Lloyd. 

The Present Situation of Sunday Opening. Continued. 
Symposium. 

Testimonial to Mr. Mark H. Judge. Canon S. A. Barnett. 

How the First Priests, the Long-Haired Shamans, and Their 
} gaa the Tonsured Barber- -Surgeons, Measured. 


Prof. ‘Mayer on the ae in cy el M. Todhunter. 
Sir John Mandeville. 

Toreign Affairs, etc.; thoughts on the Present Hubbub. 
The Religious Education of Children. 

The Preliminaries of Faith. he McCabe. 

Remarks on Banks. R. Ew 

The Voluntary School Problem. R. Waddington. 





Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. July. 


The Beautiful—How to Seek It. £. Ashleigh Snow. 

The Solarization of Dry Plates. R. Ed. Liesegang. 
Chapters on Portraiture. 

Treatment of the Head in Portraiture. Thomas Aquinas. 
Influence of Hypo in the Metol Developer. J. M. Eder. 





MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Revue.—Stuttgart. June. 
Prince Bismarck and the North German Bund. H. vom 


Poschin oh 
Napoleon’s rstition. Dr. Cabanés. 
The Late Loed Leighton. Baroness von Zedlitz. 
Ada Negri. Paola Lombroso. 
Hermann von Helmholtz. Concluded. Dr. S. 8. Epstein. 
The Discovery of the North Coast of Greenland. Continued. 
Détaille and Modern French Painting. Otto Waldau. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. June. 
Episodes of the Corean War. Continued. C. von Hanneken.. 
Hungary and the Recent Commemoration. H. Vambéry. 


a ‘unnel Across the Spree. 

The Most Ancient Culture in Greece. G. Busolt. 
Luther’s First Hearing at Worms. A. Hausrath. 
The Struggle for the oe hey R. M. Meyer. 
Countess Elise Bernstorff. P. Bailleu. 


Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. June. 


Walter Harlan. With Portrait. K. Marte 
eo of Modern Capitalism and the Social Question in 


The Woman Labor Commission in Vienna. Irma von Troll- 
Borostyani. 
Giacomo Leo ardi and Modern Criticism. Dr. M. Carrara. 
The Spring Exhibition of the Munich Secessionists. F. Sig]. 
The 1895-6 Season of the Literary Society of Liepzig. Hans: 
Merian. 
Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. June: 


Reminiscences. -H. von Struve. 
The Smaller Industries. H. Wilhelmi. 

















CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Augustus von Goebe 
Turkish Reform. + Péhide. 
Berlin Exhibition, 1896. 
Neue Revue.—Vienna. 
May 27. 
Electoral Reform in Hungary. T. Déri. 
June 3. 
The Succession to the pagens of Hungary. 
Clique and Science. Prof. A. Adamkiewicz. 
June 10. 
Zola’s ** Rome.” C. Sokal. 
Clique and Science. Continued. 
June 17. 
Karl Marx on the Year 1848. 
Clique and Science. Continued. 
June 24, 
The Adamkiewicz Case. Prof. A. Adamkiewicz. 
International Telegraph Conference at Budapest. O. Vieth. 


Historicus. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Paris. June. 
Skepticism. Ernest Naville. 


English Caricature in the Time of the French Revolution. 
Potable Water and Methods of Purification. G. Bethuys. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 


June l 
Peer Gynt.—II. Ibsen. 
Unity in n Military Action. J. Blomdus. 
Lord Byron. Prince Valori. 
Finland and the Finns. J. Case. 
The Olympian Games at Athens. R. Fabens. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 
June 15. 
Diplomatic Responsibilities. F. de a 
Peer Gynt.—III. Ibsen. 
The Siamese and Their Country. |F 
Two Unpublished Letters of Phy a Bompadour. V. Jd. 


du Donjon. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 


June 6. 
Unganiymet Recollections of a French Prisoner in Germany, 
87 


M. Gaston Paris. Emile Faguet. 
‘The Salons of 1896. Paul Flat. 
June 13. 
‘The Presidential Election in the United States. Aug. Moireau. 
Tolstoy — Maupassant. Emile Faguet. 
June 20. 
An Unpublished Manuscript a, Gaeame Budé. 
‘Ondine Desbordes-Valmore. Fr. Loliee. 
June 27. 
The Legend of Waterloo, With Maps. Col. Patry. 
The Duration of Ministries in France. V.Turquan. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
June 1, 


‘The Duchess of pares undy ona La Savo 
Australia and New Zealand. Leroy- ane. 
The Organization of i a | Suftraie C. Benoist. 
The Great Papal Crisis. F. de Delaborde. 
The Religion of Beauty ; 3 * Beudy of John Ruskin. R. de la 
Sizeranne. 
June 15. 


‘The Government and National Defense. E. Lamy. 
The Religions of Modern Germany. G. Goyau. 
Aotiheatiieht : the Mechanism of Modern’ Life. 


Alliance. 
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Nord und Siid.—Breslau. June. 


Oswald Ottendorfer and German-American Journalism. 
A Prototype of Goethe's.‘ Elective Affinities.” E. Wolff. 
Development of the Prussian Cabinet. Von Metzen. 
Heinrich von Kleist and Romanticism. Helene Zimple. 


Sphinx.—Brunswick. June. 
Self-Knowledge. O. Hofman 


Infection and the X-Rays. K. Buttenstedt. 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. 
Heft 20. 


Miss Alice Fletcher and the American Indians. 
Berlin Picture Gallery. H. Rosenhagen. 


Heft 21. 


pout Niemann. G. Kiltscher. 
Crown bd gr i and Agents Provocateurs. 
Wertheim, etc. K. A. Baur and Others. 


C. Thiimmel. 


MAGAZINES. 


Swedish Fiction ; Its Ovigies: bo G. de Heidenstam. 
The Army of Menelik. A. Han 
Revue de ie OI 
June 1. 
Recollections, 1848-51. General Fleury. 
Our Colonial Army. Lieutant-Colonel K. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Mrs. Darmesteter. 
Foreign Students and Foreign Doctors. 
Last Word on the St. Cyr caminations. E. Lavisse. 
June 15. 
Verses. Victor Hugo. 
Menelik and His Empire. M. Maindron. 
Some Recollections of Youth.—II. Munkacsy. 
Alcohol. E. Duclaux. 
Constanti Rt. Durin; ng the Crimean War. 
Adolphe Franc ; an Old World Philosopher. 
Life at Florence. Brada. 
The Berlin Exhibiton. 
Revue des Revues.—Paris. 


June 1. 
English Tramps. Concluded. Marquis R. Paulucci di Cal- 


The Czech Literary Movement. Concluded. F. V. Krejci. 
June 15. 
‘Fea Tenent Renaissance in Belgian Literature. 


L. Thouvenel. 
E. Manuel. 





E. Ver- 


aeren. 
The Curiosities of the Chinese Language. Jean Finot. 
Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 


June 6. 


Trans-Siberia and the Navigation of the River Amour. 
The Power and Riches of the United States. M. G. Mulhall. 


June 13. 
Edward Jenner. 
The Population of Paris in 1896. With Maps. V. Turquan. 
June 20. 
Ancient Monetary Systems. Louis Theureau. 
Jugglersand Juggling. J. Jastrow. 
June 27. 
Constitution of the Moon from a Geological Point of View. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. June. 


Tae Fee of International Ideas in France. A. 
ic 

A Theory of Property. Léon Walras. 

Solidarity and Individualism. P. Denis. 

A Mutualist Republic. Laterrade. 


OTHER EUROPEAN MAGAZINES. 


Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 
June 1. 
Tiepolo and *~ Tpities 3 in Art. C. Ricci. 
The Soudan. E. Catellani. 
The Luxury of Isabella of Este. R. Reiner. 
June 16. 
Cavalcanti’s Sonnet to Dante. F. d’Ovidio. 


Ancient Abyssinia. T. Guidi. 
Monetary Circulation in Italy. _G. Frascara. 
The Victims of Labor. R. Ricci. 
Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 
June 1, 
The Philosophy of Law in the Li ¢ Idealism. I. Petrone. 
The Closing Years of Ferdinand G. Grabinski. 
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Is nm gd Action” a Republican Movement. An Italian 


The rTrial ‘of General Baratieri. U. Urtoller. 
June 16. 

Unknown France. G. Marcotti. 

Social Legislation. A. Rossi. 


sn” * aan Discoveries in the Ambrosian Library. 8S. Minoc- 
The island of Crete. Regulus. 
Decentralization. V. Ricci. 
Espafia Moderna.—Madrid. June. 
A New Biography of José Marchena. M. Monendos pa iage. 


The Evolution of Political Partiesin Spain. R. Salillas. 


THE REVIEW 








OF REVIEWS. 





Revista Contemporanea.—Madrid. 
May 30. 
Some Thou hts on Evolution. Fidel Faulin. 
Reform of Spanish Orthography. J. Jimeno Agius. 
June 15. 
The War in Flanders, P. M. Petia 
Historical Study of the Town vot Avila. G.M. Vergara y 
Martin. 
Revista Brazileira.—Rio de Janeiro. 
No. 33. 
Paraguay : Menand Things. Rodrigo Octavio. 
The Life of Insects. Dr. Domingos Freire. 





INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 





Aostyiene Gas, Some Facts About, W. H. Walmsley, PT. 
frica 
Stray Thoughts on South Africa, Olive Schreiner, FR. 
: Rhodes" Raid, L. J. Maxse, NatR. 
A Warning to Imperialists, re. ena 
Who Are the Boers? H. A. B 4 he en, CJ. 
Civilization in Africa, C. W. Dilke, Cosmop. 
The New South Africa, B. Worn. LH. 
Defenders of the Congo State, USM. 
Africa North of the pater, 2 . E. Pease, CR. 
Alps, A Thousand ~ hrough the, Scrib. 
Aluminum, S. Rideal, 
Amana Colony, ere M. Horak, MidM. 
American History, and How It is Written, Mee. 
Anigeals : Preservation of Wild Animals, 
Cos. 
Arbitration : 
Industrial Arbitration, S. N. D. North, QJEcon. 
— and Our Relations with England, E. J. Phelps, 


M 
Architecture of Home Making, C. E. Benton, EngM. 
oe Highlanders, A Curious Race of, L. Lindsay, Cos. 
rmies : 
The Paglia Army Past and Present, D. H. Parry, CFM. 
The Indian Imperial Service Troops, ck. 
See contents of US; USM; 
Art and Life, Vernon. Lee, CR. 
Aryanism, Revived, J. W. Brooks, MR. 
Astronomy : Comets of Short Period, K. 
Australasia : The +s Movement, E. Braddon, NC. 
Bab and Babism, J. D. Rees, NC. 
Ballet, Art in the, OC. Ny nr FrL. 
ee mg Syaem, 9 ‘eh . G. McPherson, APS. 
Bards, Scottish, W Smith, Chaut. : 
—s “feats he ‘Nestor of American Education, J. L. 
u 
Battle Sf Long Island, The, C. F. Adams, AHR. 
Belgium: New Belgian Constitution, H. H. Robbins, G@Mag. 
| aaa T. G. Allen, Chaut. 


Biblical Account of the Deluge—III., J. W. Dawson, HomR. 
Prof. Mayor on the Bible in Spain, WR. 
Light on Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries, HomR. 
Divine iy of the Religion of the Bible, BSac. 
an. in Sc ools—The Manitoba Question, M; NC. 
icycling 
A Canedian Bicycle in Europe, C. R. Boulton, CanM. 
A Bicycle Trip in the Tyrol, Seth Greer, O. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel : Teheran to Tabreez, O. 
The Invasion of the Bicycle : Athens, O. 
Cycling in the Desert, D. G. ‘Hogarth, NatR. 
pe rey with a Snuffle, FreeR. 


The Birds at Dinner, Harriet E. Richards, APS. 

Some Bird Songs, G 

The First Nest of a Rookery, CR. 

The Hornbill Family, EI. 

Wonders of Bird ‘Migration, Colette Smile 
Boat Racing. tnt Inter " igsiate J. H. Welch, 
Bohun Wills, The—II . Bigelow, AHR 
Browning, A French Friend of—Joseph Milsand, Scrib. 
Browning, Mrs., A Study of, T. W. Hunt, PR 
Brown Univ ersity, A Chapter i in the History a, R. 
Buddhism, Nine Centuries of—IV., F. B. we MisR. 


R. W. Shufeldt, 


, Chaut. 
em. 


Biilow, Recollections and Anecdotes of, CM 

Buried Treasure, Romance of. Str, June 

Burns, Robert, The Other Side of, A. Warren, LHJ. 
Business Depression, Cause and Remedy 
California : 


for, EngM. 


hasta and the Crags, R. Wildman, OM. 


Unless otherwise specified all references are to the July numbers of periodicals. 
For table of abbreviations see page 256. 


Canada : 
Victoria University, H. Hough, CanM. 
Twenty-nine Years of Confe eration, tak Yeigh, CanM.. 
Canada and the Empire, G. M. Grant, NatR 
The English Settlement of conats. Mac. 
Canals, Some Notes on ay, eer . Rowe, MI. 
Cape Breton, Something About, Thomas Maivey. CanM. 
Casuality, Origin and Import of the Idea of, Mon 
Catholic Church : 
Church of England and Reunion with Rome, NatR. 
Reformation and Reunion, W. E. Russell, 
—-,, Lt Communistic, of “* Economy,” “Mary T. Bay- 


Central = Play Hours in, Dem 
Cheshire : The S merged Forests of the Wirral, K. 
Children : 
Man-Making, W. E. Gladstone, NewR. 
Religious E fucation of Children, WR. 
What Shall Our Children Be Told? FreeR. 
A Schoolmaster’s Boyhood, Black. 
China: The po gid of China to Bins Coorg Til... IIL, xO. 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, B der, M 
Coinage for all Nations, A Common, NAR 
Coincidences, F. Max Miiller, 
Combustion, Economy in, JAES, “May. 
Commercial Union of the British Empire, NC. 
Commercial Federation of the British Empire, NatR. 
Communistic Celibates of “Economy,” Mary T. 


Can 

Coney | Island, Julian Ralph, Scrib. 
Confession and Absolution, Private, J. W. Richard, LuthQ. 
Corea, Enteoduction of Christianity Into, R. 
Country Week, W. I. Cole, NEM 
Cricket : How's That? Mac. 
Crime: 

Crime and Punishment, ze B. Simpson, CR. 

Criminals’ Confessions, H. Stephen, NewR. 

Knights of the Road in Berkshire, GM. 
Currencies, The World’s, RR. 
Cu ereney,, Pennsylvania ‘Paper, C. W. Macfarlane, AAPS. 
Danube River : Through the Iron Gates, SunM. 
Death : In the Hour of Death, ae 
Degeneration and Regeneration, H. T. Peck, Bkman. 
Deluge, Biblical Account of the—IIl., J. W. Dawson, HomR. 
Democracy, Problems of, E. L. Godkin , A 
Dickens, iarles : Some Dickens Places and People, PMM. 
Diphtheria, Antitoxin Treatment Lor L. Browne, CR. 
Dogs on the Battle Field, Use of, F. 
Dry Dock at Port Orchard, W. M. Sheffield, Bost. 
Egypt and Palestine, On Foot in—Il., N. Tjernagel, MidM. 
E Ak edenong English, Henry Cabot Lodge, Har rp. 
Electricit 4 from Coal, Direct Production of, EngM. 

Emmet, Thomas Addis, A. oy = 4 
English Elections, Henr ? Ate odge, Har 
English History : The ite R Gon on the Border, GM. 
Fané. Charles Edwardes, CJ. 
Fiction : The Ethics of Modern Novels, Cosmop. 
Finance : 

Money and Investments, CR. 

Remarks on Banks, R. Ewen, WR. 
Fish and Fishing 

Salmon Fishing, M. W. Sheffield, Bost. 

Curiosities of Angling, F. Steelcroft, Str, June. 

The Story of the Salmon, A. Wilson. CJ. 

The Lobster at Home, Grant Allen, Long. 
Filtration of Municipal Water Supplies, R. Hering, EngM. 
Fireman. Training and Life of a New York, G. 
Foreign Affairs, C. H. O'Connell O'Riordan, WR. 
France : The Movement of Ideas, Edouard Rod, Cosmop. 


Bayard, 










INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Franco-German War and Rome and Italy, Cosmop. 

Genius, The, and His Environment—lI., J. M. Baldwin, APS. 
Geology : The Foldings of the Rocks, J. L. Lobley, K. 
Germany : Homburg and Its Waters, GM 

Ghosts: Black Ghosts, C. 

Gibbon, Edward, New Letters of, NC. 

Gipsying by Water, TB. | 

Gladstone’s Letter on Anglican Orders, WR. 

Goethe, New Points in the Life of, Alice Zimmern, Bkman. 
Gold Milling, Recent Improvements in, H. M. Chance, 


EngM. 
Good ona Evil, The Problem of, Paul Carus, Mon. 
Goulds. The: T. S. Hebard, MM 

Greek Vases, H. B. Walters, K. 

Harcourt, Sir W. V., Home of, CFM. 

Health Resorts: Science of Change of Air, NatR. 
Hebrew Cosmogony Again, The, C. B. Warring, BSac. 
Hegel’s Theory of Punishment, JE 

Heidelberg, An American Student at, E. T. Heyn, MI. 
Heidelberg, The University of, Prof. Sulzbache, FrL. 
Hexameters, The Puzzle of English, W. C. Lawton, D, July 1. 
Hirsch, Baron de, O. S. Strauss, F. 

Hofer, Andreas, the Hero of the Tirol, W. D. McCracken, 


NEM. 
a Longfellow, Whittier and, Elizabeth S. Phelps, 





eCl. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, S. Leslie, NatR. 
Horses : 

Trotting and Pacing Champions of To-day, O. 

Horses of Arabia, W. S. Blunt, NewR. 
Humor: The Analytical Humorist, FR. 
Ice Age, Causes, Stages and Time of the, W. Upham, APS. 
Immigrants: Handling the Immigrant, Helen M. Sweeney, 


CW. 
Immigration, The Restriction of, E. W. Bemis, BSac. 
Independence, The Declaration of, Moses C. Taylor, NAR. 
Inebriety, The Keeley Cure for, W. G. Haskell, A. 
Instinct, The Holiness of, W. Hutchinson, Mon. 
a. Relation of, to Doctrine of Self-Realization, 
ev. 

Ireland : 

The Future of Home Rule, CR. 

The Muddle of Irish Land Tenure, FR. 
Irrigation : See contents of IA. 
Israel: See contents of BW. 
Italy, Rome, and the Franco-Prussian War, Cosmop. 
jeans Compe rete, The Question of, J. P. Young, OM. 
Jefferson and His Party To-day, W. E. Russell, F. 
Jerome of Prague, P. Feltz, LuthQ. — 


ews: 
The Evolution of Jewish Disability, H. Cohen, Men. 
Jewish Question in Its Recent Aspects, M. Jastrow, Jr., JE. 
Joan of Arc, Home and Personality of, LH 
Journalism, College Men in, L. J. Vance, BA. 
Kansas, Prohibition in, LAH. 
Kansas Climate Conditions, 1875-1894, H. R. Hilton, BRec. 
Keeley Cure for Inebriety, The, W. G. Haskell, A. 
xt ling in India, E. K. Robinson, McCl. 
abor : 
French Labor Question, H. K. Landis, GMag. 
State Ownership of Railroads, F. L. McVey, GMag. 
Trades Unionism, J. T. Baylee, FreeR. 
Chinese Labor Unions in America, W. N. Fong, Chaut. 
Law and Lawyers: 
The English Law Courts—V., GBag. 
Aspects of the Growth of Jewish Law—II., GBag. 
Her Majesty’s Judges, Str, June. 
Criminal Jurisprudence, Roman and Anglo-Saxon, NAR. 
Lee, Gen. Robert E.—VI., Col. J. J. Garnett, FrL. 
Lick Observatory, A Visit to, Mrs. A. A. Stowe, FrL. 
Li Hung og CR; EI. 
Life Saving : Heroes of the Albert Medal, Str, June. 
Literature : Decadence of Modern Russian Literature, Lipp. 
Literary Property, Emile Zola, Bkman. 
Liturgical Question, The, J. A. Seiss, LuthQ. 
Local Government : Injustice of Rural Rating, NatR. 
Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes, Elizabeth 8. Phelps, McCl. 
Long Island, The Battle of, C. F. Adams, AHR. 
Lutheran Church and the Masses, J. F. Scherer, LuthQ. 
McKinley, William, Eugene V. Smalley, RR. 
Malthus, The Reversal of, A. W. Tourgee, AJS. 
Mandeville, Sir John, H. G. Keene, W 
Manners in Great Britain, NC. 
Manning, Cardinal, Anglican and Roman, C. C. Tiffany, F. 
Manxland, In, FrL. 
Marriage : 
The Matriarchal Family System, NC. 
Free Love Criticisms, FreeR. 
Massage in Sprains ‘and Dislocations, D. Graham, APS. 
Megass and Refuse Furnaces. W. P. Abell, CasM. 
Missions: See contents of MisR. 
Mohammedanism, Christianity and, MR. 
Moltke and His “——"—: A 
Monadism, E. D. Fawcett, FreeR. 
Moon, The People Who Live in the, A. W. Quimby, LHJ. 
Montaigne and Shakespeare, J. M. Robinson, FreeR. 
Morality the Last of Dogmas, Antonio Llano, PRev. 





Mount Holy=ske College, At, Helen M. North, Dem. 
— Finance, Suggestions for the Study of, F. R. Clow, 
QJEcon. 

Museums: 

Reform for the South Kensington Museum, CR. 

Romance of the Museums, Str. 
Music: 

Music as a Factor in Education, F. Manley, Mus. 

Music from the ae of Sociology, Chaut. 

Music in America—X R. Hughes, G. 

Music Halls, F. Wedmore, NC. 
Names of Places, On the tee ah AS Brander Matthews, Scrib. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Life of—XXI., W. M. Sloane, 2 
National Guard, Discipline in the, C. H. Hitchcock, JMSI. 
Navesink eo he Battle of, H. C. M. Hyde, AMon. 
New Marshal, Family Record of Execution, Mme. Campan, 


Nebraska’s National Guard in the Sioux War, O. 
Norway : Game and Game Laws of Norway, Black. 
Nunez, Alvar, NC. 
Observatory, A Visit to the Lick, FrL. 
Ohio, Charles F. Thwing, Harp. 
Olmypian Games, The Recent, George Horton, Bost. 
Orators, Great, and the Lyceum, James B. Pond, Cos. 
Origin and the Return to Greek Theology, BSac. 
Ovid and the Natural World, CR. 
Palestine, Early, William H. Ward, BW. 
Parks, County, T. H. McBride, APS. 
Parliament, The British : 

The Closure and Common Sense, Black. 

Her Majesty’s Ministers, CJ. 
Paul: Did Paul Preach on Mar’s Hill? R. Parsons, MR. 
Paul and Ananias Before the Sanhedrin, 8. L. Bowman, MR. 
Peace Movement in Europe, F. Passy, AJS. 
Pearls and Mother of Pearl, C. S. Pratt, APS. 
Penobscot Bay, E. A. Start, NEM. 
| Ne aaa and Her Public Men, S. F. Fisher, Lipp. 

‘ersia : 

Russia, Persia and England, NC. 

A Talk with a Persian Statesman, H. R. Haweis,,CR. 

The Land of the Shah, G. Donaldson, G. 
Petticoat Government, Max O’Rell, NAR. 
pnotoszephy : See contents of AP; PA; PB; PT; WPM. 
Physical Geography : Waves, K 
Plants : é 

Curious Facts in Distribution, K. 

Luminous Plants, PMM. 
Pleasure: Is Pieasure the Summum Bonum? James Seth, 


Poetry : 

Nature and the Poets, Maxwell Gray, NewR. 

Man -Making and Verse Making, W. E. Gladstone, NewR. 
Poets, The South American, Hezekiah Butterworth, RR. 
Polar Exploration, Proposed Continuous, R. Stein, APS. 
Political Education, Cosmop. 

Political Parties, Fusion of, D. S. Remsen, AAPS. 

Population : Over Population and Illegitimacy, FreeR. 

Poster, The Advertiser and the, P. N. Boeringer, OM. 

Prisons: The ** Forcat’”’ as Prison Breaker. LH. 

Privacy, The Right of, John G. Speed, NAR. 

Profit Sharing at Ivorydale, I. W. Howerth, AJS. 

Prohibition in Kansas, Clarence Greeley, LAH. 

Punishment, Hegel’s Theory of, IJE. 

Puritans in Holland, England and America, AMon. 

Racine, Thoughts on, Mac. 

Eaeeneny and Its Application, A. W. Goodspeed, PT. 
ilways: 

Railway Facts in ig | Frames, J. H. Schooling, Str, June. 

The Light Railway, FR. 

How the Engine Driver Lives, EI. 

Railroad Pooling, M. A. Knapp, AAPS. 

Locomotives of the Great Western, England, CasM. 

ai kama Point in Railway Reforms, M. E. Ingalls, 
ngM. 

Novel Seashore Electric Railway, CasM. 

Reasons for a Treaty with England, C. W. Eliot, F. 
Religion : The Preliminaries of Faith, ’ 





Roland, Mme., The Daughter of, A. E. Buchanan, CW. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, as a Historian, W. P. Trent, F. 
Rossetti, D. G., Letters of—III., G. B. Hill, AM. 

Rossi, Ernest, Cosmop. 


] 

I 

oe nee Henriette, Biography of, TB. 
] 





y. H. H. Boyesen, Lipp. 


Rural Experiences, 
rer, Mac. 


Rural Life: The Agricultural La 
Russia : 
The Apotheosis of Russia, Black. 
Russia, Persia and England, NC. 
Is it To Be a New Era in Russia? CW. 
Russian Literature, Decadence of Modern, Lipp. 
St. Peters’, F. Marion Crawford, CM. 
Saloon, Substitutes for the, F. G. Peabody, F. 
Sanctification, The Doctrine of, J. Tomlinson, Luthq. 
Saw Mills, Early American, Joel Sharp, CasM. 
Science in Secondary Schools, D, July 1. 
Science, A Century’s Progress In, John Fiske, AM. 
Shakespeare and Montaigne, FreeR. 
Shelley's ‘* Adonais,” TB. 
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Shorthand : See contents of Sten; SJ. 

Silk Industry of Japan, Arthur Hornblow, G. 
Simon, Jules, A. D. Vandam, FR. 
Singers, Great, of This Conte —IX., A. L. Parkes, G. 
Slang and Meta taphor, F F. Andrews, ‘Chaut. 

Social Forces, L. F. Ward, AJS. 

Sociology, Principles of, L. F. Ward, AAPS. 

Sociology, Christian—VI., Shailer Matthews, AJS. 
Sociology in Ethical Education. B. C. Matthews, APS. 
Soldiers. Our Schoolboy, W. Graham, MM. 

South Africa, Impressions of—III., James Bryce, CM. 
Southern Ideal, The, Annie 8. Winston, Lipp. 

Space, The Fourth Dimension of, J. H. Hyslop, PRev. 
Spaniard, Evolution of the, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Cos, 


Spirituality, Relations of Mee and Ag | in, MR. 


Sporting =v ulse, The World’s, C Lanier, R 
Sprains and Dislocations, Massage in, D. poh Ra APS. 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, Mary C. Francis, G. 
Stedman, Edmund Clarence, Ww. Mabie, Bkman. 
Summer ‘Days, Souvenirs of, W.M. J ohnson, LHJ. 
Sunday Question : Presil. 

Sunday pening, F Present Situation of, WR. 
Swimming, Ed. W. Sandys, O. 

Swiss, The, and Their Po itics, Jesse Macy. AJS. 
Taxation, Principles of—VI., David A. Wells, APS. 
Technical Schools, Girls’, on "the Continent, GR. 
Telegraph, Military, in the West, G. H. Smith, MidM. 
Telegraph Monopo y; The—VIL., Frank Parsons. A. 
Tennyson, Lord, NewR. 

Theolog » Oarsent and Reformed, Compared, PRR. 
Theosop y and H. P. Biavesekee a Kate B. Davis, A. 
Therapeutics, Suggestions in, . Newbold, APS. 
Tipping, Economic Effects of, CMe ag. 

Tolerance, A Turkish Lesson in, M. Ellinger, Men. 








Town Life in the Middle p Ages, Beginnings of, QJEcon. 
Trikoupes, Charilaos, FR. 

Turkey, Letters on, Long. 

United Sta tes: This Country of Ours, B. Harrison, LHJ. 
University, The Poor Scholar in the, Mac 

Value, The Measure of, G. A. Story, OM. 

Venezuela: The Lawlessness of Arbitration, Rows. 
Venezuela and Guiana, Glimpses of, W. N. King, CM. 
Venice, Carnival of, in the Eighteenth Centu “taut: 
Venice, Literary Landmarks of, Laurence Hu ton, og tn 
Vic er ag Thirty Years After the Surrender, H. B. Pierce, 


Virginia, Colonial Homes of; Virginia C. Mayo, F 


: rL. 
Wat. “wee in the Character of, Capt. James Chester, 


Washington, General, Woodrow Wilson, Harp. 
Washington, George, "As a Lover, AMon. 
Water bay poorom Filtration of Municipal, R. Hering, En 
b acan ongfellow and Holmes, Elizabeth 8S. Phelps, fren. 
omen 
‘Louisville Convention of Women, MidM 
Women’s Clubs in Idaho, Eunice P. hey: MidM. 
Women and the Imaginative Faculty, FreeR. 
Lady Travelers, Black. 
The Woman Movement in Germany, NC. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, John Gibson, NAR. 
A Group of Eminent American Women, Chaut. 
Woman In Society To-day, Anna E. U; Hills, A. 
Types of Fair Women, 
Yachting : The Twenty Raters, R. B. Serenere oO. 
Yankee oodle, Caroline D. Bansomer, Li 
Yellowstone National Park, The, George Bi Hardy, R. 
Zebras, PMM. 
Zola’s ** Rome,”’ G. Mortimer, FreeR. 








AP. American Amateur Photog- 
rapher. 

AHReg. American Historical Register. 

AHR. American Historical Review. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


ER. Edinburgh Review. MI. 
Ed. Education. 
EdRL. Educational Review. (Lon- | Mus, Music. 








Monthly Illustrator. 
MM. Munsey’s Magazine. 


NatR. National Review. 


don). 
EdRNY. = Review. (New | NEM. New England Magazine. 











AMC. American Magazine of Civics. 
AAPS. Annalsof the Am. Academy of ork) NewR. New Review. 

Political Science. EngM. Engineering Magazine. Nw. New World. 
AJS. American Journal of Sociol- | EI. English Illustrated Magazine. | NC, Nineteenth Century. 

ogy. | FR. Fortnightly Review. NAR. North American Review. 
AMon. American Monthly. F. Forum. OD. Our Day. 
APS.  Appleton’s Popular Science | FreeR. Free Review oO. Outing 

onthly. | FrL. Frank Leslie's Monthly. OM. Overland Monthly. 

A. Arena. GM. Gentleman’s Magazine. PMM., si Pall Mall Magazine. 
AA. Art Amateur. G. Godey’s. PRev. Philosophical Review. 
AL Art Interchange. GBag. Green PA. Photo-American. 
Ata. Atalanta. GMag. Gunton’s Magazine. PB. Photo-Beacon. 
AM, Atlantic Monthly. Harp. Harper's Heaamne. rr. Photo; tographic ‘Times. 
BA. Bachelor of Arts. HomR. Homiletic Revi PL. Poet- 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine. (London). | IJE. Internat’l -° ares of Ethics. PRR. fo ra and Reformed 
BankNY. Bankers’ Magazine. (New | IA. Irrigation nae. Re 

York. JAES. Journal of the Ass’n of En- *o: Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Bw. Biblical World. gineering Societies. QJ Econ. Quarterly. Journal of Econom- 
BSac. Bibliotheca Sacra. JMSI. Journal of the Military Serv- 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. ice Institution. R. gaeiers Review. 
BRec. Bond Record. JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy. R. view of Reviews. 
Bkman. Bookman. (New York). K. Knowledge. R. 
Bost. Bostonian. LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal. San. Bantterian. 
CanM. Canadian Magazine. LAH. Lend a Hand. SRev. School Review. 
CFM. Cassell’s Family Magazine. LH. Leisure Hour. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
CasM. Cassier’s Magazine. Lipp. Lippincott’ s Magazine. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
ow. Catholic World. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Sten. Steno her. 
CM. Century Magazine. LuthQ. Luthe Magacine. Str. Strand 1 Me azine. 
CJ. Chambers’s Journal. McCl. McClure’ 's Magazine SJ. Students’ Journal. 
CRev. Charities Review. Mac. Macmillan’s azine. SunH. Sunday at Home. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. Men Menorah Monthly SunM. Sunday Magazine. 
CR. (eaheeaporary Review. MetM. sernaarecel Meshaine. TB. Temple Bar. 
C. Cornhil MR. Methodist Review. US. United Service. 
Cosmop. Cosmopolis. MidM. Midland Monthly. USM. United Service Magazine. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. MisH. Missionary Herald. WR. Westminster Review. 
Dem. Demorest’s Family Magazine. MisR. Missionary Review of World. WPM. Wilson's Photographic Maga- 

Dial. Mon. Monist. zine. 
Dublin Review. M. Month, Yale Review. 


















(It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language, All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 













































































